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Have flaky, tender pie crusts 


Are your pie crusts so light, so tender and flaky that they 
fairly melt in your mouth? 
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the crust istough. On the other hand shortening that is too stiff 
does not work smoothly into the flour. It forms tiny lumps and 
the crust is coarse and grainy. - 

You can get shortening that has exactly 
the right consistency. Swift’s “Silverleaf” 

Brand Pure Lard makes a dough that 
works successfully and mixes into the flour 
with velvet smoothness. 
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VERYBODY who uses Ivory Soap believes that it is 
good for everything. From the time the child real- 
izes that it is Ivory which makes the bath so delightful, 
this soap is looked upon as a family institution. No 
matter what it is asked to do, it never falters, fails, or 
harms because it has the basic purity and quality that are 
essential to all safe, thorough cleansing and for which 
there are no substitutes. 


IVORY SOAP . 














Factories at I-vorydale, O.; Port Ivory, N. Y.; Kansas City, Kans.; Hamilton, Canada 
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Suze would go out 
looking pretty and 
smart, accompani 
by a trotteur carry- 
ing a box. 


By 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
OSCAR FREDERICK 
HOWARD 


C. N. and A. M. Williamson 


Authors of “The Lightning Conductor,” etc. 


r—.|UZE DURAND was always 
S wishing that something would 
happen; she hardly knew 
———— what, and hardly cared what, 
if it were exciting. She dreamed all 
sorts of dreams—pagan dreams, some of 
them, for her mother’s religion bored her 
a little. She thought it old-fashioned, 
and dreadfully dull if you had to live 
up to it. 


Wonderful things happened to the 
mannequins at Calline Sceurs, where 
Suze worked! Purple rumors of their 
successes drifted like rich smoke of in- 
cense into the room where Suze sewed. 
She was as pretty as any of those man- 
nequins, and she knew it—which justi- 
fied the dreams. Only, she was not as 
tall as a maypole and thin as a rapier. 
She had the usual human shape of the 
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usual human girl, and of course this 
would never do for a mannequin. There 
was no hope for her in that line. But 
the talk in the room went to her head. 
She wasn’t sure what would become of 
her, or what she wished might become 
of her. Should she bleach her reddish 
brown hair a bright copper red? She 
easily could. That would make her eye- 
brows look almost black, and her thick, 
curled-up lashes darker than they 
already were. Everybody would notice 








A woman carrying a 
basket heaped with vio- 
lets offered Suze a big 
bunch. “Fifty cen- 
times,” she said. 


her then, and only her mother would be 
shocked. What of that? It was her 
hair, not Mother’s: and anything for a 
change from the dullness of being a 
good, good jeune fille, with her eyes on 
the ground between the flat and Calline 
Sceurs, Calline Sceurs and the flat, day 
after day, night after night, world 
without end! 

This cannot go on forever, in Paris, 
when you are nineteen, with blue-green 
eyes tilting upward, and a red mouth 
meant for laughing—no, not forever, 
especially when you have to pass all 
those heavenly shop-windows with hats 





and dresses and lacy things which ought 
to have been made for you. 

Naturally, there had been young men, 
young men of the two kinds: the kind 
who work at trades connected with 
dirty machines, or worse still, who serve, 
sleek and smart, behind counters—they 
were of the kind who want to marry you ; 
and the other kind, who follow you in 
the street and pretend to be grand 
gentlemen. Suze wasn’t interested in the 
first kind, so far as she had seen, and 


“But have you nothing 
smaller?” asked Suze. 
“Give me a little bunch 
for ten centimes instead 


of fifty.” 


bobs - ar 


she had never been taken in by any of 
the second. Still, there were always the 
dreams. Then came the war. And then 
Suze met the American boy. 


HAT meeting changed the world. 

After it she knew exactly what she 
wanted in life. And she was glad—oh, 
so glad, down-on-her-knees glad—that 
she hadn’t bleached her hair red to make 
everybody notice. Me wouldn’t have 
looked at her if she had—not in the way 
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she wanted him to look. She was even 
more glad that she had stayed good. 

It was the most marvelous, unique 
thing, her meeting with Bob Deforest— 
or else it was as simple and banal as a 
third-rate, two-reel “movie” written for 
“heart-interest :” heroine, honest serving- 
girl, with prayerful mother in back- 
ground ; hero, pure-minded youth of the 
working class with low wages and high 
intentions; love at first sight on both 
sides. But after all, life is a sort of 
moving-picture play in as many reels as 
you’re given time for; and it’s banal or 
noble according to the point of view and 
the acting of the parts. 

Suze did not seem to herself in the 
least like one of those silly girls on the 
screen ; and as for Bob Deforest, he was 
different from any man she had ever met 
or expected to meet. Who would have 
dreamed that the One, when he came, 
would be an American? This was Ro- 
mance—a man from the other side of the 
world breaking into her life, suddenly, 
as if by chance, although he must have 
been sent by a mysterious decree of fate. 
Suze did not put her thought of Bob 
into such words; yet that idea hovered 
in her head. 

It was on a Sunday afternoon they 
met, a Sunday in October after the war 
began. Suze was walking with her sister, 
an angel child of ten who was every- 
thing her elder sister ought to have been 
and was not. In bad moods Suze was 
jealous of Rose Marie, for the little girl 
was the apple of their mother’s eye ; and 
of course the mother was a widow—the 
mother of a Suze always is. But Suze 
was not jealous that day. She was under 
the spell of the war, which made her 
feel very small, and almost religious. It 
was a golden, dreaming day of Indian 
summer, like a bittersweet memory of 
peace ; and the first autumn violets were 
being sold in the Paris streets, huge, 
purple violets. 

Suze loved violets. She loved them 
better than any other flower. They 
seemed vaguely to mean all she wished 
for in life, and hardly hoped to have: 
sweetness, perfume, beauty, romance 
with nothing sordid in it—nothing 
violent with dregs of regret, such as 
carnations or red roses suggest. 
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The girls were yalking along the 
Champs Elysées. A woman carrying a 
basket heaped with violets offered Suze 
a big bunch. “Fifty centimes,” she said. 

“But have you nothing smaller?” 
asked Suze. “Give me a little bunch for 
ten centimes instead of fifty.” 

The woman shook her head. She was 
rather a haughiy person. She was not 
selling small bouquets to-day. She did 
better with the large ones. These were 
not common violets. They were the first 
of the season. 

That was just why she wanted them, 
argued Suze, and the two stood disput- 
ing the price. Finally the woman took 
a step to move away. She would have 
thought that so chic and jolie a 
demoiselle could afford fifty centimes 
for violets to one whose husband and son 
were mobilized! But if not— This was 
too much for Suze. She was ready to 
buy the flowers and walk home, even if 
she had to carry Rose Marie! Rose 
Marie grabbed her sister’s gown. “‘Sis- 
ter, you mustn’t!”’ she pleaded. “I’m not 
strong enough to walk. Remember you 
have brought only two sous over our 
fare!” 

Sister, pouting, let the violet-woman 
go. Of course the angel child was right, 
but that needn’t prevent Suze from be- 
ing cross! “You know I’ve a supersti- 
tion about violets,” she said. “If I can’t 
have some of the first I meet, there’s no 
luck for me the whole year!” 

She turned tempestuously, to put the 
violets out of sight, and almost stumbled 
against a young man who must have 
been close behind her—a tall, slim 
young man, who was dark of face and 
yet somehow did not look like a French- 
man. Suze had time’ to notice all this, 
though she marched straight on, and he 
too went his way, in the wake of the 
violet-woman. The girl knew that their 
eyes had met, only because after he had 
gone it was as if she could see them 
still—brown eyes, with a beautiful, sur- 
prised, admiring expression, not impu- 
dent as most admiring eyes were when 
they met yours in the street. Yes, beau- 
tiful was the word ! 

“Wasn’t that a nice young man?” 
asked the angel child, anxious to divert 
her sister’s attention. 
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“T don’t know,” said Suze. It might 
not have been true that she didn’t know ; 
but oddly, it was true. It was queer 
that, remembering the eyes so distinctly, 
she could not remember more. Dark, 
not like a Frenchman, but she couldn’t 
have told to save her life whether he 
was un vrai monsieur or not. Those 
eyes! She had lost them and lost the 
violets. This was life. 


N a few minutes the girls became 

conscious that some one was patter- 
ing in their wake. Suze wouldn’t look 
round. She was afraid, and yet she 
hoped, that it was Eyes. But Rose 
Marie looked; and then a voice spoke, 
the breathless voice of the violet- 
woman. “Violets for each of you, 
mesdemoiselles,” she panted. “Nothing 
to pay.” ; 

She thrust into the hand of Suze a 
double-sized bunch, and into the hand 
of the child a smaller one. Then she 
was off without waiting for questions. 

“That young man must have heard 
what you said!” exclaimed Rose Marie. 
“He bought the flowers and told the 
woman not to tell.” 

Suze thought so too; in fact she knew 
it, and thrilled, but she did not answer. 
She didn’t much care to discuss the in- 
cident. She buried her face in the vio 
lets, sweet and cold as a_ pool of 
perfume. The two walked on slowly, 
until Rose Marie asked to sit down. She 
said she was tired. So they sat on one 
of the seats under the yellowing trees, 
and after a while—a long while, long 
enough to prove that he was not follow- 
ing them—the young man came strolling 
back. 

Suze recognized him instantly, though 
she had thought she remembered only 
his eyes. He had a different sort of hat 
from any Frenchman; besides, there 
were no young Frenchmen wearing 
civilian clothes in the Paris streets: all 
were soldiers. His were nice enough 
clothes, but not chic. He was not what 
Suze would call wn vrai monsicur, but 
instead of being disappointed, she was 
pleased. He seemed nearer to her, in 
life. 

He had been so long gone that he 
could not have known he would find the 





girls on coming back, but he might have 
hoped. And ten or twenty paces off he 
must have seen them on the seat. He 
didn’t even pause, however, much as he 
might have been tempted to do what 
most Frenchmen would have done. He 
gave Suze one glance, and he would have 
passed on if it hadn’t been for Rose 
Marie. Rose Marie held up her violets 
and cried out: ‘Thank you, monsieur. 
You were very kind.” 

Whether that was her angelic inno- 
cence or not, Suze wasn’t sure. Some 
times when she took Rose Marie for a 
jaunt, it seemed that the darling of the 
family was more precocious and_ less 
angelic out of doors than in. Anyhow, 
there it was! The young man had to 
snatch off his hat. He could not help 
smiling at the child. And Suze couldn't 
help smiling at him. She did not 
struggle very hard against the smile. 
She was being chaperoned by Rose 
Marie. 

“‘[—didn’t mean to be rude. I wanted 
you to have them for luck,” the giver of 
the violets explained in fairly fluent 
French, with an accent Suze had heard 
when she, with a f¢rotteur carrying a 
giant dress-box, went to pacify Amer- 
ican clients kept waiting by Calline 
Seurs. ‘American!’ she said to her 
self; and that made the whole incident 
right. She couldn’t let him go believing 
that she had thought him rude. She 
showed that she understood. And when 
he asked if he might sit down just a 
minute, because it was his last Sunday 
in Paris, instead of objecting she heard 
herself exclaim: “But—your /as¢ Sun- 
day, monsieur ?” 

He sat by Rose Marie, the child 
tween him and Suze. He explained that 
he’d come over before the war to intro- 
duce a new make of motor. But he was 
French by descent. His grandfather had 
been French. His name, Deforest, was 
only a little changed through rubbing 
about in America from what it used to 
be: De Forét. He’d always wanted to 
see his grandfather’s native land, and 
he’d taken more pains with his French 
at school than most boys. Now he found 
that the war had “got into his blood.” 
He couldn’t bear to be swaggering 
around, having a good time, while the 
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other fellows were fighting. He had 
no one belonging to him over on the 
other side, now his mother dead, 
and as soon as his firm could get a man 
in his place,—he wouldn’t leave them in 
the lurch—he intended to join the 
Foreign Legion. Just couldn’t keep out 
of it, somehow! 

The three talked for an hour. 
Marie asked most of 
the questions, and gave 
most of the informa- 
tion, but Suze and he 
looked at each other. 
She did not want him 
to join the Foreign 
Legion and perhaps be 
killed ; yet—she didn’t 
want him not to join. 
At last, when it seemed 
as if they had known 
each other for sixty 
days instead of sixty 
minutes, Bob Deforest 
asked if he might call 
at the flat and meet 
their mother. Would 
Mademoiselle mind— 
as he had no mother of 
his own, and he was 
going to fight side by 
side with the men of her people? 

Suze knew then that he was in love 
with her, that he must have begun to 
fall in love with the back of her head, 
and the little curls in the nape of her 
neck, even before he saw her face. She 
knew that she had been in love with his 
eyes, after the first look. And oh, but it 
was heavenly, being in love! She had 
not realized that it could be so ex- 
quisite. 


was 


Rose 


not to tell.” 


OTHER fell in love with Bob too, 
and Rose Marie fell in love with 
Bob. It was nearly a week before he 
could find another American 
enough to take his place, in fairness to 
the firm, and twice each day he and 
Suze met: in the morning when she was 
on her way to work, and in the evening, 
when he saw her home. On the second 
day he told her how he felt. He 
wouldn’t ask her to marry him before 
he went; he didn’t want her to be a 
war widow! But would she be engaged 
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good 
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“He bought the flowers 


and told the woman 
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to him, and marry him if he came back? 
She would—she would. She thought she 
must have died if he had waited twenty- 
four hours more to speak, she adored 
him so desperately. 

Each evening Suze had a little bunch 
of her loved violets; but on the last 
night—the night before Bob offered 
himself for service in the Legion—they 
had a feast together, 
they two. Suze was not 
a demoiselle of the 
high world ; and by this 
time Mother trusted 
Bob as if he were her 
¥own son; so she ap- 
proved the  good-by 
supper. It was not a 
grand affair—only a 
little simple food in a 
quiet restaurant Bob 
knew, but it gave them 
their first chance of an 
hour alone _ together. 
The small table was al- 
most covered with vio- 
lets. With his own 
hands Bob had 
sprinkled flowers over 
the white cloth, and 
there was an im- 
mense, flat bunch, made according to 
Bob’s orders, for Suze to pin at her 
breast—the “sort of bunch smart Amer- 
ican girls wear,” he explained. There 
was a purple ribbon, and a_purple- 
headed pin; that was the American way. 

“How shall I live without you?” she 
asked with a choke in her voice. 
“There’s nothing but you in life. There 
never was!” 

“It’s just wonderful and great to hear 
you say that,” Bob answered. “Such a 
beauty as you are, a fascinator that a 
prince might fall in love with. And you 
waited for me, without caring for any- 
one else! Gee! It will be grand to feel 
you're thinking of me when I’m away off 
somewhere. Will you promise, kiddie, 
to think of me when you see violets?” 

That was an easy promise. Suze gave 
it with all her heart. 


HEY parted that night, at the door 
of Madame Durand’s flat; and they 
did not meet again, for Bob’s offer of 
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himself for the Foreign Legion was ac- 
cepted. Any man can be enlisted for the 
Legion at any time and anywhere, in 
France: and in war-days they are not 
packed off to Algeria or Cochin China. 
Bob was a worthy offering. The Legion 
was pleased with him. He had been in 
the militia at home, and so that helped 
him, he wrote, and his training was short 
before he was sent to the front. 

Months went on, and nearly every day 
a letter came to Suze. When twenty- 
four hours passed with no word from 
Bob, she had death in her heart. She 
could not believe that girls she knew 
whose lovers were fighting suffered as 
she suffered. It seemed that Bob was as 
necessary to her life as the blood that 
rushed through her veins at thought of 
him. It couldn’t be so with other girls. 
Even when their lovers were killed, 
though they put on mourning with long, 
black veils which weighed pounds, often 
after a few weeks or months they were 
engaged again. Suze believed that her 
heart would stop and she would fall 
dead if Bob were killed. 

But it couldn’t happen, it couldn’t! 
It was too bad to be true. God would 
not be so cruel 
as to take Bob 
away, when she 
had been good 
in spite of the 
dreams which 
used to tempt 
her. She de- 
served a reward. 
30b was the 
reward. God 
couldn’t be an 
Indian giver: 
but to remind 
Him of His 
duty she prayed 
almost every 
moment of the 
day. She prayed 
while she 
walked and 
while she¥ 
worked, while- 
she dressed and 
undressed. She 
prayed on her 


morning; she prayed in church when- 
ever she had an hour or even a few 
minutes to spare. She prayed to God 
and to the Holy Virgin and to all the 
kindest saints. 

Her mother was happy. She thought 
that Suze, the gay pagan child bored by 
religion, was finding in it her greatest 
joy. It did not occur to her that Suze 
was trying to bribe God—nothing else 
but that. 

One Sunday, when Bob had been two 
months gone, and the war was a year old, 
no letter came. That had happened be- 
fore, missing a letter on the best day of 
the week, but each time the anguish and 
fear were the same, or more sharp. What 
if the next day, and the next, should 
drag on, with no word? Suze had always 
that sick presentiment, and then the 
sensation of coming up against a high 
wall—at the end of the world. 

“OQ dear Christ, O Sainted Mary, let 
me hear to-morrow!” the girl prayed. 
But to-morrow dawned, and darkened to 
night, and her prayer was not answered. 
In the middle of the week she was too 
ill to go to work. She didn’t care 
whether she lost her place with Calline 
Seeurs or not. 
So the days 
passed —if you 
could call them 
days. Suze won- 
dered that she 
was alive. Yet 
she must live— 
to know. 

Then at last 
she did know. 
A comrade — a 
man named Le 
Brun, about 
whom Bob had 
spoken — 
wrote. Bob had 
asked him to 
write to Ma- 
demoiselle Dur- 
and if anything 
happened. He 
had been 
wounded him- 
self, in the at- 
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away off somewhere. Will you promise, kiddie, to think tack where Bob 
knees by her of me when you see. violets?” That was an easy 
bed night and promise. Suze gave it with all her heart. 


fell, but now he 
was better. Bob 
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had been reported missing at first, 
as perhaps Mademoiselle Durand had 
somehow learned; but it would not be 
fair to let her go on believing that, and 
hoping. He—Le Brun—had seen Bob 
lying mortally wounded on the battle- 
field, bleeding to death, past speaking. 
Only such a little attack, hardly re- 
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ported in the papers! 
a brave fellow like Bob had to go in 
that way, without winning glory. But he 
had died doing his duty—more than his 
duty, since he, an American born, could 
honorably have kept out of the war. 


It was hard that 


UZE was strangely stunned by the 

news. It seemed that she suffered 
less than in the days and nights when she 
had been tossed, bruised and _ broken, 
back and forth between hope and fear. 
She felt crushed, as if some immense 
weight had fallen upon her. But sud- 
denly pain sprang up in her heart like 
a living flame. It was actually there, in 
her heart, a physical ache beyond bear- 
ing. Her impulse was to go and fling 
herself in the river which has cooled so 
many hearts on fire. But life and youth 
were too strong. She looked at the water 
and turned away, yet not to go home. 
For hours she walked the streets until 
hunger and exhaustion had drugged the 
torture of her mind. Only then did she 
creep back to the flat, at midnight, to 
find her mother waiting. 

“My child, my poor Suze, thou hast 
come to me! The good God and I will 
comfort thee!” cried Madame Durand. 

To her horror, the girl laughed. “Le 
bon Dieu et Cie.,’ Suze sneered. This 


would have been blasphemy if sorrow 
hadn’t stolen the child’s wits. 
Durand 


Madame 


thought that her daughter’s 
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head had gone wrong. But next day she 
appeared sane enough, except that she 
forbade Mother to speak of Bob. 

When Suze had gone out, saying in a 
queer, sulky voice that she wished to find 
new work, Madame Durand and Rose 
Marie talked her over together in an 
awestruck They agreed that she 


way. 
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“looked different,’”’ not sad or wild, as 
she had looked while she waited for let- 
ters, but as if she were in a silent rage, 
defying some one whom she hated. ‘She 
looks wicked,’ the angel child ventured 
to say, but Madame Durand gently re- 
proached her darling. 

“Suze was never like us,” she ex- 
plained. ‘She takes things in a way we 
don’t understand. Yet all those prayers 
of hers while she had the dear Bob will 
not be wasted. She will have help.” 

But that was exactly what Suze was 
thinking ; that all those prayers of hers 
had been “wasted.” Madame -Durand 
and Rose Marie were right about one 
thing. She was in a silent rage, and 
she was defying some one she hated. 
That One was God—if there were a God. 

It was evident that, if she were to live, 
she must have something to keep her 
thoughts from the past. The one out- 
let was to find work, hard work. 
Nothing would have tempted her back 
to Calline Sceurs, where the girls knew 
about Bob and would talk of him. But 
Suze was an expert sewer of sleeves. She 
found a situation with Phrynette, Cal- 
line’s newest and smartest rival. Suze 
had more responsibility and more money. 
Madame Durand much pleased. 
“Now we can save,” Mother said. ‘‘With 
what I earn” (she was a dressmaker), 
“and this increase of yours, next spring 
we can buy a piano for /a petite.” 
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“T don’t mean to save,” Suze warned 
her openly. “If I’m to live, I must have 
something to live for. I shall give you 
what I gave before, not a sou over. The 
rest I shall spend on clothes, or any- 
thing I fancy, perhaps for you or Rose 
Marie, perhaps for myself.” 

This was another phase of the 
changed Suze—Suze who, with all her 
faults, had ever been loyal to family 
needs. 

Suze did not put on mourning for 
Bob. He had hated crape, and half in 
joke one day had made her promise not 
to wear it “if I don’t come back.” It 
was the same day she had promised to 
think of him whenever she saw violets. 
She carried out her threat of not saving 
a sou, and bought herself pretty things. 
It was her one pleasure—a dangerous 
pleasure, Madame Durand feared: but it 
was worse than useless remonstrating 
with Suze in these days. One got one’s 
head snapped off! 

The girl was prettier than she had 
been, though not in a “good way,” her 
mother anxiously thought as the spring 
opened. She was slenderer, more chic of 
figure, and a touch of rouge under the 
green-gray eyes gave a pearly look to her 
skin. She had done something to her 
hair; its latent copper tint was brought 
out, and the loose waves had glints of 
red gold. Madame Durand was sure 
every man must turn to stare at the new 
Suze, and she watched the clock at night 
when the girl ought to come home. 

Women seemed to care as much about 
clothes as before the war. Phrynette had 
great luck with her clients. She saw, 
as Calline Sceurs had seen, that Suze 
Durand had a “personality.”” She too 
sent the girl sometimes to pacify vexed 
clients who had been kept waiting. Suze 
would go out looking pretty and smart, 
accompanied by a ¢rotteur carrying a box 
with the delayed order; and she had an 
almost hypnotic way of soothing a cus- 
tomer’s rage. 


NE morning, after an agitating scene 

at the telephone, Suze was rushed off 
to the Princess de Courlaine. The 
Princess lived in a charming house in a 
street off the Champs Flysées. Her hus- 
band was fighting, of course, but her 
brother-in-law Prince Paul was _ ~,é- 


formé, not quite an invalid, yet too 
delicate for the terrible strain of war. 
The doctors had sent him home after his 
first month at the front, and since then 
he had been at loose ends, trying to for- 
get in one way or other that he was a 
man useless to his country. He had just 
come up from the Riviera and had 
dropped in for déjeuner with his be/lle- 
seur, to hear the news of his brother 
and of Paris, when Suze and her com- 
panion arrived. 

The middle-aged princess was read- 
ing a letter to her young brother-in-law 
when the emissaries of -Phrynette were 
announced. “Would you like to see the 
newest of the new?” Paul de Courlaine 
was asked, and he said yes, for women’s 
finery amused him. Suze and the frot- 
teur were ushered in. The frotteur 
opened the huge wooden box. Suze, with 
daintiness and grace, lifted out three 
frocks, each more marvelous than its 
predecessor, explaining in a soft voice 
why Madame Phrynette had not been 
able to finish the work last week accord- 
ing to promise. De Courlaine did not 
look at the dresses. 

Suze didn’t glance at him, even from 
under her lashes. After the respectful 
little bow, by which on entering she 
saluted the occupants, she gave no sign 
of awareness that a young man was one 
of them. Yet she knew perfectly well 
that there was a young man, not hand- 
some but distinguished, with the air of 
having everything in the world he 
wanted. She knew, as girls do know with 
their eyes down, that he was “struck” 
with her. That he should be noticing 
her with an interest which seemed to 
set magnetic currents vibrating through 
the room was a compliment from such 
a man. 

“Mais elle est gentille, cette petite, 
n’est-ce pas?” said the Princess, who 
saw what her brother-in-law was “up 
to,” and was not shocked—only amused. 
She expected to make the girl blush, and 
to tease Paul. 

The girl did blush, though not as 
Bob’s Suze would have blushed. She 
smiled with that becoming modesty 
which best shows off eyelashes ; and hav- 
ing finished her errand, bowed herself 
away with the /rotteur in tow. Before 
she reached the door, Courlaine politely 
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Her impulse was to go and fling herself in the 
river which has cooled so many hearts on fire. 
But life and youth were too strong. She looked 
at the water and turned away, yet not to go home. 
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threw it open and contrived to slip 
something into her hand. Suze could not 
have dropped the thing if she had 
wished, without getting the man and 
herself into trouble, but she did not 
wish. 

As the girls escaped, Suze examined 
the stiff little roll in her palm. It proved 
to be a visiting card, and scrawled upon 
it in pencil were the words, “IVill call 
for you with an automobile and take you 
for a drive this evening when you finish 
work.” He had decided quickly that he 
wanted to meet her again! He must 
have written while Suze displayed the 
dresses to his sister-in-law. 
“Clever!” the girl thought. He 
hadn’t risked a refusal by asking her to 
meet him. She was obliged to leave work 
at six, and if he chose the right moment, 
it wouldn’t be her fault if they met. But 
she would not cheapen herself by wait- 
ing a second. 

It was not difficult for De Courlaine 
to choose the right moment. Anybody 
in the neighborhood could tell his chauf- 
feur at what time Phrynette closed. Suze 
had no need to wait. The limousine had 


been on the watch with shining crystal 
eyes a quarter of an hour before Phry- 
nette’s girls began to come out. 
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Suze walked past as if the grand blue 
car were invisible ; but De Courlaine was 
not the man for an error in tact. Suze 
guessed this, and had no fear of being 
accosted before her friends. It was only 
when she had tripped indifferently on for 
some distance with the auto slowly fol- 
lowing that its inmate showed himself. 

“Wont you let me take you for a drive, 
just to the Cascade and back ?” he asked, 
joining the neat figure. 

Suze turned and gave him a gray- 
green glance. “Monsieur, I am not a 
girl, if you please, whom any man can 
pick up.” 

“Mademoiselle, I am not ‘any man.’ 

“No. You are a prince. But does that 
change anything?” 

“It might change your whole life, if 
you would let it!” 

“T thought,” Suze reminded him, 
“you were talking of half an hour’s 
drive!” 

“I was. I am. But during that drive 
we can talk of the future.” 

Suze went for the drive. 
meant all along to go. 


” 


She had 


T was seldom, she explained, that she 
had any pleasure; and it was by the 
car and not by its owner that she was 
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tempted. Prince Paul de Courlaine took 
the cue and behaved himself charmingly. 
If Suze had been a vraie demoiselle of 
his own world, he could not have treated 
her with more respect. The next eve- 
ning and the next the same program was 
repeated; but then, it seemed to De 
Courlaine, even the girl must feel that it 
was time for an end of the first act. 

The third day was Sunday. Instead 
of taking Rose Marie for a walk, Suze 
went out alone early, met De Courlaine 
in his car and lunched with him at a 
country restaurant. He told her she was 
the sweetest and prettiest girl he had 
ever seen, different from any other, and 
that it was abominable she should waste 
her youth in hard work. 

“T’d love to give you beautiful things 
such as you brought to my sister-in- 
law the day I saw you first,” he said. 
“T’d love to buy you pearls better than 
hers, and see you against a rose-and- 
silver background like her boudoir—all 
your own. Wouldn’t that make you 
happy? And theaters and concerts, and 
the most beautiful places of the world 
to see—you the most beautiful woman 
there ?” 

Suze had expected this offer, but she 
shivered a little when it came, because 
in a faint undertone another voice echoed 
through her soul: “Such a beauty as you 
are, a fascinator 
that a prince might 
fall in love with. 
And you waited for 
me.’ Yes, she had 
waited, but there 
was nothing and no 
one to wait for 
now. The only life 
was to forget. She 
said to De Courlaine 
that she could not 
make up her mind, 
that she must have 
a little time to 
think. De Courlaine 
gave her till next 
day. He asked that 
instead of going to 
work she should 
break with the treadmill there and then, 
that she should go shopping with him 
and that she should choose whatever 
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she liked. “Everything you need to make 








“Will you not let me take you for a drive, just to 
the Cascade and back?” he asked, join- . 
ing the neat figure. which they would 


you the most admired girl in Paris—or 
Monte Carlo, or wherever you go.” 


CUZE would not promise to meet him. 
but she hinted that, if she were at 
the rendezvous he named for the morn- 
ing, it would mean that she consented. 
She did not want the man to be too sure. 
She wanted him to have an uneasy night, 
and then to keep him waiting next day 
at the meeting-place; but—she would 
come to it. She had not a throb of love 
in her heart for the weary-looking, pale 
prince with the high-arched eyebrows 
and nose of distinguished shape; but 
she had told herself many times that 
love had died for her, with the sweetness 
of youth, like a bird in a shut cage in 
a dark room. She meant to get what 
was left in life, and it seemed that for 
a pretty girl without money or position 
there was just one way of getting it. 
Prince Paul de Courlaine opened the 
way ; but in Suze’s plan he was only the 
means to an end. She wouldn’t wait for 
him to tire of her and throw her aside. 
No! The moment he had made her 
known and given her a footing, she 
would leave him and start an independ- 
ent life high up at the top of the demi- 
monde. By that time she would have 
learned to be a woman of the world, 
and she would have a great success, one 
of the historic cour- 
tesans of Paris such 
as the girls at Cal 
line Seurs and 
Phrynette’s talked 
of. As for Mother 
and Rose Marie, it 
would be for them 
to choose. She 
would make them 
rich if they liked. 
If they didn’t like, 
if they threw her 
over, then it 
couldn’t be helped. 
And at worst she 
would post them 
money anonymously 


have to use, because 
they couldn’t send it back. 
The next day, Monday, Suze started 


out at the usual hour as if to go to work. 


without any good-by kisses. Kissing 

















had ceased to be since “Suze had 
changed.” Instead of going to Phry- 
nette’s, or to the rendezvous, she sat in 
the little park until she thought De 
Courlaine had been kept on tenterhooks 
long enough. Then, looking very beauti- 
ful in her pure pallor (she had put on 
no rouge), she appeared at the meeting- 
place. 

“Dieu merci.” cried the man, who 
had waited nearly an hour. “I thought 
—I was afraid—” 

“Don’t thank God, then,” said the 
girl. “J have found it very bad luck to 
thank God.” 

It was a wonderful day. Suze was 
nearer to being happy than she had been 
since she—was young. De Courlaine 
took her to the smartest of the shops 
and bought for her many dresses and 
exquisite under-things, fine as _ frost- 
wreaths. He let her choose as many 
hats as she liked ; he bought her a string 
of pearls which cost ten thousand francs, 
a big diamond solitaire, and a wedding- 
ring. In silence she listened when he 
instructed the shop people to send at 
once, by special messenger, everything 
to “Madame Courland, Trois bis Rue 
des Tourterelles.” Perhaps he expected 
her to ask questions, but when she asked 
none, he, said at last: “You'll find the 
lot waiting for you when I take you— 
home, in time to dress for dinner. I’ve 
engaged a furnished apartment for you, 
and servants. I think you will not be 
dissatisfied.” 


3 


It was almost evening when, after tea 

at the Ritz—Suze’s first tea there, ex- 
cept in the long-ago dreams—the auto- 
mobile turned into the Rue des Tour- 
terelles. The moment the door was 
opened by an elderly yet chic maid, 
Suze realized that the jewel had seemed 
to De Courlaine worth a very costly 
setting; and at the door he left her. 
“You invite me to dinner?” he asked. 
Suze said “Yes.” The maid announced 
that the chef was preparing dinner for 
seven-thirty. Madame would have two 


hours to look at the parcels which had 
arrived, to rest and to dress. 

It was a small flat, but perfect after 
its fashion, and it had evidently been 
decorated as a frame for a beautiful 
The maid was an ex- 


blonde woman. 
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perienced hairdresser. When Suze had 
bathed and swathed herself in a silk 
wrapper, her hair was done in a wonder- 
ful way which, she could see, made her 
as alluring and mysterious as a mermaid. 
Then she was put into the gown which 
its giver liked best and had begged her 
to wear—a pale sea-green, sea-blue tulle. 
The pearls were fastened round her 
white throat, and made her delicately 
powdered neck look soft as swan’s-down. 
De Courlaine arrived before she was 
ready, and when she came from her rose- 
colored bedroom into the mauve-and- 
silver boudoir adjoining, he dropped on 
his knees and kissed her hands. 

Beyond was the startlingly modern 
dining-room in white and black lacquer, 
all color concentrated in the deep-red 
roses scattered over the table. The chef 
must have been a genius, for the dinner, 
Suze thought, was like a feast in a 
fairy-stery. Yet she could eat little. Her 
hands were ice-cold, and she ceased 
shivering only when De Courlaine had 
made her drink some champagne. 

Then the sluggish blood bounded 
through her veins, and she laughed, 
though she did not know whether she 
was happy or miserable. How could she 
know, when her head swam, and her 
thoughts were so confused that they 
were hardly thoughts at all? Besides, 
she didn’t care—didn’t care! 





HE fairy-book dinner was not long. 

There were just enough courses: and 
when De Courlaine had teased Suze to 
eat a few hothouse strawberries, he asked 
her to give him coffee and liqueur in the 
boudoir. “I have another little surprise 
for you there,” he said. 

He led her into the next room. Al- 
ready a silver tray stood on a low table 
beside the great cushion-covered sofa of 
mauve brocade. The coffee was to be 
Turkish coffee, and De Courlaine made 
it himself. Suze had never tasted it be- 
fore. She sipped the sirupy stuff eagerly, 
and then some green Chartreuse. De 
Courlaine gave her a cigarette but took 
it from her fingers before it was half 
smoked. ; 

“At last you are mine!” he said. 
“Now for our wedding-ceremony. You 
haven’t let me kiss you yet, but you are 
going to atone for that!” 
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She lay with her chin thrown up. It was good, for a moment, to have her eyes closed. The girl felt sleepy 
and strange, and did not care what the surprise was to be. 


He sprang up and took from a con- 
sole in a corner a great box of mauve 
satin which Suze had not noticed. It 
was tied with broad purple ribbon. De 
Courlaine’s fingers quivered as _ he 
tugged at the bowknot. “Did you won- 
der there were no flowers in your bou- 
doir, flowers of the right color?” he 
asked. “Lie back among the cushions 


and shut your eyes!’ And when Suze 
did not obey quickly, he pushed her 
back. She lay with her chin thrown up, 
the pearls he had given cool on the throat 
his hot hand touched. It was good, for 
a moment, to have her eyes 
But suddenly, like a delicate, perfumed 
dew, something rained down upon her, 
rained on her face, her hair, her neck. 


closed. 
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With a cry she opened her eyes. She 
was covered with violets. De Courlaine 
showered them in purple handfuls from 
the mauve box. She drank their breath 
with -her breath. They fell through the 
low neck of her dress into her bosom 
and lay over her heart. Their perfume 
pierced her soul. 

“Violets!’’ she heard 
“Violets—now! My God!” 

“Ves, violets, - now. A bed of violets, 
a bower of violets for my fresh violet 
among the faded roses I have known!” 

The box was empty, and he tossed it 
aside, opening his arms. But Suze 
was on her feet. She pushed him away 
so fiercely that he fell into a chair, his 
weak heart pounding at his throat. 
Staring, amazed, he let her dart from 
the room into the bedroom adjoining 
and slam the door between. When he 
staggered up, it was locked. Suze, on 
the other side, was tearing off the pearls 
and the green tulle dress and ringing 
for the maid. “Find me my clothes I 
came in,” she ordered, while De Cour- 
laine listened, like one in a nightmare, 
to the high, wild voice of the girl who 
must, it seemed, have gone mad. 

He was not a man to make scenes be- 
fore a servant; yet when it was borne 
in upon him that Suze meant to go, he 
hurried to bar her exit in the hall. 

But it would have been as easy to bar 
the way of a tigress. With a look of 
horror and hatred he will never forget 
or understand, Suze thrust him aside and 
went out into the night. 


herself cry. 


GUZE went straight home. She longed 

like a lost child to see her mother, 
not to tell anything, but just to fall on 
a heart that loved her, and lie there, 
resting quietly. She wanted to see little 
Rose Marie—see her asleep and press a 
hot cheek to a soft, child hand. 

“They’re mine, those two,” she 
thought. ‘TI ha¥e still a right to them. 
I have still a right to Bob.” 

The impression was strong upon Suze 
that somehow Bob must have known, 
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and sent the violets to save her. The 
whole world was changed because of the 
wonderful meaning in that impression. 
It meant that if Bob’s spirit could come 
to her rescue, he existed and she might 
find him again. Indeed it was almost 
as if she had found him now. 

How thankful she was that she had 
not left a note at home, saying she had 
gone to make another life for herself! 
She unlocked the door and went in. No 
one was in the sitting-room, but she 
could hear a voice in the room beyond. 
Mother was with Rose Marie, talking 
to the child and putting her to bed. 

“T have left it under her plate,” were 
the words Suze heard. “It is the only 
thing I can do, for I am too tired to 
sit up. She is often so late—who can 
tell when may walk in? Yet I 
should have liked to give it to her my- 
self. It will not be good for the girl to 
learn such news, all alone in the night.” 

Suze tiptoed to the table where her 
supper had been laid. She lifted the 
thick white plate and looked underneath. 
A telegram blue as faded violets lay on 
the unbleached cloth. It was addressed 
to Mademoiselle Durand, but it had 
been opened and folded again. 

First of all she looked at the signa- 
ture, Le Brun. That was the name of 
Bob’s comrade, the man who had written 
long ago that he had seen Bob dying on 
the battlefield. She read: 





she 


I have escaped from a German prison. 
I found Bob there. He did not die, after 
all, and I beg your forgiveness for the 
sorrow I made you suffer, though I meant 
well. He is not strong yet, for he has been 
months in hospital, but he told me to let 
you know, if I got through, that he thinks 
of you always. You are to go on waiting 
for him, and he will come perhaps with 
the next violets. 


There was a crash in the sitting-room, 
and Mother rushed in to find Suze on 
the floor in a dead faint, with the tele- 
gram in her hand. 

So the prayers to 


God and all the 


kindest saints had not been wasted; for 
mothers know that joy does not kill. 





may expect one in an early issue. 
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“Yes, you'll talk, and everybody 
will talk, and I'll be dead, thank 


Gawd, and not have to listen 
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PATRICE 
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—— had served forty- 
four years on the police-force 
of Northernapolis, and during 
all but five years of that time 
he had patrolled the Forest 
Park section. He had seen 
Forest Park grow from a sel- 
vage of outskirts into a mass 
of streets, and he had con- 
tributed to whatever was 
sound and generous in 
that growth. And he had 
seen the beginnings of Little 
Hell, where the toughs who 
were not enterprising enough 
to stand the struggle in the 
downtown slums huddle in a 
degenerate colony of shacks 
and goats and baskets of 
stelen coal. Gradually what 
had been his beat be- 
came a dozen beats, 
and he was narrowed 
down to a station 
in Little Hell. 

Don Dorgan , 
might have been a ser- 
geant, or even a captain, 
but it had early been seen at 
headquarters that he was 
a crank about Forest Park. For hither 
he had brought his bonny lass of a wife, 
and here he had built their shack, tar- 
papered it himself, and clapboarded it; 
here his wife had died, and here she was 
buried. It was believed that he 
slightly cracked about the section, but 
there was nothing cracked in his method 
of tackling a yegg, and it was so great 
a relief in the whirl of department 
politics to have a man who was contented 
with his job, that the Big Fellows were 
glad of Dorgan, and kept him there 
where he wanted to be, year after year, 
patrolling Forest Park. 

For Don Pat Dorgan had the immense 
gift of loving people, all people. In a 


was 


to your gassing,” cri 


young Polo. 


For once 
in his life of 
i decisions in 
matters that 
concerned life 
and death and 
imminent disaster, 
Dorgan was feebly 
indecisive. e re- 
spected the divine 
rights of love, but 
also he had an old- 
fashioned respect for 
the rights of parents 
with their offspring. 
“I guess maybe you 
better go with your 
papa, Effe. I'll talk 


to him—” 


Ear | 
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day before anyone ini 

Northernapolis had heard 

of scientific penology, Dor- 

gan believed that the duty of a police- 
man with clean gloves and a clean heart 
was not to club men and bring them in 
to the station, to secure a conviction from 
the magistrate or a cigar from a cub 
assistant district attorney, but rather to 
keep people from needing to be arrested. 
He argued with drunken men and per- 
suaded them to hide out in an alley and 
sleep off the drunk. When he did arrest 
them, it was because they were sedately 
staggering home intent on beating up 
the wives of their bosoms. Any home- 
less man could get a nickel from Dorgan, 
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“Mr. Dorgan, years I 
have respected you, but— 
Effie, you come home 
now,” said Kugler. 


“Oh, what will I 
do, Mr. Dorgan?” 
wailed Effie. j 
“Should I do like | 
f 


Papa wants I 


road- 
the 
To 


and a 
map of 
doss-houses. 
big bruisers he 

spoke slowly, and he 
beat them with his nightstick where it 
would hurt the most but injure the least. 
Yet to little girls crying over spilled 
parental beer he was a gentle guardian, 
and the babe would go trotting off with 
funds for a new growler—and some- 
times for a new doll. Along his beat, 
small boys might play baseball, provided 
they did not break windows or get 
themselves in front of motor-cars. The 


pocket in his coat-tail was a mine; here 
were secreted not only his midnight 
sandwiches, his revolver and handcuffs 
and a comic supplement for his private 
diversion in spare hours, but also a bag 
of striped candy for his youthful clients, 
and a red rubber ball. 
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Children and wife of his own 
he had none at all, save in 
> Forest Cemetery, whither 
Hy .. he went every Sun- 
\ % day after mass; 
\. f a 
n> * » but toa whole 

™ “tS ’ community he 

¢ was a_ benign 
A father. 
Widow 


When the 

Maclester’s 

son took to the booze, 
it was Don Dorgan 
who made him enlist in 
the navy. Such things 
were Don’s work—his 
art. Joy of his art 
he had when Kitty 
Silva, who had gone 
wrong, repented 
and became clean- 
living; when 
Micky Connors, 
whom Dorgan had 
known ever since 
Micky was a 
squawking orphan, 
became a doctor, 
with a large glass 
sign lettered J. J. 
Connors, M. D., D. S., and a nurse, by 
golly, to let a poor man in to see the 
great Doctor Connors! 
ORGAN never played favorites 
among his children; but he did have 

for one boy and girl a sneaking fondness 
that transcended the kindliness he felt 
toward the others. They were not weak, 
this boy and girl; their bones were not 
cooked macaroni, like the spines of most 
of the crawlers in Little Hell. They were 
Polo Magenta, son of the Italian-Eng- 
lish-Danish jockey who had died of the 
coke, and Effie Kugler, daughter of that 
Jewish delicatessen man who knew more 
of the Talmud than any man in the 
Ghetto — Effie the pretty and plump, 
black-haired and quick-eyed, a perfect 
armful for anyone. Polo Magenta had 
the stuff of a man in him, though he 
had started badly, when his widowed 
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father had lost his nerve and his rating, 
and had taken to the white stuff and to 
beating Polo. 

The boy worshiped motors as_ his 
father had worshiped horses. At four- 
teen, when his father died, he was washer 
at McManus’ Garage; at eighteen he 
was one of the smoothest taxi-drivers in 
the city. At nineteen, dropping into 
Kugler’s Delicatessen for sausages and 
crackers for his midnight lunch, he was 
waited upon by Effie, and desired her 
greatly. 

Thereafter he hung about the little 
shop nightly, till old Kugler noticed 
and frowned upon them—upon Polo, 
the gallantest lad in Little Hell, supple 
in his chauffeur’s uniform,  straight- 
backed as the English sergeant who had 
been his grandfather, pale-haired like a 
Dane, altogether a_ soldierly figure, 
whispering across the counter to blush- 
ing and hot-blooded Effie. Now, old 
Kugler knew of Polo, as did everyone 
in Little Hell. Polo was a Goy, and 
Kugler had sworn that he would shoot 
Effie before he would let her marry a 
Goy. Also, Pelo was a driver of an 
abomination of speed, such as threatened 
Kugler every time he crossed Minnis 
Place to call upon Rashpushkin, the 
cobbler and scholar. And Polo was the 
son of a drug-fiend. 

Kugler would grow! that he was a 
poor man, but he did not want the money 
from Polo’s purchases, and would Polo 
please go away and never come back to 
the shop. Then for an hour he would 


roar at Effie, and say what he would 
do to her if she ever again spoke to 
Polo. He wouldn’t have done anything 


of the sort, but he believed that by 
violence he was saving her—the child 
of sparse living and honest scholarship 
—from marrying a cosmopolitan degen- 
erate and becoming one of the thin- 
blooded, wasted wives of Little Hell who 
furtively sneaked into family entrances 
to forget their husbands. Effie wept, 
promised not to see Polo again and went 
to her room behind the shop to devise 
ways of seeing him again—which she 
did. 

Kugler discovered their meetings. He 
lurked at the door and prevented Polo 
from driving past and picking her up. 
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So Effie became pale with longing to 
see her boy; Polo took to straight Bour- 
bon, which is not good for a taxi-driver 
racing to catch trains. He had an ac- 
cident, once; he merely smashed the 
fenders of another car; but one more 
of the like, and the taxi-company would 
let him out. He grew sullen, and began 
to remember his father’s mumblings 
about all the world being: against them. 
Already Polo was ripe for real citizen 
ship in Little Hell, the land of failures. 

HEN Patrolman Don Dorgan, who 

had watched all this, or gathered it 
from bootblack gossip, sat in on the 
game. He decided that Polo Magenta 
should marry Effie, and in his simple 
hearted way he started to bring this mar- 
riage about, without consultation either 
of priest or rabbi. He told Polo that he 
would bear a message from him to the 


girl, and while he was meticulously 
selecting a cut of sausage for sand- 
wich, he whispered to her that Polo 


was waiting, with his car, in the alley 
off Minnis Place. Aloud he bawled: 
“Come walk the block with me, Effe, 
you little divvle, if your father will let 


you. Mr. Kugler, it isn’t often that 
Don Dorgan invites the ladies to go 


a-walking with him, but it’s spring, and 
you know how it is with us wicked cops. 
The girl looks as if she needed a breath 
of fresh air.” 

“That’s r-r-r-right,” said Kugler. 
“You go valk a block with Mr. Dorgan, 
Effie, and mind you come r-r-r-right 
back.” 

Effie trotted beside him, a pretty 
picture of a naive lassie going out with 
Uncle Don Dorgan, while her heart was 
flame and roses with the thought that 
she was to see Polo. 

Dorgan stood like a lion at the mouth 
of the alley where, beside his taxi, Polo 
Magenta was waiting. Dorgan couldn’t 
help overhearing; he was no 
dropper, but as he caught the cry with 
which Effie came to her lover, he remem- 
bered the evenings long gone when he 
and his own sweetheart had met in the 
maple lane that was now the scrofulous 
Minnis Place. 

“Hello, kid,” he heard Polo say, after 
a time, with the harshness of shy love. 


eaves- 
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“This is a dead swell meeting-place, eh? 
Fhis is me new garage. Lemme intro- 
duce you to old Miss Garbage Can, me 
new partner.” 

“Oh, Polo, I’d meet you anywhere. 
The days have been like dead things, 
never seeing you nowhere.” 

“Gee, we're getting to be 
poets! On the level, kid, I 
know how you mean. I got 
to thinking you’re like a 
sunset, one of these eight- 
cylinder humdinger sun- 
sets, all fire and blood 
and glory. It hurts, 
kid, to get up in the 
morning and have every- 
thing empty, knowing I 
wont see you any time. 

I could run the machine 

off the Boulevard and end 
everything, my heart’s so cold 
without you.” 

“Oh, is it, Polo, is it 
really >” 

“Say, look, we only 
got a couple minutes. 

I’ve got a look in on 

a partnership in a 

repair-shop in Thorn- 

wood Addition. If I 

can swing it, we can 

beat it and get 
hitched, and 
when your old 
man sees I’m 
prospering—’ 

While Dorgan heard Polo’s voice 
grow crisp with practical hopes, he 
bristled and felt sick. For Kugler was 
coming along Minnis Place, peering 
ahead, hunched with suspicion. Dorgan 
tried to widen out. his shoulders to block 
the alley. He dared not turn to warn the 
lovers, or even to shout, for already 
Kugler was hurrying toward him. 

Dorgan smiled. ‘Evening again,” he 
said. “It was a fine walk I had with 
Effie. Is she got back yet?” 

He had moved out into the street, and 
was standing between Kugler and the 
alley-mouth, his arms akimbo. 

Kugler ducked under his arm, and 
saw Effie cuddled beside her lover, 
the two of them sitting on the running- 
board of Polo’s. machine, their cheeks 
together, their hands firm clasped. 
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“Effie, you will come home now,” 
said the old man. There was terrible 
wrath in the quietness of his graybeard 
voice. 

The lovers looked shamed and fright- 
ened. 

Dorgan swaggered up toward the 

group. ‘Look here, Mr. Kugler: 

M Polo’s a fine upstanding lad. He 

aint got no had habits—to speak 
of... He’s promised me he'll lay 
off the booze.- He’ll make a fine 

man for Effie—” 
“Mr. Dorgan, years I have 
respected you, but— Effie, 
you come home now,” said 

Kugler. 
“Oh, what will I do, Mr. 
Dorgan ?’’ wailed Effe. 
“Should I do like Papa 
wants I should, or should 
I go off with Polo?” 

For once in his 
life of decisions 
in matters that 
concerned life 
and death and 
imminent dis- 
aster, Dor- 
gan was fee- 
bly indecisive. 

He respected 

the divine 

rights of love, 
but also he 
had an _ old- 
fashioned ° re- 
spect for the 
rights of parents with their offspring. 

“I guess maybe you better go with 
your papa, Effie. I'll talk to him—” 

“Yes, you'll talk, and everybody will 
talk, and I'll be dead, thank. Gawd, and 
not have to listen to your gassing,” cried 
young Polo. “Get out of my way, all 
of you.” 

Already he was in_the driver’s 
and backing his, machine out. 
rocking round the corner. 


Don Dorgan might have been 
a sergeant, or even a captain, 
but it had early been seen at 
headquarters that he was a 
crank about Forest Park. 


seat 
Ite. went 


NEXT morning- Dorgan heard. that 
Polo had been discharged by- the 


taxi-company for speeding through 
traffic and smashing the tail-lights of an- 
other machine; then that he had got a 
position as private chauffeur in the sub- 
urbs, been discharged for impudence, 
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got another position and been arrested 
for joy-riding with a bunch of young 
toughs from Little Hell. He was to be 
tried on the charge of stealing his em- 
ployer’s machine. 

Dorgan brushed his citizen’s clothes, 
got an expensive hair-cut and sham- 
poo, and went to call on the employer, 
a righteous-whiskered man, who refused 
to listen to maundering defenses of the 
boy, declaring he would press the charge. 

Dorgan called on Polo, in his cell. 

“Tt’s all right.” Polo said. “I’m glad 
I was pinched. Course I hope they wont 
give me a long stretch, but I needed 
something to stop me, hard. I was going 
nutty, and if somebody hadn’t slammed 
on the emergency, I don’t know what I 
would have done. Seemed like I was in 
a snowstorm running a car I couldn't 
control. Now I’ve sat here reading and 
thinking, and I’m right again. I always 
gotta do things hard, booze or be good. 
And now I’m going to think hard, and 
I aint sorry to have the chancet to be 
quiet.” 

Indeed, Polo looked like a young 
zealot, with his widened eyes and up- 
lifted face; and as Dorgan left him, 
the officer murmured an awkward prayer 
of thankfulness. Dorgan brought away 
a small note in which, with much mis- 
spelling and tenderness, Polo sent to 
Effie his oath of deathless love. To the 
delivery of this note Dorgan devoted 
as much skill and loyalty as he had ever 
shown in the legal performance of his 
duty, though it involved one bribery, to 
get a youth to toll Kugler away, and 
one shocking burglarious entrance, to 
reach the room where Effie was locked 
up, a prisoner of bitter paternal love. 

Dorgan appeared as a_ character- 
witness at the trial, but Polo was sen- 
tenced to three years in prison, on a 
charge of grand larceny. 

That evening Dorgan climbed, pant- 
ing, te the cathedral, and for an hour 
he knelt with his lips moving, his spine 
cold, as he pictured young Polo shamed 
and crushed in prison, and as he dis- 
covered himself hating the law that he 
served. 

One month later Dorgan reached the 
age-limit, and was automatically retired 
from the Force, on pension. 


He protested ; he declared that he was 
as sound as ever, and clearer-headed 
than any ambitious young probationer ; 
but the retirement-rule was inviolable. 
In a moment of reform sentiment, to 
keep political favorites from being pro- 
vided with soft berths, the city council 
had voted that retired policemen should 
not be employed even in station-house 
and prison posts. 

Dorgan had no purpose in existing, 
once his work was done—nothing to 
do but hoard his pension and savings, 
and rot away into honorless death. He 
went to petition the commissioner him- 
self. It was the first time in five years, 
except on the occasions of the annual 
police-parades, that he -had gone near 
headquarters, and he was given a trium- 
phal reception. Inspectors and captains, 
reporters and aldermen, and the commis- 
sioner himself, shook his hand, con- 
gratulated him on his forty-five years of 
clean service. But to his plea they did 
not listen. It was impossible to find a 
place for him. They heartily told him to 
rest, because he had earned it. 

Dorgan nagged them. He came to 
headquarters again and again, till he be- 
came a bore, and the commissioner re- 
fused to see him. Dorgan was not a 
fool. He realized from the change in 
the door-man’s tone that they all wanted 
to get rid of him. He went shame- 
facedly back to his shack, and there he 
remained. 

For two years he huddled by the fire 
and slowly became melancholy mad— 
gray-faced, gray-haired, a gray ghost of 
himself. 


A T first Dorgan attempted to coach his 

successor on the beat, but the suc- 
cessor was a capable patrolman, and 
neither needed nor desired Dorgan’s tips 
about the desirability of watching Boot- 
jack Sorolla, and of helping the Widow 
Flynn. He could see for himself, he 
resentfully told Dorgan, and what he 
could not see he could learn from his 
partner on the beat. 

From time to time, during his two 
years of hermitage, Dorgan came out 
to visit his old neighbors. They wel- 
comed him, gave him drinks and news, 
but they did not ask his advice. They 
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week 4, FREER 


Polo took to 
straight Bour- 
bon, which is 
not good for a 
taxi-driver rac- 
ing to catch 
trains. 


had appreciated him, but there is magic 
in that symbol of authority, a uniform, 
and they were not big enough to see that 
Don Dorgan was bigger than his uni- 
form. 

So he had become a living ghost, be- 
fore the two years had gone by, and he 
talked to himself, aloud. 

Northernapolis was developing from 
a big, scattered village to a compact me- 
tropolis, as all American cities develop, 
and during these two years the police- 
force was metropolitanized. There were 
a smart new commissioner and smart new 
inspectors and a smart new uniform— 
a blue military uniform with flat cap 
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and canvas puttees and shaped coats— 
to replace the comfortable sloppy gray 
coat, baggy trousers and high gray hel- 
met of Dorgan’s day. When Dorgan 
saw the boys in their new trimness, 
with backs straighter and voices 
more precise, he jeered; but 
secretly he felt that he was 
altogether behind the times. 
After his first view of 
that uniform. at 
the police- 
parade. he 
went 
home 

and 


took 


down from behind the sheet-iron stove 
a photograph of ten years before — 
the Force of that day, proudly posed 
on the granite steps of the city hall. 
They had seemed efficient and impressive, 
then, but—his honest soul confessed it— 
they were like rural constables beside 
the crack corps of to-day. 

Presently he took out from the red- 
wood chest his own uniform, but he 
could not get himself to put on its shape- 
less gray coat and trousers, its gray hel- 
met and spotless white gloves. Yet its 
presence comforted him, proved to him 
that, improbable though it seemed, the 
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secluded old man had once been an active 
member of the Force. 

With big, clumsy, tender hands he 
darned a frayed spot at the bottom of 
the trousers, and carefully folded the 
uniform away. He took out his night- 
stick and revolver, and the sapphire- 
studded star the Department had given 
him for saving two lives in the collapse 
of the Anthony Building. He fingered 
them and longed to be permitted to 
carry them. All night, in dream 
and-half-dream and tossing wakefulness, 
he pictured himself patrolling again, the 
father of his people. 

Next morning he again took his uni- 
form, his nightstick and gun and shield 
out of the redwood chest, and he hung 
them in the wardrobe, where they had 
hung when he was off duty, in his days 
of active service. He whistled cheerfully 
and muttered: “I'll be seeing to them 
Tenth Street devils, the rotten gang of 
them.” 


UMORS began to come into the news- 

paper-offices of a “ghost-scare” out 
in the Forest Park section. An old man 
declared that he had looked out of his 
window at midnight, and seen a dead 
man, in the uniform of years before, 
standing on nothing at all. A stranger 
to the city told a curious story of hav- 
ing come home to his apartment-hotel, 
the Forest Arms, some ten blocks above 
Little Hell, at about two in the morning, 
and of having stopped to talk with a 
strange-looking patrolman, whose face 
he described as a drift of fog about 
burning, unearthly eyes. The patrolman 
had courteously told him of the building 
up of Forest Park, and at parting had 
saluted, an erect, grave, somehow touch- 
ing figure. Later the stranger was sur- 
prised to learn that the regulation uni- 
form was blue, not gray. 

A saloonkeeper of Little Hell came to 
the Ninth Precinct station, crossing him- 
self and wailing that he had “been doing 
a favor to a bunch of kids, letting them 
have a can of beer for a party,’’ when 
a ghost in a shabby old police-uniform 
had peered through the window at the 
back of the back room, mournfully 
shaken his head and pointed a thin finger 
at the pail, till the saloonkeeper had 





fearfully driven the boys away without 
their beer. He had called the bartender 
and ventured out into the yard, but no 
one was there, and so he knew that one 
risen from the dead had made himself 
known. 

After this there were dozens who saw 
the “Ghost Patrol,” as The Chronicle 
dubbed the apparition; some spoke to 
him, and importantly reported him to 
be fat, thin, tall, short, old, young, and 
composed of mist, of shadows, of optical 
illusions and of ordinary human flesh. 
Also he was proven by the most repu- 
table citizens—names and addresses given 
by The Chronicle, to the vast increase 
in circulation for one day at neighbor- 
hood news-stands—to be a myth, a hoax, 
a mystery, a particularly fine genuine 
ghost. Sometimes the Patrol was a whole 
squad of spooks, and once he was rec- 
ognized as a police-chief who had died 
twenty years before. 

Then a society elopement and a 
foreign war broke, and Ghost Patrol 
stories were forgotten. 


NE evening of early summer, the 

agitated voice of a woman tele- 
phoned to headquarters from the best 
residence-section of Forest Park that 
she had seen a burglar entering the win- 
dow of the house next door, which was 
closed for the season. The chief him- 
self took six huskies in his machine, and 
all hung with guns and glory, they 
roared out to Forest Park and surrounded 
the house. The owner of the agitated 
voice, a female in curl-papers and a 
consciousness of being a highly dramatic 
figure, stalked out to inform the chief 
that just after she had telephoned, she 
had seen another figure crawling into 
the window after the burglar. She had 
thought that the second figure had a 
revolver and a policeman’s club. 

So the chief and lieutenant crawled 
nonchalantly through an unquestionably 
open window giving on the pantry, at 
the side of the house. Their electric 


torches showed the dining-room to be 


a wreck—glass scattered and_ broken, 
drawers of the buffet on the floor, cur 
tains torn down. They remarked “Some 
scrap!” and shouted: “Come out here, 
whoever’s in this house. We got it sur- 
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rounded. Kendall, are you there? Have 
you pinched the guy?” 

There was. an unearthly silence, as 
of some one breathing in terror, a silence 
more thick and anxious than any mere 
absence of sound. They tiptoed into the 
drawing-room, where, tied to a daven- 
port, was that cele- 
brated character, 
Butte Benny. i 

‘‘My Gawd, if 
Chief,” he wailed, : 
“get me outa this. 


: ak 


: 


4 


De place is haunted. A_ bleeding 
ghost comes and grabs me and ties 
me up—gee, honest, Chief, he was a 
dead man, and he was dressed like a 
has-been cop, and he didn’t say naw- 
thin’ at all. I tried to wrastle him, and 
he got me wit’ a full Nelson and got 
me down; and oh, Chief, he beat me 
crool, he did, but he was dead as: me 
great-granddad, and there was coffin 
slime on his cheeks, and you could see 
de light trough him. Let’s get outa 
this. I'll confess anything—frame me up 
and I’ll sign de confession. Me for a 


? 


nice, safe cell for keeps! 
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The man was sweating and hysterical. 
His eyes bulged. He was tied firmly to 
the davenport. 

“Some amateur cop done this, to keep 
his hand in. Ghost me eye!” said the 
chief. But in sight of the burglar’s 
panting terror, his own flesh felt icy, 
and he couldn’t help look- 
ing about for the unknown, 
for the dead that walked. 

“Tet’s get out of this, 
Chief,” said Lieutenant 
Saxon, the bravest man in 
the strong-arm squad; and 
with Butte Benny between 
them, they fled through the 
front door, leaving the 
pantry-window still open. 


Polo was sen- 
tenced to three 
years in prison, 
ona charge of 
grand larceny. 


Neither of them would for 
anything have gone back to 
close it. They didn’t hand- 
cuff Benny. They couldn't 
have lost him! He tucked his hand into 


the chief’s arm and leaped into the car; 
and at headquarters he held a royal 
court, with his tale of the Ghost Patrol, 
till he was requested to be so good as 
to step into one of the nice, new cement 
cells that they could guarantee to be 
unhaunted. 
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N]JEXT morning when a captain came 
~~‘ to look over the damages in the 
burglarized house, he found the dining- 
room crudely straightened up, and the 
pantry-window locked. 

The chief assigned young Jack Barnes, 
of the detective bureau, to trail the 
Ghost Patrol. Jack Barnes did not 
find the Ghost. But when the baby 
daughter of Simmons, the plumber of 
Little Hell, was lost, and the neigh- 
bors in their shiftless way tried to find 
her, two men distinctly saw a_ gray- 
faced figure in a battered old-time police 
helmet leading the lost girl through 
unfrequented back allevs. They tried 
to follow, but the mysterious figure 
knew the egresses better than they did; 
and they went to report at the sta- 
tion-house. Meantime there was a ring 
at the Simmons door, and Simmons 
found his child on the doormat, crying 
but safe, dirty with days of crouching 
in cellars and wagons, but with her hair 
awkwardly tidied. In her hand, tight 
clutched, was the white-cotton glove of 
a policeman. 

Simmons gratefully took the glove to 
the precinct station. Thence it was sent 
to the chief. 

The chief was a stodgy, beef-gorging, 
beer-valiant man, but as he held the glove 
he shook his head with a profound and 
sentimental sadness. It was a regulation 
service glove, issued only by the depart- 
ment. At first sight it seemed immacu- 
late, but it had been darned with white- 
cotton thread till the original fabric was 
almost overlaid with short, inexpert 
stitches ; it had been whitened with pipe- 
clay, and from one slight brown spot, it 
must have been pressed out with a hot 
iron. It was as touching as the gown of 
a poor, proud, pretty girl. Inside it was 
stamped, in now faded rubber stamping: 
DorGAN, PATROL, 9TH PRECINCT. 
So at last the chief understood the 
identity of the Ghost Patrol. He took 
the glove to the commissioner, and be- 
tween these two harsh, abrupt men there 
was a pitying silence surcharged with 
respect. 

“We'll have to take care of the old 
man,” said the chief at last. 

Again was a detective assigned to the 
trail of the Ghost Patrol, but an older, 


more understanding man than young 
Jack Barnes. The detective saw Don 
Dorgan come out of his shack at three 
in the morning, stand stretching out 
his long arms, sniff the late-night damp- 
ness, smile as a man will when he starts 
in on the routine of work that he loves. 
He was erect ; his old uniform was clean- 
brushed, his linen collar spotless; in 
his hand he carried one lone glove. For 
all the momentary glow of his smile, 
his eyes were absent of expression. He 
looked to right and left, slipped into 
an alley, prowled through the darkness. 
so fleet and soft-stepping that the shadow 
almost lost him. He stopped at a shutter 
left open and prodded it shut with his 
old-time long nightstick. Then he stole 
back to his shack and went in. 


HE next day the chief, the com- 

missioner and a self-appointed com- 
mittee of inspectors and captains came 
calling on Don Dorgan at his shack. 
The old man was a slovenly figure, in 
open-necked flannel shirt and _ broken- 
backed slippers. It seemed impossible 
that this civilian recluse could have been 
the trim figure that the detective had 
described seeing the night before. His 
cot-bed was disheveled; his dishes sat 
in circles of grease on the table; his old 
uniform was nowhere in sight. Yet Dor- 
gan straightened up when they came, 
and faced them like an old soldier called 
to duty. The dignitaries sat about awk- 
wardly on bed and wood-box and pails, 
as ill at ease as schoolboys calling on 
their teacher, while the commissioner, 
being a man of politics, tried to explain 
that the Big Fellows had heard Dorgan 
was lonely here, and that the department 
fund was, unofficially, going to send him 
to Dr. Bristow’s Private Asylum for the 
Aged and Mentally Infirm—which he 
described as a pleasant and sociable re- 
sort, and euphemistically called ‘Doc 
Bristow’s Home.” 

“No,” said Dorgan, “that’s a private 
booby-hatch. I don’t want to go there. 
Maybe they got swell rooms, but I don’t 
want to be stowed away with a bunch 
of nuts.” 

They had to tell him, at last, that he 
was frightening the neighborhood with 
his ghostly patrol, and warn him that if 
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he did not give it up, they would have 
to put him away some place. 

“But I got to patrol!” he said. “My 
boys and girls here, they need me to 
look after them. Why, it’s pretty near 
half a century I been pounding the pave. 
When it comes time to turn out, I got 
to go, like a guy’s got to eat when he’s 
hungry. Maybe the old man’s just fool- 
ing himself into thinking the kids need 
him, but I sit here and I hear voices— 
voices, I tell you, and they order me out 
on the beat. Rats, send me up. 
Stick me in the bughouse. I guess maybe 
it’s better, because if you don’t, I’ll hear 
old Pooch McGroarty, that’s dead these 
twelve years, saying to me, ‘Don, why 
aint you out on your beat?’ and then I'll 
have to go. If I can’t patrol, then— 
Say, tell Doc Bristow to not try any 
shenanigans wit’ me, but let me alone, 
or I’ll hand him something ; I got a wal- 
lop like a probationer yet—I have so, 
Chief.” 

There was frightened sorrow in his 
eyes. The embarrassed committee left 
Captain Luccetti with him, to close up 
the old man’s shack and take him to the 
asylum in a taxi. The Captain suggested 
that the old uniform be left behind. 

When Don Dorgan arrived at the 
asylum shelf on which they were laying 
him, he was tight-wadded in a respect- 
able old Sunday suit, with a high linen 
collar cutting his stringy throat, and his 
face redly uncomfortable from shaving 
and scrubbing. 

The police pension-fund, with a bland 
violation of all rules for the distribu- 
tion of the same, was paying for Dor- 
gan’s board at the asylum, and letting 
his own pension pile up, under the stper- 


vision of Dorgan’s unofficial trustee, the 


chief himself, a man who had _ never 
been called “Honest Hank,” or other- 
wise labeled as putatively dishonest. 

So was Don Dorgan retired from the 
vocation of living and working. 


R. DAVIS BRISTOW was a con- 

scientious but crotchety man who 
needed mental easement more than did 
any of his patients. The chief had put 
the fear of God into him, and he treated 
Dorgan with respect, at first—gave him 
a comfortable bedroom with carpet all 
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over it, and two pictures, and more re- 
ceptacles for things than Dorgan even 
knew the use of. 

The chief had _ kind-heartedly ar- 
ranged that Dorgan was to have a 
“rest,” that he should be given no work 
about the farm, such as wholesomely 
busied most of the patients; and all day 
long Dorgan had nothing to do but pre- 
tend to read chatty, helpful little ma- 
chine-made books, and worry about his 
children. 

Two men had been assigned to the 
beat, in succession, since his time; and 
the second man, though he was a good 
officer, came from among the respectable 
and did not understand the surly wist- 
fulness of Little Hell. Dorgan was sure 
that the man wasn’t watching to lure 
Matty Carlson from her periodical de- 
sire to run away from her decent, patient 
husband. 

So one night, distraught, panting with 
inchoate fears, his eyes rolling with tem- 
porary madness, Dorgan lowered him- 
self from his window, dropped ten feet, 
and through the sweet summer night he 
ran, skulking, stumbling, muttering, 
across the outskirts and around to Little 
Hell. He did not have his old instinct 
for concealing his secret patrolling. A 
policeman saw him, in citizen’s clothes, 
holding a broken branch as though it 
were a locust, swaying down his old beat, 
trying doors, humming to himself. And 
when they put him in the ambulance 
and drove him back to the asylum, he 
wept and begged to be allowed to return 
to duty. 

Dr. Bristow was nervously vexed by 
Dorgan’s “silly escapade.” He tele- 
phoned to the chief of police, demanding 
permission to put Dorgan to work, and 
set him at gardening. 

This was very well indeed. For 
through the rest of that summer, in the 
widespread gardens, and half the 
winter, in the greenhouses, Dorgan dug 
and sweated and learned the names of 
flowers—to the people of Little Hell, 
flowers are altogether strangers, except 
upon the occasions of funerals. But 
early in January he began to worry once 
more. He told the super’ that he had 
figured out that, with good behavior, 
Polo Magenta would be out of the pen’ 
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now, and need looking after. ‘Yes, yes, 
—well, I’m busy; sometime you tell me 
all about it,” Dr. Bristow jabbered; 
“but just this minute I’m very busy.” 


NE day in mid-January Dorgan 

awoke at dawn to a stinging un- 
easiness. A snowstorm was blowing up, 
but he knew that there was something 
else, out beyond the storm. His sixth 
sense of a good policeman was aroused. 
All day long he prowled uneasily—the 
more uneasy as a blizzard blew up and 
the world was shut off by a curtain of 
y weaving snow. He went up to his room 
early in the evening. A nurse had been 
watching him, and came to take away his 
shoes and overcoat, and cheerily bid him 
go to bed. 

But once he was alone, in silence, he 
was maddened with anxiety. He had to 
go to his beat. He looked about the 
room. He deliberately tore a cotton 
blanket to strips and wound the strips 
about his thin slippers. He wadded 
newspapers and a sheet between his vest 
and his shirt. He found his 
thickest gardening cap. He 
quietly raised the win- y 
dow—instantly into the 
room the blizzard vol- 
leyed. He _ knocked 
out the. light wooden 
bars with his big fist. 
He put his feet over { 2 
the windowsill and ‘ 
dropped into the 
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storm. It caught him, deaf- 
ened him. He felt about, 
put his back against the 
wall, got his directions straight, and 
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set out across the lawn. To his thin 
raiment the storm would have been in- 
tolerable, normally, but he was con 
trolled by the sense of duty which forty 
five years of service had matured. With 
his gaunt form huddled, his hands 
rammed into his coat pockets, his large 


feet moving slowly, certainly, in their’ 


moccasinlike covering of cloth and thin 


slippers, he plowed 
*) } 2 See .. 
=e F* BY 


through to the 
“> 








street, down 
it and _  to- 
ward Little 


Hell. 
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He huddled by the 
“fire and slowly 
came melancholy 
mad, 
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Don Dorgan had patrolled in bliz- 
zards before, and with a certain heroism 
in his make-up there was mingled a great 
deal of common sense. He knew that 
the blizzard would keep him from being 
traced by the asylum authorities for a 
day or two, but he also knew that he 
could be overpowered by it. He turned 
into a series of alleys, and found a stable 
with a snow-bound delivery-wagon be- 
side it. He brought hay from the stable, 
covered himself with it in the wagon, 
and promptly went to sleep. When he 
awoke the next afternoon the blizzard 
had ceased, and he went on. 

He came to the outskirts of Little 
Hell. Sneaking through alleys, he en- 
tered the back of McManus’ red-light- 
district garage. 

McManus, the boss, was getting his 
machines out into the last gasps of the 
storm, for the street-car service was still 
tied up, and motors were at a premium. 
He saw Dorgan and yelled: “Hello 
there, Don. Where did you blow in 
from? Aint seen you these six months. 
T’ought you was living soft at some 
old-folks’ home or other.” 

“No,” said Dorgan with a gravity 
which forbade trifling, ‘I’m a—I’m kind 
of a watchman. Say, what’s this I hear, 
young Magenta is out of the pen’ ?” 

“Yes, the young whelp. I always said 
he was no good, when he used to work 
here, and—” 

“What’s become of him ?” 

“He had the nerve to come here when 
he got out, looking for a job; suppose 
he wanted the chancet to smash up a 
few of my machines too! I hear he’s 
got a job wiping, at the K. N. round- 
house. Say, Don, things is slow since you 
went, what with these dirty agitators 
campaigning for prohibition—” 

“Well,” said Dorgan, “I must be 
moseying along, John.” 


HREE several men of hurried man- 

ner and rough natures threw Dorgan 
out of three various entrances to the 
roundhouse, as one who was but a ’bo 
seeking a warm place to doss, but he 
sneaked in on the tender of a locomo- 
tive and saw Polo Magenta at work, 
wiping brass—or a wraith of Polo Ma- 
genta. The greasy overalls and the 
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grease smeared upon his face did not 
conceal his wretchedness. He was thin, 
his eyes large and passionate. He took 
one look at Dorgan, who was stumbling 
over the tracks, snowy, blue-fisted, his 
feet grotesque with wrapped and _ice- 
clotted rags, and leaped to meet him. 

“Gosh, Dad —‘thunder — you know 
how good it is for sore eyes to see you, 
you old son of a gun.” 

“Sure! Well, boy, how’s it coming?” 

“Rotten.” 

“Well 2” 

“Oh, the old stuff. Keepin’ the 
wanderin’-boy-to-night wanderin’. The 
warden gives me good advice, and I 
thinks I’ve paid for bein’ a fool kid, 
and I pikes back to Little Hell with two 
bucks and lots of good intentions and— 
they seen me coming. The crooks was 
the only ones that welcomed me. Mc- 
Manus offered me a job, plain and fancy 
driving for guns: I turned it down and 
looks for decent work, which it didn’t 
look for me none. There’s a new cop 
on your old beat—just been there a 
month—you don’t know him. Helpin’ 
Hand Henry, he is; nobody ever heard 
him spreadin’ no scandal about himself. 
He gets me up and tells me the sur- 
prisin’ news that I’m a desprit young 
jailbird, and he’s onto me—see; and if 
I chokes any old women or beats up any 
babes in arms or spits the lady tene- 
ment-house inspector in the eye, he’ll 
be there with the nippers—see; so I 
hetter quite my career of murder. And 
he warns everybody in the dump against 
me. 

“T gets a job over in Milldale, driv- 
ing a motor-truck for the Pneumolithic 
Company, and he tips ’em off I’m a 
forger and an arson and I dunno what 
all, and they lets me out—wit’ some more 
good advice, which this cop sees and 
raises it a couple. Same wit’ other jobs.” 

“Effie ?” 

“Aint seen her yet. But say, Dad, I 
got a letter from her that’s the real 
pure stuff—says she’ll stick by me till 
her dad croaks, and then come to me 
if it’s through fire. I got it here—it 
keeps me from going nutty. And a 
picture postcard of her—say, the poor 
kid looks as thin as me. You see, I 
planned to nip in and see her before 
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her old man knew I was out of the 
hoosgow, but this cop I was tellin’ you 
about wises up Kugler, and he sits on 
the doorstep with a preparedness button 
on and the revolutionary musket loaded 
up with horseshoes and cobblestones, and 
so—get me? But I gets a letter through 
to her by one of the boys.” 

“Well, what are you going to do?” 

“Search me. .. There aint no- 
body to put us guys next, since you got 
off the beat, Dad.” 

“T aint off it! Will you do what I 
tell you to?” 

“Sure.” 

“Then listen: You could go away 
where you wasn’t known, but that would 
keep you from a chancet at Effie. So you 
got to start in right here in Northern- 
apolis, like you’re doing, and build up 
again. "Tis a hard job, but figger it this 
way, boy: They didn’t sentence you to 
three years but to six—three of ’em here, 
getting folks to trust you again. It aint 
fair, but it zs. You're jugged here till 
you make good, and you got to get 
through it’somehow, like you got through 
your stretch. See? You lasted there 
because the bars kep’ you in. Are you 
man enough to make your own bars, and 
to not have ’em wished onto you?” 

“Maybe.” 

“You are! You know how it is in the 
pen’—you can’t pick and choose your cell 
er your work. That’s how it is now. You 
got to start in with what they hand 
you. I’ll love you, though, and Effie will, 
and we'll watch you. Oh, boy, do you 
know what a big thing the love of a 
lonely old man like me, without no kids 
of his own, is? If you fail, it’ll kill 
me. You wont kill me?” 

“oe.” 

“Then listen: I’m middlin’ well off, 
for a bull—savin’s and pension. We'll 
go partners in a fine little garage, and 
buck John McManus—the louse-hound 
that he is. I was just down to his place; 
he’s a crook, and we’ll run him out of 
business. But you got to be prepared 
to wait, and that’s the hardest thing a 
man can do. Will you?” 

“Yes.” 

“When you get through here, meet me 
in that hallway behint Mullins’ Casino. 
So long, boy.” 








“So long, Dad.” 


Ww EN Polo came to him, in the not- 
too-warm hallway behind Mullins’ 
Casino, Dorgan demanded: “I been 
thinking; have you seen old Kugler?” 
“Aint dared to lay an eye on him, 
Dad. Trouble*enough without stirrin’ 
up more. Gettin’ diplomatic.” 

“T been thinking. Sometimes the most 
diplomatic thing a guy can do is to can 
all this mayor’s-office diplomatic stuff 
and go right to the point and surprise 
’em. Come on.” 

Polo could not know with what agony 
lest he be apprehended before his work 
was done Dorgan came out into the light 
—the comparative flickering light—of 
Minnis Place and openly proceeded to 
Kugler’s delicatessen shop. They came 
into Kugler’s shop, without parley or 
trembling; and Dorgan’s face — more 
wind-red now than gray or spectral— 
was impassive, as befits a patrolman, as 
he thrust open the door and bellowed 
“Evenin’!” at the dumb-stricken pair 
behind the counter, the horrified old 
Jewish scholar and the yearning maid 
fired at the sight of her lover. 

Round these four trivial and obviously 
unromantic people was the trivial and 
unromantic peacefulness of small cream 
cheeses and absurd long, solemn, mot- 
tled sausages ; of beans in pots and Sara- 
toga chips in pasteboard boxes; yet 
there was a shock of human electricity 
as that bully of souls, Don Dorgan, 
straightened up, laid his hands on the 
counter and spoke. 

“Kugler,” said he, ‘“‘you’re going to 
listen to me, because if you don’t, I'll 
wreck the works. You’ve spoiled four 


lives. You’ve made this boy a criminal, , 


forbidding him a good, fine love, and 
now you're planning to keep him one. 
You've kilt Effie the same way—look at 
the longing in the poor little pigeon’s 
face! You’ve made me an unhappy old 
man. But you been thorough! You in- 
cluded yourself! You made yourself, 
that’s meanin’ to be good and decent as 
the archbishop himself, unhappy by a 
row with your own flesh and _ blood. 
Some said I been off me nut, Kugler, 
but I know I been out beyont, where 
they understand everything and forgive 
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everything—except maybe the stubborn- 
ness of old men that try to claw at young 
lives from the grave; and I’ve learnt 
that it’s harder to be bad than to be good, 
that you been working harder to make 
us all unhappy than you could of to 
make us all happy.” 

It is very doubtful if, as a matter of 
fact, Kugler understood a single one 
of Dorgan’s postulates. What he did 
understand was the emotion of it, the 
charging, swooping earnestness. Don 
Dorgan was a professional, trained to 
force weaklings to do the will of the 
law; and now in his ridiculous wrap- 


pings, with no uniform, no shield, no 


club, he was more superbly the man- 
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mastering official than ever in his life 
before. His gaunt, shabby bigness seemed 
to swell and fill the shop; his moving 
shadow was gigantic, as a gas-light cast 
it upon the shelves of bottles and cans ; 
his voice boomed and his eyes glowed 
with a will unassailable. 

The tyrant Kugler was wordless, and 
he listened with respect as Dorgan went 
on, more gently: 

“You’re a godly man among the sin- 
ners, but that’s made you think you must 
always be right. Are you willing to kill 
us all just to prove you can’t never be 
wrong? Man, man, that’s a fiendish 
thing to do. And oh, how much easier 
it would be to give way, oncet, and let 
this poor cold 
, boy creep home 
yt to the warmness 
that he do be 
longing so for, 
with the blizzard 
bitter around 
him, and every 
man’s hand ag’in’ 
him. Look—look 
at them _ poor, 
good children!” 

Kugler looked, 
and he beheld 
. Polo and Effie— 
: still separated by 


the chill marble 
counter — with 
their hands 


clasped across it, 
their eyes met in 
utter frankness. 
“Vell—” said 
Kugler wistfully. 
Effie was 
around the coun- 
ter, in Polo’s 
arms, moaning: 
“My poor boy 
that was hurt so! 
ll make it 
= right!” 
ne “So!” said Pa- 
trolman Dorgan. 
“Well, I must be 
back on me beat 
—at the asylum. 
F I guess that 
will be me regu- 
lar beat now.” 
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-——_|HE hour of noon had just struck, and the 
Résumé of the | T| few visitors still lingering among the 
Opening Chapters of | || curiosities of the great museum were sud 
“THE MYSTERY —— denly startled by the sight of one of the 

OF THE attendants running down the broad, central stair 


HASTY ARROW” case, loudly shouting: 


tig 
: Close the doors! Let no one out! An accident 
By Anna Katharine Green ’ peepee 
has occurred, and nobody’s to leave the building. 











Synopses in The Red Book Mag- an ‘on 
eatin dee aes ta ee a Chere was but one person near either of the doors. 
nary serial synopses. They convey and as he chanced to be a man closely connected 
not only the action of the novel, ; 4 y = aes 
but the spirit of the story as well. with the Museum,—being, in fact, one of its most 
You can read this and begin the ai. . ; a : , . : 
sory with an edequate knowledge active directors,—he immediately turned about and 
of the theme. in obedience to a gesture made by the attendant, 

ran up the marble steps, followed by some dozen 
others. 


At the top they all turned, as by common consent, toward the left-hand gallery, 
where a tableau greeted them which few of them will ever forget. 

Tragedy was there in its most terrible, its most pathetic, aspect. The pathos was 
given by the victim,—a young and pretty girl lying face upward on the tessellated 
floor with an arrow in her breast and death stamped unmistakably on every feature, 
—the terror by the look and attitude of the woman they saw kneeling over her—a 
remarkable woman, no longer young, but of a presence to hold the attention, even 
if the circumstances had been of a far less tragic nature. Her hand was on the arrow 
but had made no movement to withdraw it, and her eyes, fixed upon space, showed 
depths of horror hardly to be explained even by the suddenness and startling char 
acter of this untoward fatality. 

“Her name?” repeated the woman bending over the dead girl, on being questioned 
by the Curator and the Director. “‘How should I know? I was passing through this 
gallery and had just stopped to take a look into the court when this young girl 
bounded by me from behind and flinging up her arms, fell with a deep sigh to the 
floor. I saw an arrow in her breast, and— 

“My name is Ermentrude Taylor,” she added after a moment. “I came to look 
at the bronzes. I should like to go now.” 


HE famous Detective Gryce—an old man now, attended by his assistant Sweet 

water—arrives to take charge of the situation. He questions Mrs. Taylor fur 
ther, but she seems distraught by the shock to the point of insanity; for when 
Gryce asks her if she is wife or widow, she replies: 

“A widow within the hour. . . . . My husband was living this morning. I knew 
it from the joyous hopes with which my breast was filled. But with the stroke of 
noon the blow fell. I was bending above the poor child when the vision came, and 





[ saw him gazing at me across a desert so immeasurable that nothing but death, 


could create such a removal. At that moment I felt his soul pass; and so I say 
that I am a widow.” 

Abandoning this direction of inquiry, Gryce orders each of the other people in 
the building to take the precise position occupied at the moment the alarm was 
given. He then questions each as to what was seen and heard, but without getting 
any vital clue. 

Correy, however, a Museum attendant, discovers leaning against a door behind 
a tapestry across the court from where the girl fell, a strung bow. The door behind 
the tapestry shuts off an unused circular staircase leading to the Curator’s office 
below. Have they here discovered the murderer’s weapon and his path of escape 


as well? 
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Ephraim Short. 
(2) Mrs. Lynch. 
(3) Director Roberts. 
(4) Door-man. 

(5) Copyist. 

(6) Mrs. Alice Lee. 
(7 & 8) Mr. and Mrs. Draper. 
(9) Mr. Coit. : 
(10) Mr. Simpson. 

(11) Prof. Turnbull. (14) Attendant. 
(12) Second Door-man. (15) Miss Blake. 
(13) Miss Hunsicker. (16) Officer. 


TOW a new and strange figure enters the mystery—that of a young Englishman 

who had not appeared at the round-up of the occupants of the building. A 

long questioning extracts from him a story parts of which he for a time attempted 
to withhold: 

His name is Travis; he had seen and fallen in love with the murdered girl in 
England, but had worshiped from afar. He had followed her and her companion, 
an older woman, on shipboard to America and to the New York hotel where the 
older woman had registered herself as Madame Duclos and the girl as Barbara 
Willetts. 

Next morning—this morning, the day of the murder—he had seen Madame 
Duclos put Miss Willetts into a taxicab, first buying and pinning on the girl’s 
corsage a bouquet. The enamored young man had followed Miss Willetts to the 
Museum; and at the moment of her death (according to his statement) he had 
been standing watching her from behind one of the big vases by the tapestry across 
the court from her. He had seen nothing which explained her death. He had at 
first been too shocked to move, and later he had seated himself unobserved behind 
the easel of a copyist in another room. 


AN inspector of police arrives; Gryce explains the situation to him. “Shall I set 
the boys to work, Inspector?” he asks. “This Frenchwoman must be found.” 

“At once—a general alarm. You can get a description of her from the clerk at 
the Universal. She must not be allowed to leave town.” 

Mr. Gryce sits down before the telephone. Coroner Price proceeds to acquaint 
the Inspector with such details of the affair as are now known. The Curator 
moves restlessly about. Gloom has settled upon the Museum. On only one face is 
there a smile to be seen, but that is a heavenly one, irradiating the countenance of 
her who has passed from the lesser to the larger world with the joy of earth still 
warm in her innocent heart. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


|T was late in the afternoon. 
| | The Inspector’s ofiice had 
| hummed for hours with mes- 

—! sages and reports, and the lull 
which had at last come seemed grateful 
to him. With relaxed brow and a fresh 
cigar, he sat in quiet contemplation of 
the facts brought out by the afternoon’s 
inquiries. He was on the point of dis- 
missing even these from his mind, when 
the door opened and Gryce came in. 

Instantly his responsibilities returned 
upon him in full force. He did not wait 
for the expected report, but questioned 
the detective at once. 

“You have been to the hotel,” he.said, 
pointing out a chair into which the old 
man dropped with a sigh as eloquent of 
anxiety as of fatigue. “What more did 
you learn there?” 

“Very little. No message has come; 
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no persons called. For them and for us 
these two women, Madame Duclos and 
Miss Willetts, are still an 
quantity. Their baggage, which arrived 
while I was there, supplied the only 
information I was able to obtain.” 

“Their baggage! But that should tell 
us everything.” 

“It may if you think best to go 
through it. It is not heavy—a trunk for 
each, besides the one they brought with - 
them from the steamer. From the pasters 
to be seen on them, they have come from 
the Continental Hotel, Paris, by way of 
the Ritz, London. At this latter place 
their stay was short. This is proved by 
the fact that only the steamer-trunk is 
pasted with the Ritz label. And this 
trunk was the one I found in their room 
at the Universal. From it Miss Willetts 
had taken the dress she 
Museum. Her other clothes—lI 
those she wore on arriving—lay in dis- 


unknown 


wore to the 
mean 
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order on the bed and chairs. I should 
say that they had been tossed about by 
a careless if not hasty hand, while the 
trunk—” 

“Well?” 

“Stood open on the floor.” 

“Stood open ?” 

“Yes, I went through it, of course.” 

“And found nothing?” 

“Nothing to help us to-day. No let- 
ters—no cards. Some clothing—some 
little trifles (bought in Paris, by the 
way) and one little book.” 

“A name in it?” 

“Yes—Barbara ; and one line of writ- 
ing from some poem, I judge. I put it 
back where I found it. When we know 
more, it may help us to find her friends.” 

“And is that all?” 

“Almost, but not quite. The young 
girl had a bag too. It stood on a table—” 

“Well?” 

“Empty. Everything had been 
tumbled out—turned upside down and 
the contents scattered. I looked them 
carefully over. Nothing, positively 
nothing, but what you would be likely 
to find in any young girl’s traveling-bag. 
There was only one conclusion to be 
drawn.” 

“And what was that?” 

“That all these things, such as they 
were, had been pushed hastily about after 
being emptied out on the table. This was 
not the young girl’s work.” 

“Madame Duclos’ !” 

“You've hit it. She was in search of 
some one thing she wanted, and she took 
the quickest way of finding it. And—” 

“Yes, Gryce?” 

“She was in a desperate hurry, or she 
wouldn’t have left the trunk open or all 
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those dainty things lying about. French- 
women are methodical and very careful 
of their belongings. One other thing I 
noted. There was a loose nail in the lock 
of the trunk. Sticking to this nail was a 
raveling of brown wool. Here it is, sir. 
The woman—Madame Duclos—wore a 
dress of brown serge. If my calcula- 
tions are not wrong and we succeed in 
getting a glimpse of that dress, we shall 
find a tear in the skirt—and what is 
more, one very near the hem.” 

“Made to-day ?” 

“Yes—another token of haste. She 
probably jerked at the skirt when she 
found herself caught. She could not 
have been herself to have done this— 
for which we may be glad.” 

“You mean that by this thoughtless 
action she has left a clue in our hands?” 

“That and something more. That tear 
in her decent skirt will bother her. She 
will either make an immediate attémpt 
to mend it, or else do the other obvious 
thing—buy a new skirt. In either case it 
gives us something by which to trace her. 
I have put Sweetwater on that job. He 
never tires, never wearies, never lets go. 
No report in yet from the terminals?” 

“Not a word. But she will not get 
far. Sooner or later we shall find her 
if she does not come forward herself 
after reading the evening papers.” 

“She will never come forward.” 

“T am not so sure. Something not a 
little peculiar happened at the Museum 
after you left. We had Reynolds up, and 
he made a most careful examination of 
that bow for finger-prints. He did not 
find any. But—” 

“Now you interest me. What hap- 
pened ? Something better than that?” 
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rave been to the hotel,” the Inspector said, pointing out a chair into which the old man dropped with a sigh as eloquent of 
alled. For them and for us, these two women, Madame Duclos and Miss Willetts, are still an unknown quantity.” 
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“Not better, but something which at 
least opens a fresh line of inquiry. We 
had brought the bow into the Curator’s 
office, and it lay on the long table in 
the middle of the room. I had been 
looking it over (this was after Reynolds 
had gone, of course) and had already 
noted a certain defect in it, when on 
chancing to glance up, my eyes fell on a 
mirror hanging in a closet the door of 
which stood wide open. A face was 


~ visible in it—a very white face which 


altered under my scrutiny into a sem- 
blance more natural. It was that of 
Correy—you remember Correy, one of 
the assistants, and an honest fellow 
enough, but troubled at this moment as 
I had not seen him troubled before. 

“Of course, I wheeled quickly about 
and caught him as he started to go. He 
had openly declared that he did not know 
this bow ; but it was evident that he did, 
and I did not hesitate to say so. Taken 
unawares, he could not hide his distress, 
which he proceeded to explain thus: He 
did remember the bow, now that he had 
the opportunity of seeing it closer. He 
pointed to the very defect which I had 
myself noticed, and said that it was by 
means of this very nick that he had 
recognized it. It did belong to the Mu- 
seum, but it had never been added to the 
exhibits. It had been cast aside as im- 
perfect, with some other things of small 
value ; and the last time he had handled 
it— Here Correy caught his breath and 
stopped. Another memory had evidently 
returned to embarrass him.” 

“Did you succeed in getting him to 
acknowledge this? Was he candid 
enough to tell why he was troubled?” 

“Yes, but it came hard. I think you 
will understand why, in a moment. The 
last time he had seen it was while hunt- 
ing through the cellar for something 
very different. He was pulling over the 
contents of an old box, when he came 
upon this discarded bow. He took it 
out, examined it carefully, noted the 
nick I mentioned and, losing all interest 
in it, tossed it back again into the box. 
This he told, but reluctantly. 

“Why reluctantly, I was soon to find 
out. He was not alone in the cellar. He 
had seen a shadow on the floor when he 
turned to leave. He did not recognize 
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the shadow and had never given it a 
second thought, but the remembrance of 
it came back vividly when he saw the 
bow lying before him and realized the 
part it had played in the morning’s 
tragedy. Was it because he knew that 
only a person actively connected with the 
Museum would have access to that part 
of the cellar, I. asked. I did not expect 
an answer, and I did not get it. We 
looked at each other for a moment; then 
I let him go.” 


A MOMENTARY silence, which the 
Inspector broke by saying: 

“Later I called the Curator in, and he 
also recognized the bow as belonging to 
the Museum. But he volunteered no ex- 
planations and in fact had little to say 
on the subject. He was evidently too 
much startled by the direct connection 
which had thus been made between the 
crime (or accident, if you will) and the 
personnel of the Museum.” 

“That was natural. He should be the 
first to see that the bow which shot the 
arrow must of necessity have entered 
that building by some other door than 
those at which the door-men stood guard. 
I had a talk with those men, and they 
both declared that no sticks or umbrellas 
or anything of that nature ever went by 
them or would be allowed to go by them, 
no matter how concealed or wrapped 
wr ca..'% And so Correy made abso- 
lutely no attempt to explain how this 
weapon had been carried from cellar to 
gallery without his knowledge ?” 

“No. He for one will have a sleepless 
night,” observed the Inspector. 

“Not he alone. I must and will see 
a way through this maze. To-morrow 
may bring luck. Ah, I forgot to say that 
I spent an hour, of the three you allowed 
me, with the captain of the steamer 
which brought over these two women. 
He was pretty well upset by what I told 
him, but had only the usual things to 
say ; nor could I obtain much from such 
members of the crew as I could get hold 
of. One steward remembered the Eng- 
lishman, chiefly because he never showed 
himself unless the young lady was on 
deck. But he never saw them speak— 
which all bears out Travis’ story to the 
last detail.” 











“He was pulling over the contents of an old box, when he came upon this discarded bow. He took it out, examined it 


carefully, noted the nick I mentioned and, losing all interest in it, tossed it back again into the box.” 
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“Exactly. I think we can depend upon 
him; otherwise we should be at sea.” 

“Yet his story is a very strange one.” 

“The whole affair is strange, the 
strangest I ever knew. But that isn’t 
against it. It’s the commonplace case 
which baffles. We shall get the key to 
the whole mystery yet.” 

“T’ve no doubt. Is Mr. Travis to be 
detained ?” 

“Yes, as witness.” 

“Does he object?” 

“Not at all. Having spoken, told his 
whole story, as he says, he is rather glad 
than otherwise to be relieved from the 
common curiosity of strangers. He’s a 
rare bird, Gryce. If he stops to think, 
he must see that he stands in a more or 
less ticklish position. But he does not 
betray by look or action any doubt of our 
entire belief in the truth of all his state- 
ments. His only trouble seems to be 


that he has lost, by these inhuman means, 
the girl upon whom he had set his heart. 
To-morrow we will confront him with 
Mrs. Taylor. She should be able to say 
whether he did or did not stand out in 
the open gallery at the moment Miss 


Willetts fell.” 


UT Mr. Gryce had no encouragement 

to give him on this head. 

“Mrs. Taylor is ill—very ill, as I take 
it. I stopped at her hotel to inquire. I 
was anxious about her on more than one 
count, and the report I got of her condi- 
tion was far from favorable. She is 
suffering cruelly from shock. How oc- 
casioned, whether by the peculiar and 
startling death to which she was a wit- 
ness, or by the strangely coincident fancy 
to which she herself attributes her deep 
emotion, will have to be decided by 
further developments. Nothing which I 
was able to learn from doctor or nurse 
settled this interesting question. Mean- 
while, no one is allowed to see her—or 
will be till she is on the direct road to 
recovery. Let us hope that this may be 
soon, or the inquest may be delayed in- 
definitely.” 

“I don’t know as that is to be de- 
plored. I imagine we shall find enough 
to fill in our time Any communi- 
cations made by her before she collapsed ? 
Did she send out or receive messages 
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of any kind since her return from the 
Museum ?” 

“She received none; but it is impos- 
sible to say whether or not she sent any 
out. There is a letter-chute very near her 
door. She may have dropped a letter 
in that any time before a watch was put 
upon her. You are thinking, of course, 
of the anxiety she expresses about her 
husband, and whether she took any 
measures for ascertaining if her fears 
for him had any foundation in fact?” 

“T was, yes; but I presume this fancy 
had passed, or else she is too ill to re- 
member her own aberrations. Did you 
effect an understanding with her nurse ?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Gryce, “that’s 
fixed. I had a talk, too, with the hotel 
proprietor. He thinks highly of Mrs. 
Taylor. She has lived in the one apart- 
ment for years, and he cannot say enough 
of her discreet and uniform life. 
Though she made no secret of the fact 
that she does not live with her husband, 
her conduct has always been such as 
to insure universal respect. He did not 
even make mention of eccentricities. bf 
she is crazy, it is a late development. 
She seemed to have been all right up to 
this morning. Whichever way you turn. 
you find mystery and a closed door.” 

“The papers may spring the lock of 
that door at any moment. Publication 
does much in a case of this kind. To- 
morrow we may be in a much more favor- 
able position. Meantime, let us recount 
the facts it is our business to clear up.” 

“On what hypothesis ?” 

“On all hypotheses. We are not sure 
enough of our premises, as yet, to confine 
ourselves to one,” said the Inspector. 

“Very good! These are the ones which 
seem of the greatest importance to 
me. 
“One: whose hand carried the bow 
from cellar to gallery? 

“Two: was it the same one which car- 
ried the arrow from one gallery to the 
other? 

“Three: is it possible for an arrow, 
shot through the loophole made by the 
curving-in of the vase, to reach the mark 
set for it by Mr. Travis’ testimony ? 

“Four: which one of the men or 
women known to be in the Museum when 
this arrow was let fly, has enough knowl- 
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edge of archery to string a bow? A mark 
can be reached by chance; but only an 
accustomed hand can string a bow as 
unyielding as this one. 

“Five: who telephoned to Madame 
Duclos ; and of what nature was the mes- 
sage which sent her from the hotel so 
precipitately that she not only left the 
most important part of her baggage be- 
hind but went away without making ade- 
quate provision for the young girl con- 
fided to her charge? 

“Six: does this mean that she had 
been made acquainted with the fate of 
the young girl; and if so, by whom?” 

“Business enough for us all,” was the 
Inspector’s comment as Gryce paused in 
his enumeration. “As you put it, I am 
more and more convinced that the key 
you spoke of a short time ago, will be 
found in this missing woman’s tightly 
shut hand.” 

“Which brings us round full- 
circle to our first conclusion: that 
Miss Willetts’ death is not only a 
crime, but a premeditated one.” 

“Carried out not by the 
one benefited, but by 
an agent selected 
for the  pur- 
pose.” 

“An agent, 
moreover, who 
knew the ways 
and _possibil- 
ities of the 
place.” 

“A logical conclu- 
sion ; but still too 
incredible for be- 
lief. I find it 
hard to trust 
to appear- 
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“And I also. But as we have 
both said, time may clear the way of 
some of its incongruities. Meanwhile 
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I have an experiment to propose.” And 
leaning close to the Inspector, notwith- 
standing the fact that there was no- 
body within hearing and he knew it, he 
whispered a few words in his ear. 

The Inspector stared. 

“To-night ?” he asked. 

The detective nodded. 


CHAPTER IX 


NiGHT—the night of a great city with 

its myriad of garish lights and its 

many curious and incongruous activities. 

Who has not felt his imagination 

stirred by the contrasts thus offered— 

contrasts never more apparent than at 

these hours of supposed rest? Grim 

walls, with dimpled children sleeping be- 

hind them! Places of merrymaking 

athrob with music and dazzling with 

jets of incandescent light, with grief 

lurking beneath the smile and despair 

often making raucous the enforced 
laugh! 

But nowhere in _ all 

the great city of which 

we are writing was 

there to be found 

a scene of greater 

contradictions 


“Very good!” said 
Mr. Gryce. “These are 
the premises which 
seem of the greatest im- 
portance to me.” 





“Mrs. Taylor is ill—very ill, as I take it. She is suffering cruelly from shock. How occasioned, whether by the peculia: 
deep emotion, will have to be decided by further developments. Nothing 
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than in the court and galleries of its 
famous Museum. 

Lighted as for a reception, the archi- 
tectural beauties of its Moorish arcades 
and carven balustrades flashed in full 
splendor. Gems of antique art, casts in 
which genius had stored its soul and 
caused to live before us the story of the 
ancients, pillars from desert sands, 
friezes from the Parthenon and _bas- 
reliefs from Nineveh and Heliopolis, 
filled every corner, commanding the eye 
to satisfy itself in forms of deathless 
grace or superhuman power. And no 
one to heed! Not an eye to note that 
the Venus in one corner seemed to smile 
in the soft light with more than its ac- 
customed allurement, or that the armor 
in which kings had fought, wore a 
menacing sparkle exceeding that of other 
times and quieter days. Ghosts of van- 
ished ages might parade at will among 
the chattels of their time or drain ‘the 
iridescent beaker to their unknown gods 
—no one would have noticed or turned 
aside to see. For there was something 
else within these walls to-night for the 
men assembled there to look upon, and a 
story to be read which shut the imagina- 
tion upon the past by amply filling it 
with the present. 

What is this something? Let us fol- 
low the gaze of the half-dozen persons 
grouped in front of the tapestry hang- 
ing in the northern gallery, and see. 

But first, of whom is this small and 
mystic group composed? Who are these 
men who in the middle of the night, in 
the security of a completely shuttered 
building, busy themselves, not with the 
inestimable treasures surrounding them, 
but with an odd and seemingly mounte- 
bank adventure totally out of keeping 
with the place and their absorbed de- 
meanor. We will name them: 

Mr. Roberts and a second director 
seen here for the first time, Inspector 


Jackson, Mr. Gryce, two lesser detectives, 


and a strange young man of undoubted 
Indian extraction who kept much in the 
background. 

Are these all? Yes, in the one gallery ; 
but in the other, shadowy figures are 
visible among the arches at one end, with 
whose identity we shall probably soon 
be made acquainted. 


At what are these various persons, in 
the one gallery as in the other, looking 
so intently that all are turned one way— 
the way of greatest interest—the way the 
fatal arrow had flown some fourteen 
hours before, carrying death to the inno- 
cent girl smiling upon life in south’s 
spontaneous delight? Is it at some image 
of herself they see restored to hope and 
joy? An image is there, but alas! it is 
but a dummy taken from one of the ex- 
hibits and so set up as to present the 
same angle to the gallery-front as her 
young body had done, according to Mr. 
Travis’ reluctant declaration. 

Why so placed, and why regarded 
with such concentrated interest by the 
men confronting it from the opposite 
gallery, will become apparent when, 
upon the Indian’s being summoned from 
his place of modest retirement, it can 
be seen that the bow he carries in one 
hand is offset by the arrow he holds in 
the other. A test is to be made which 
will settle, or so they hope, the truth 
of Mr. Travis’ story. If an arrow 
launched from before the pedestal or 
even from behind it through the loop- 
hole made by the curving-in of the vase 
toward its base, can be made to reach 
its mark in the breast of this dummy. 
then they would feel some justification 
in doubting his statement that the arrow, 
whatever the appearances, was not shot 
from this gallery. If it could not, be- 
lief in his statements would be confirmed 
and their minds be cleared of a doubt 
which must hamper all their future 
movements. 

The second director, whose name was 
Clayton, stood at the left of the In- 
spector and close against the tapestry. 
To him that official now turned with 
this explanation : 

“The bow you see in Mr. La Fléche’s 
hand is similar in length and weight to 
the one found lying strung for use in 
the doorway back of where you are now 
standing. The arrow is from the same 
quiver as the one which entered Miss 
Willetts’ breast... .. Did you speak ?”’ 


O, Mr. Clayton had not spoken; yet 
for some reason a thrill had passed 
through the small group surrounding 
him, which had heightened the conscious- 
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ness of them all. Eyes and ears became 
alert; only the Indian showed stolidity. 

“Mr. La Fléche, you will first stand 
here,” continued the Inspector, point- 
ing to the spot which Mr. Travis 
had finally settled upon as the one 
where he had been standing 
at the moment he saw Miss 
Willetts fall. 

The Indian took the place, 
sighted the figure di- 
agonally opposite and 
laid his finger on the 
string. 

“An inch to the 
left of the bunch 
of flowers 
pinned on the 
dummy’s 
breast,’’ 
mur - 
mured 
Mr. Gryce al- 
most in his 
ear. 

It was a 
breathless 
moment ; 
even the two 
detectives 
showed excitement. 

But the Indian failed 
to shoot. Instead, he 
looked around at the In- 
spector and quietly remarked : 

“T will shoot standing, since you 
so request, but I think you will find 
that the arrow which caused death 
was delivered by a man kneeling.” 

A flash of the eye between the two 
detectives, which only one man saw! 
All the others were watching the light- ® 
ning flight of the arrow. It struck the Y 
dummy full and square. Everyone shud- 
dered, even the Inspector; it brought 
the real tragedy so vividly to mind. 

Meanwhile a movement had taken 
place in the small group of men watch- 
ing from the other side. One of them 
stepped fully into view and approaching 
the figure thus attacked, drew out the 
arrow and made close examination of 
the hole it had made and shook his head. 
It was Coroner Price. 

“Try again, and from behind the ped- 
estal this time,” he called out across 
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the intervening space as 
he stepped back into 
his former place of 
observation. 
The Inspector mo- 
tioned his wishes to 
the Indian, who with 
a subtle twist of his 
body slipped behind 
the pedestal. 
“That’s better,” was 
the Inspector’s quick 
comment. “Can you 
handle the bow easily 
from where you now 
stand ?” 
“There is plenty of 
room.” 

“Very well! But wait just 
one moment. Before we proceed 
any further, J would like to call 
the attention of these 
gentlemen to a certain 
matter: It must have 
been apparent to you all 
that a person standing 
where Mr. La Fléche 
did a moment ago would 
be easily visible to any- 
one looking up from the 
court or across from the 
opposite gallery, or even 
from the broad corridors 
at either end of the 
building. But would the Same hold true 
if instead of being in front he had been 
behind the pedestal, as Mr. La Fléche 
is now? Run below, Barney ; and gentle- 
men, disperse yourselves in different di- 
rections and give me your opinion. 
Now!” he demanded after a few min- 
utes’ wait, during which there had been 
a scattering to right and left along 
the galleries, “what do you say?” 

“If anyone chanced to be looking di- 
tectly there, yes,” came from below. 

“What do you say, Coroner Price?” 

“Ask the man to kneel.” 

The Inspector gave the word. 

“Ah, that’s different! The bulge of 
the vase hides the upper part of his 
head, and the pedestal itself the lower. 
He might shoot from his present posi- 
tion with impunity.” 

“Do you all agree?” 

“Yes, yes!” came from different parts 
of the building. 


“An inch 
to the left of 
the bunch 
of flowers 
pinned on 
the dum- 
my’s breast,” 
murmured 
Mr. Gryce 
almost in 
is ear. 
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“Then, Mr. La Fléche, here’s another 
arrow from the same quiver. Take fresh 
aim and shoot.” 

Another breathless moment—more 
breathless than the other; then a second 
arrow flew across the court and hung 
quivering in the breast of the dummy. 


7ROM both ends of the gallery men 
came running, and leaning eagerly 
over the gallery-rail they watched the 
Coroner as he stepped again into view 
to make a second examination. 

This time he kept them several minutes 
in suspense, and when he drew out the 
second arrow, he looked long at the hole 
it had made. Then, instead of shouting 
his decision across the court, he could 
be seen leaving the gallery and coming 
around their way. 

What had he to say? As they waited, 
a clock struck from some neighboring 
steeple—three sonorous peals! The two 
directors glanced at each other. Doubt- 
less they felt the weirdness of the hour 
as well as of the occasion. It was a new 
experience for these amateurs in police 
procedure. 

Arrived on their side, the Coroner ad- 
vanced quickly. When close upon the re- 
formed group, he remarked quickly but 
with great decision: 

“Mr. Travis seems to have been cor- 
rect in denying that the arrow flew either 
from before or behind this pedestal. The 
first arrow sent by Mr. La Fléche en- 
tered the dummy almost at a right angle; 
the last departed but a little from this 
same line. But the real wound, which 
I probed and located to a hair, was a 
decidedly slanting one. It must have 
been sent from a place further off.” 

“From behind the other pedestal!” 
spoke up Mr. Gryce, all fire and interest 
at once. “Either the Englishman de- 
ceived us, or each pedestal had its man.” 

“We'll see! Another shot, and from 
behind the further pedestal, Mr. La 
Fléche !” 

The Indian glided into view and 
started for the other end of the tapestry, 
followed by the Inspector, his detectives 
and the two directors. As they passed 
one by one across the face of the great 
hanging, they had the appearance not of 
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living men but of a parade of specters, 
so silent their step and so somber their 
air. The dread of some development 
hitherto unacknowledged made their 
movements slow instead of hasty. The 
upper pedestal instead of the lower! 
Why should this possible fact make any 
difference in their feelings. Yet it did— 
perhaps because it meant’ deception on 
the part of one they had instinctively be- 
lieved trustworthy, or— 

But why pursue conjecture when actu- 
ality only is of moment? Let us proceed 
with our relation and await the result. 

Arrived at the farther pedestal, Mr. 
La Fléche took his place, received the 
third arrow and presently delivered it. 
The Coroner, who had already started 
for the other side, hastily approached 
the dummy, made his examination and 
threw up his hand with ¢ghe loud shout: 

“The shot was made from there; the 
matter is settled !” 

Question: Had Mr. Travis willfully 
misled them, or had the presumption in 
his favor been strengthened by the fact 
that it had been shown possible for an- 
other hand than his to have shot the 
arrow from this same section of the gal- 
lery, without disturbing his belief that 
he was the only person in it at the time? 


CHAPTER X 


HE INSPECTOR, finding himself 
very much disturbed by the doubt 

just mentioned, felt inclined to question 
whether any perceptible advancement 
had been made by this freak business of 
his canny subordinate. He was hardly 
ready to say yes, and was not a little 
surprised when on his way out at the 
head of the staircase he heard the exult- 
ant voice of Mr. Gryce whisper in his 
ear: 

“That’s all right. We've gained a 
point. We know now the exact place 
from which the arrow was shot.” 

“But not who shot it.” 

“No—except that it was not Travis.” 

“How can you be sure of that ?” 

“For two reasons. This is the first 
one: If it is difficult to understand how 
aman could slip from behind the eastern 
pedestal and make his way along the 
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OMPARED with Pandora’s 
C guilt, Eve’s was mild. It was 

a low trick to leave so treach- 

erous an article as hope for 
the plaguing of mankind. But it must 
have flabbergasted Pandora, sitting up on 
the most comfortable cloud she could 
find, when she happened to look 
down and saw man, the prestidigitator, 
rapidly turning her solitary leaving into 
several thousand more or less useful 
items—ranging from preparedness to 
fantasy, and including castles in Spain, 
trench-fighting, lotteries, patent medi- 
cines, the Mailed Fist, New Thought, 
facial creams, stuffed ballots, fixed juries, 
creeds, cradles, shrouds, shrivings, ali- 
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ases, alibis, sheepskin, calfskin, prayer, 
profanity, headlines, deadlines, eugenic 
lines and party lines. 

No one but Pandora, the original em- 
bodiment of spite, was to blame because 
Lucilla Hockins, piece-worker at the 
Blootz hat-factory, felt a pang whenever 
she saw Hurburt Carroway, breeziest and 
most self-assured of the batch of more 
or less breezy and assured salesmen of 
the Blootz, in company with any of the 
pert, pretty, chic models or salesgirls 
who flew about the place like a flippant 
battalion of gaudy dragon flies over a 
turbulent lake. 

Lucilla was not pretty. She was— 
well, unprepossessing is as good a word 
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as any. She was not pert. She was 
lankly solemn of mien, of gait and of 
soul. As for her garb— 

Chic was the last adjective you'd ever 
dream of epplying to her, though this 
was not the fault of the poor, helpless 
clothes themselves, indignantly said her 
sisters Kate and Jessie. 

Kate, a stout, capable dressmaker, 
flung up plump, despairing hands: “I 
can’t make anything look right on her! 
—Lucilla, I believe you've hunched 
yourself forward till you'll never be 
straight !” 

Jessie, a trim, competent typist for 
whom life was made pleasant by knowl- 
edge that either dustcap or velvet Gains: 
borough suited equally her piquant pro- 
file, said fretfully: “The idea of a girl 
working in a millinery house, and yet 
she can’t buy a hat that don’t look 
queer on her!” 

It was a fact that neither dustcap nor 
velvet broad-brim suited Lucilla. In 
one she was gaunt and sallow ; under the 
other she was sallow and lank. Under 
a low crown, her thin face seemed 
hatchet-sharp, so that her eldest brother, 
Homer, said: “Good Lord, Lucilla, 
where'd you get that hat?” And when 
she wore a high crown, her younger 
brother Fred said scathingly: ‘For the 
love of Mike, Lucilla, who wished that 
lid on you?” Under a broad brim, her 
pale chin seemed to recede, goslinglike. 
Under a narrow brim, her pale fore- 
head seemed to bulge. 

Pandora certainly flung a long, spite- 
ful lasso down the centuries, for Hurburt 
Carroway’s most frequent boast was: 
“Believe me, when I trail around with 
a girl, she’s got to have class.” The two 
with whom he trailed around most often 
were Gilla Rownsey and Adeline Kulin- 
ski. There were others. Hurburt was 
not a man of single or of few loves. 
But these came first, and if they didn’t 
have class—well, both would have asked 
indignantly: “Who has?” 

Gilla was a lively, henna-haired model 
who said vehemently that she had to see 
a cabaret five nights a week or shé’d 
die. She didn’t much care with whom 
she saw it, provided he knew how to 
wear a cravat, fox-trot and read (aloud) 
a wine-list. These were three items on 
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which Hurburt prided himself, and he 
thoroughly enjoyed escorting to the 
Lambs’ Café or the College Inn the gay, 
chic Gilla, who knew how to buy and 
inhabit the dazzling clothes that the Inn 
and the Lambs like to see seated around 
their convivial tables. 

When Gilla palled,—as, being a gar- 
rulous person, she was apt to after sev- 
eral evenings in succession,—he turned 
enjoyably to Adeline Kulinski, who de- 
signed fancy hats at the Blootz. 

Adeline was a lissome young woman 
with rather nondescript features except 
for a pair of glowing black eyes, who 
had talent in other lines than _hat- 
designing. Though the Kulinski flat 
boasted nary a bathroom, most of its 
members’ ablutions being performed at 
a leaky, tin kitchen sink, and though the 
Kulinski meals were served on a grimy 
kitchen table not always graced with a 
cloth, Adeline, the eldest daughter, 
knew what was proper in a downtown 
restaurant far better than most of the 
waiters. She could dip her long, cream- 
white, daintily manicured fingers in a 
finger-bowl with a pensive, abstracted 
grace that seemed inseparable from con- 
stant use of finger-bowls at home, while 
she was wont to snap those fingers ims 
periously at a servitor who brought her 
an ungracefully folded serviette and 
murmur in mingled pathos and disgust 
to her escort: “Really, the service in 
these downtown places gets worse every 
year !” 

Hurburt Carroway knew all about 
Adeline’s home and environment—not 
from actual sight, but from intuition, 
just as he knew that pretty Gilla, who 
now turned up her nose at American- 
made tulle, was glad in the Kansas farm- 


house of her childhood to get unfaded’ 


American gingham. Did he despise the 
two girls and rate them dissemblers and 
hypocrites? Not at all. His mentality 
was grooved differently. He thoroughly 
and sincerely admired those who had the 
ability to bluff well. For he held, as 
do others, that it takes brains to bluff 
well—also poise, subtlety, canniness and 
a dozen other attributes held in much es- 
teem these success-adoring days; and 
that he—or she—who bluffs best dances 
best over the waxed floor of accomplish- 
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ment. He had no doubt but that Adeline, 
who had started at three dollars a week 
in the power-machine-room of the Blootz 
factory, would eventually own her own 
limousine—and her chauffeur would find 
it hard to graft gasoline from her. And 
when men sent admiring glances after 
her or Gilla on his arm, and women sent 
calculating glances after them, he drew 
his arm closer and adjusted his 
Persian-silk cravat, and his 
sharp, amiable face took 
on an amused but sat- 
isfied expression. 


.: UCILLA 

HOCKINS’ 
bearing and 
wardrobe 
did not 
suggest 
bluff and 
success. 
They sug- 
gested 
apology. 
An apol- 
ogetic 
feeling 
descended 
upon Lu- 
cilla soon 
after she 
at the age of 
sixteen went 
to work down- 
town. 

All the young 
Hockinses (of whom 
there were nine) went 
to work at the age of 
sixteen. Joseph Hock- 
ins, a tired mechanic, 
found it hard to feed, 
let alone clothe, the numerous offspring 
which he had ventured to create. But 
he firmly and impartially decreed that, 
empty larder or not, each child of his 
should get a certain amount of schooling 
before the necessitous mantle of toil was 
adjusted. 

Lucilla was sixth in the family. By 
the time it was her turn to leave gram- 
mar-school, the family larder was be- 
ing filled by the earnings of five older 
ones, but it was not overflowing by any 
means, and her parents were a weary 




















Gilla was a lively, henna-haired model who 
said vehemently that she had to see a 
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pair, old while yet middle-aged. The 
high cost of living has hardened more 
arteries than dumdums ever ripped open. 
Lucilla’s school memories were not 
lovely ; they touched mostly on patched 
dresses, legs usually too long for thin, 
cheap stockings, and funereal silences 
at the supper-table whenever she sullenly 
mentioned new books needed. So she 
wasted no tears over quitting 
school. 
Unluckily for her, it 
happened that just 
then a wide indus- 
trial depression 
Was creeping 
suddenly and 
unexpect- 
edly over 
the coun- 
try. One 
Monday 
she was 
hired in 
a fancy- 
belt fac- 
tory, and 
Thursday, 
with a 
third of the 
force, she 
was fired. 
The man- 
ager smelled a 
storm. Her 
second employer, 
a bookbinder, failed 
before he had time to 
fire anyone. Her third, 
caught by the sixty- 
days’ clause hoisted by 
the banks, closed the 
doors of his glove- , 
factory before his f 
creditors could close him. Her fourth’s 
nerves happened to be on edge the ninth 
day after Lucilla came into his packing- 
room, and catching her in a small mis- 
take, he fired her instantly. It was his 
habit to fire folks instantly when his 
nerves were on edge, whether they erred 
or not. But Lucilla didn’t know that, 
and sniveled all the way home over her 
inability to please. Next a dressmaker 
engaged her—then told her to go, to 
make room for a niece arrived unex: 
pectedly from the old country. 
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It surely was not entirely Lucilla’s 
fault that in three years she held nine 
different positions, but family and 
acquaintances came to regard her with 
suspicion. 

It was queer! Bessy had no such 
trouble ; after learning dressmaking, her 
worst experience was being put on half- 
time for three months; and during the 
depression, she was busy at gowns for 
three sets of bridesmaids. Alice had no 
such trouble; at sixteen, she went into 
an office and had typed there neatly ever 
since. George had no such trouble; at 
plumbing he was making real money. 
At sixteen, Fred stepped into a haber- 
dashery and had never stepped out. Art 
worked in a grocery-store; sometimes 
he was laid off, but he always found a 
place at once. 

But Lucilla! Fortified by no special 
training, she trudged from factory to 
factory; from department-store to de- 
partment-store she plodded; from pack- 
ing-room to wrapping-room she shifted. 

But the others had had only such spe- 
cial training as they got out and found. 
Perhaps it was natural that her father, 
scratching his graying head, should say 
in perplexity, “Seems funny Lucilla can’t 
keep a job; the rest can,” and for her 
mother to sigh irritably, “I’m sure she 
got the same amount of schooling as the 
others !” 

But financial depressions are eccentric 
things. After Lucilla had nine positions, 
the depression that had so poignantly 
affected her and the country lifted al- 
most over a Sunday! When her younger 
brothers and sisters reached work-age, 
they were met by an eager demand for 
workers in all industrial lines. Eagerly 
they helped meet this demand. Lucilla 
thenceforth never could explain to them 
or to herself why she had found it so 
hard to get a niche. Passively she ac- 
cepted the general decision—which was 
that she was cursed with the great 
American abomination: inefficiency. 

By the time she wormed her way into 
the big Blootz factory, she felt branded. 
She was surprised at every week-end that 
saw her still there. She was sure that 
she had wormed in by mistake. Some 
day Miss Golty, the hurrying, harrying 
forewoman, would pause beside her and 





snap: “You still here? Why, we don’t 
need you.” The family anticipated it. 
Jessie said: “Lucilla, for goodness’ sake, 
now you’ve got another job, hang onto 
it!” Kate said frostily: ‘Don’t slight 
your work at fhis place, Lucilla!” 
George admonished her: “Put a little 
ginger in the day’s work, Lucilla. It 
pays.” Fred, the “nifty” one of the 
family, said: “For the love of Mike, 
Lucilla, don’t get fired right away 
again!” 

Lucilla abjectly promised to hang on, 
but she had small expectation of being 
able to keep the promise. Had Freud 
scraped to the bottom of her uneasy 
dreams for many nights, he would have 
found only a morbid fear that now that 
she was making hats, women would quit 
wearing ’em! 


UCILLA might never have taken 
interest in the nonchalant salesman 
who breezed through the workroom as 
though it belonged to him, had not 
Rachel Jenley, who sat beside her, idly 
remarked six days after her arrival: 
“Old Blootz is as mad as a hornet this 
week. He had to raise Carroway’s salary 
five hundred dollars. Two other houses 
are trying to coax him away.” 

Wonderingly Lucilla glanced up from 
the green scrim roses which she was 
basting with morbid care on Delft plush. 
She stared at the human being not ten 
feet away for whose services a firm 
angrily shoved a five-hundred-dollar 
raise. She stared as the hungry stare 
at the well-fed. Her large light-blue 
eyes at all times were hungry-appearing 
organs; they peered from her pale, 
solemn face like two famished rabbits 
on a listless prairie. And in reality it 
was from a prairie of listless life that 
Lucilla looked at a world rich with 
promise to other people—this man, for 
instance. She wondered what could be 
the sensations felt by anyone so im- 
portant to that great awe-inspiring class 
—employers. 

“‘He’s handsome—aint he ?”’ she finally 
said in low, awed voice. 

Rachel Jenley raised an idle glance 
from blue scrim roses which she was 
carelessly basting on maroon plush. 
Rachel was neatly plump, with an oval 
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face that was pretty under most hats. 
Her brown eyes seemed to curl them- 
selves like contented kittens above cream- 
tinted cheeks, while they lapped pleasur- 
ably from a satisfactory world. 

“Oh, in a way,” she answered in- 
differently. “‘But nothing to compare— 
want to see my friend?”—opening a 
gold locket at her plump neck. “Wilbur 
works in an insurance office—does al/ 
the work in it. But they don’t appre- 
ciate him.” 

Lucilla looked absently at comely 
Wilbur Smith’s likeness. Then her hyp- 
notized eyes went back to Hurburt Car- 
roway, then sauntering out, his capable 
white hands clasped nonchalantly behind 
his capable, well-tailored back, his 
blond hair as sleek and fragrant as 
barber could render it. 

She drew a long breath. Before she 
could draw a second, her alarmed fingers 
tightened around a scrim rose. Beside 
her chair stood another salesman, and 
his spectacled eyes were grimly question- 
ing the swiftly approaching Miss Golty, 
who at once demanded: “How near 
done are the Delft and maroon toques? 


That Iowa order is waiting for ’em.” 
“N-nearly done,” stuttered Lucilla, 
red with panic as the forewoman’s tense, 


busy glance brooded over her and 
Rachel’s needles. The salesman, a 
stooped, spectacled man in his late thir- 
ties, said curtly: “Rush ’em.” 

Rachel turned up her pretty nose when 
forewoman and salesman had gone on. 
“McCombs makes me tired. He always 
has a fit if his orders aint ready on the 
minute.” 

_ Lucilla sewed fast and forgot Hurburt 

Carroway till the evening of the next 
day, when she got outside just in time to 
see him hand Gilla Rownsey, gay-pink- 
gowned, into a taxi at the curb. For 
three days its clarion color, emphasized 
by three tiers of flaunting billowy flounce, 
had caused various sedate customers from 
Iowa, Ohio and other sedate spots to 
blink. 

“My! She dresses louder than any 
other model,” coldly condemned Rachel. 
“There’s lots of talk about her clothes!” 

Lucilla did not notice the hint of sour- 
grape inflection. She was staring wide- 
eyed at girl, man and taxi. Lucilla had 


gaze without feeling blistered. 
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never put foot in a taxi—or in any 
vehicle other than a street-car. Her 
greatest dissipation was two movies in 
one night with her father or Kate. Sense 
of her own unimportance in the world’s 
scheme crawled over her. She went home, 
where Kate asked sternly: ‘Are they 
going to keep you another week? Or—” 
“T’m not fired yet,” said Lucilla. 


S the weeks went on, Lucilla saw 
*”“ Gilla in many other gay gowns, 
getting in or out of taxies or insouciantly 
towing customers around show-cases. 
And whenever Lucilla saw her, she 
stared solemnly at her—as Lucilla also 
stared at Adeline and at Editha Holt, 
personal stenographer to the vice-presi- 
dent of the Blootz, a trim, handsome 
young woman addicted to handsomely 
plain blue serge which cost even more 
than Géilla’s billowy gaudy silks or 
Adeline’s orchid charmeuses. They were 
different—these three. But all three were 
different from Lucilla. (All, by the way, 
were usually annoyed by her solemn, un- 
blinking stare. They did not know that 
it merely asked why they fitted so well 
into the temporal scheme and she did 
not fit at all.) Success clothed them, 
radiated from every movement of their 
clever, assured bodies. 

Lucilla sewed hats with morbid care, 
abasing herself in silent apology when 
at times Miss Golty flung them back to 
be resewed. In time she learned to 
endure’ the forewoman’s busy, insistent 
In time 
she came to be able to answer Henry 
McCombs’ quick queries without stutter- 
ing till she nearly bit her tongue through. 
But she did not acquire any opinion of 
her worth to the universe, though. in 
time she saw that all around her were 
others whose worth was more or less 
small. 

In time Lucilla gathered that Miss 
Golty (whose forehead was always per- 
spiring and puckered worriedly and 
whose concave profile seemed to have 
been pushed into itself by the weight 
of many seasons of more or less expertly 
sewed hats) resignedly accepted a cer- 
tain percentage of poor workers along 
with the good, knowing that never on 
earth could one forewoman expect to 
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get together a roomful of the latter. 
Lucilla was more than resigned at being 
so resignedly accepted. She was grateful, 
and every day she sewed gratefully, went 
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home, went to bed, woke, 
rode downtown to sew again— 
and continued to stare solemnly (and 
annoyingly!) at Gilla, Hurburt Carro- 
way and the other glittering stars of 
the industrial firmament wherein she 
did not shine any more than a dead 
beetle. 

At times she even stared enviously at 
stooped, bilious-looking Hannah Golty 
—who heard, imbibed, arranged and sent 
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out orders upon orders, with seldom a 
mistake, though the flutter of carbon 
copies was like the October flutter of 
forest leaves—and also at pretty Rachel 


hie. “Oh, in a way,” she an- 


swered indifferently. “But 
nothing to compare— 
want to see my 
friend?” — open- 

ing a gold 

locket at her 
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who hummed the 

latest love-rag-time song while she sewed 
hats as slipshodly as she dared. It did 
not scare Rachel when Miss Golty flung 
’em back. Rachel found life fair enough 
to disregard such small woes. Besides 
Wilbur Smith, she had other friends, 
she confided to Lucilla as their acquaint- 
ance progressed—an interne, a lawyer 
and a cigar-salesman. Also Hurburt 
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Carroway himself once or twice smiled 
at her. 

Given a choice, Rachel would have 
selected a more appreciative and livelier 
confidante than Lucilla. But when you 
sit beside a girl ten hours a day, six 
days a week, you are bound to fall into 
a certain confidential intimacy, no matter 
how uncongenial and solemn she may be. 

And in return Lucilla confided more 
to Rachel than to anyone else, even Kate 
or Jessie. Every season she wistfully 
asked Rachel’s advice on a new hat 
which when bought was not any more 
becoming to Lucilla than any previous 
hat. Also she occasionally mourned over 
the unfitness of her long anatomy to 
clothes in general. But it must be con- 
fessed that Rachel heard these return 
confidences boredly. Little egoist that 
she was, Rachel privately could not see 
that it made any difference how folks 
like Lucilla looked. And so, as the 
seasons went on and piled into years, 
Lucilla quit asking for advice, and 
solemnly decided that she was what she 
was and might as well make the best 
of it. 


ERHAPS! 

It is a very convenient peg of a 
word. You can hang any proposition or 
supposition on it. Perhaps Gilla’s gay 
gowns—Gilla doted upon pink !—struck 
down and pierced a latent color-sense 
that Lucilla did not know she owned. 
Perhaps this piercing-engendered a desire 
that demanded satisfaction, be the result 
ridicule or not. Perhaps Rachel’s placid 
egotism. slowly but surely aroused a cer- 
tain latent resentment, capacity for 
which Lucilla hadn’t guessed that she 
possessed. Even a beetle has been known 
to squirm when trampled on. Or per- 
haps Lucilla was suddenly afflicted by a 
reckless resolve to make the world 
(perhaps Hurburt Carroway stood for 
the world and perhaps he did not) look 
at her if she had to wave a red rag in 
its bellowing face. At any rate, what: 
ever her motive, she made it look, and 
she thoroughly annoyed Rachel. 

One lunch-hour the two were passing 
through a department-store. Suddenly 
Rachel’s brown eyes dilated like a 
kitten’s at sight of cream. Before them 
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hung a rack of dresses, ready-made, red- 
pink, of cheaper material but the same 
gaudy hue and style that Gilla that very 
week had flaunted before the outraged 
but dazzled eyes of customers and fellow- 
workers. And the price, on a foot-high 
tag, was one of the insolently low ones 
with which ready-mades tarnish their 
better-pedigreed sisters. Ready-mades! 
With railroads, radium and other per- 
vasive things, they are among the vital 
ingredients of civilization if not of art. 

Rachel had her last two weeks’ pay 
in her purse. “I’m going to get one,” 
cooed she, slipping into the thirty-six 
that an obliging saleswoman instantly 
held out. “It’s loud, but you’ve got to 
wear loud clothes these days, or no one 
knows you're on earth. Anyway, if Gilla 
Rownsey can wear this color, I can,” 
—defiantly and firmly. At once the 
saleswoman said that if Rachel couldn’t 
wear it, she’d like to know who could! 
As a matter of fact, cream-cheeked 
Rachel in it was as good to the eye as 
a Darwin tulip. Lucilla gave her list- 
less but full meed of admiration. And 
then— 


Something unbelievable happened. Lu- 
cilla herself caught the infection of de- 
sire. She too had two weeks’ pay in her 
purse. She was free to use it. With years 
the circumstances of the Hockins family 
had eased. Both Kate and Jessie, mak- 


ing excellent wages, often said that 
they’d be glad to pay for anything that 
would improve Lucilla’s looks. Hitherto 
Lucilla had not cared to waste money 
or energy on what she believed to be 
hopeless endeavor. Now she was sur- 
prised at her own voice saying to the 
saleswoman: ‘‘My size is—” 

Rachel was as much amazed as though 
a shadow had begun to talk. “My good- 
ness, you can’t wear one of these!’’ she 
said candidly. 

Lucilla flushed, half withdrew her dif- 
fident finger from the pink sleeve, and 
then— 

Unbelievably to herself, she resented 
Rachel’s tone. Of course, Rachel knew. 
Rachel was right. But she was too dic- 
tatorial. 

“I’m going to wear one—even if I 
can’t,” said Lucilla. 

Rachel’s pretty eyes dilated cattishly. 
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Then she shrugged derisive shoulders. 
Then she bit her pretty upper-lip 
angrily. How would she look with lank, 
listless Lucilla stalking along beside her 
in the same kind of a dress! A travesty! 
Ignoring these signs of breaking friend- 
ship, Lucilla bought one of the dresses, 
and bore it home. 


AT home! 

: If Lucilla had a _ hope that 
Rachel’s judgment would be contra- 
dicted, she soon lost it. Kate threw up 
plump, horrified hands. “Lucilla! What 
possessed you to buy it?” 

“Lucilla!” cried Jessie. “Why, a 
pretty girl could hardly wear it!” 

“Don’t it look funny?” gasped one of 
her brothers. 

“Good Lord, take it back,” advised 
George. 

“For mercy’s sake, take it back,” ad- 
vised her mother in concern, being too 
fond of her daughters to allow one to 
make herself ridiculous. 

“For heaven’s sake, take it back!” ex- 
claimed Jessie, being too fond of pink 
satin to see Lucilla wear it. 

“Isn’t it made too loose?” asked her 
father, scratching his head. 

“Tt’s made too loose for Lucilla,” said 
Kate distressfully. 

“It’s too—” 

It was then that the worm turned— 
or rather stiffened. At first Lucilla had 
blinked forlornly at the condemning 
circle. She knew the fault lay not in 
the dress but in her lank, ungainly self. 
It had been perfection on Gilla. It had 
been charming on Rachel. But she— 
she was gaunt in white, lank in blue, 
ghastly in green, awkward in red, 
funereal in black, gauche in tan— 

Very well! 

“T wont take it back,’ she announced 
doggedly. “I bought it. I will wear it.” 
And she did—next day, to work. 

And next day she got what most fool- 
ishly dogged folks get. As she stalked 
past the stenographers’ desks on the first 
floor, she saw out of the corner of a for- 
lorn, dogged eye, Editha Holt stare 
and then quickly avert her face, trim- 
tailored shoulders shaking with mirth. 
As she got out of the elevator at the 
workroom floor, Gilla Rownsey was 





waiting to get in. Gilla stared and then 
exclaimed: “Good Lord! The discard 
for mine!” 

Cheeks flaring as red-pink as the dress, 
Lucilla hurried to the workroom, there 
to be chilled all morning by Rachel’s 
disfavor. Rachel told the other girls it 
was a perfect shame! She’d have to take 
hers back. 

And that day, if never before, Hur- 
burt Carroway looked long at Lucilla. 
Returning from lunch, she passed him in 
a corridor. He demanded blandly of 
Adeline: “What’s that? Did Alf Ring- 
ling lose it?” Adeline retorted smartly: 
“My Gawd, I guess so. Gilla’ll be wild.” 

Lucilla heard, and the red-pink of 
her face dimmed her dress. Her long 
fingers curled in her palms, and the nails 
dug hard, so that ever after, her fate- 
line had a break not originally belonging 
to it. Why, oh why, hadn’t she taken 
Rachel’s advice? Why hadn’t she lis- 
tened to the folks at home? Blinded 
by tears, she forgot where she was going. 
Instead of turning down the passage to 
the workroom, she turned into the corri- 
dor leading to a salesroom and was in 
that curtain-hung, velvet-carpeted’ region 
before she knew it. And, before she knew 
it, she had stalked almost onto Henry 
McCombs, who was selling a bill to old 
Mrs. Mowerson of Beatrice, Nebraska. 


OW, to begin with, Henry McCombs 

was nearsighted, even when he had 
on spectacles. This day he had mislaid 
his spectacles; he was constitutionally 
careless. He had four pairs lying around 
somewhere, but he could not locate any 
of the four and irritably feared that he 
might have to make a tedious trip to his 
oculist for a fifth. 


But the mislaid spectacles were not — 


wholly responsible. It was nearly the 
end of a hard month, and Mr. McCombs 
was tired. Also he was absent-minded. 
He had sold hats for fifteen years. Nat- 
urally a great many women looked 
greatly alike to him. He knew the ste- 
nographers usually wore trim clothes 
with white cuffs out of which their pol- 
ished finger-nails shot with speed and 
skill. He knew the errand-girls trotted 
around in homely shoes. He knew the 
scrub-women had limp cotton skirts out 
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of which, when they knelt at work, their 
feet projected like gaunt paws. He knew 
the salesgirls en masse were a well- 
dressed, talkative crowd; the models 


McCombs glanced around just as 
Lucilla entered the room. H KK. 
saw vaguely that she was 
gayly gowned. He 

eckoned her. 
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haggled and bought nothing. So it was 
mechanically that he held another hat 
toward her. 

She took it peevishly. For thirty years 


“Why—n-no—” “Then please 
put this hat on.” Without 
waiting for her assent, he 
set it on her head. 

Mrs. Mowerson re- 
garded it peevishly. 
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preening crowd; and 
the other girl workers of the 
place a heterogeneous-garbed crowd. 
Only customers visually counted with 
him, and mostly the dowdiest of these 
had the best credit—as witness old Mrs. 
Mowerson, who had a string of stores 
and farms in Nebraska and usually wore 
cotton gloves. 

This noon he was heartily tired of 
her. For a day and a half she had 


she had scowled at 

salesmen and_ smiled 

at her customers, and the 

double burden of expression had been 

too much for one countenance and re- 

sulted in a disfiguring crisscross of lines 

out of which her sharp features stuck 

crossly. 

“T’ll have to see it on a model,” she 
said complainingly. 

McCombs glanced around for one, 

just as Lucilla entered the room. He 
‘ 
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saw vaguely that she was gayly gowned. 
The bizarre billowing of that red-pink 
frock seemed familiar. He beckoned her. 
“Busy, Miss?” 

“Why—n-no—” 

“Then please put this hat on.” With- 
out waiting for her assent, he set it on 
her head. 

Mrs. Mowerson regarded it peevishly. 
She too was tired—and hungry. And 
her feet ached from walking, her eyes 
ached from looking and her head ached 
from calculating. Anyway, an hour be- 
fore, she had decided that the Blootz 
line suited her well. enough and would 
suit Beatrice, Nebraska. Contrariness 
had kept her from telling McCombs so. 
But three hours back he had committed 
the unpardonable sin in salesmanship ; 
he let her see a doubt of her intention 
to buy ultimately. Now she recalled a 
forgotten appointment to lunch with a 
retailer friend from Ohio. So she 
glanced briefly at the hat on Lucilla’s 
head—not glancing at all at Lucilla— 
and said ‘Eight dozen assorted.” Then 
she glanced at the hat that McCombs 
swiftly substituted, said “Same,” glanced 
at some ten others cannily appraised by 
her hours before and ordered varying 
amounts of each, ending, ‘“That’s all.” 

“That’s all,” absently said McCombs 
to Lucilla, without looking at her. He 
called a boy to take the order to the 
packing-room—before the peevish old 
lady could cancel it. 

“What an awkward girl!” observed 
Mrs. Mowerson as Lucilla walked off. 
“Seems to me this house should have a 
better-looking model.” 

“T don’t remember ever seeing this 
one before,” said McCombs absently, fig- 
uring the total of the bill. 

Lucilla, walking off, heard. 

In the workroom Miss Golty greeted 
her irritably. “You took over an hour 
for lunch. [I want five plush drapes 
shirred by two o’clock.” 

“Mr. McCombs called me to try on 
hats for a customer,” listlessly explained 
Lucilla. “That’s why—” 

Letting a purple width of plush fall, 
Miss Golty stared at Lucilla. 

“Yes—I seen him!” dumfoundedly 
corroborated a stunted errand-girl. 
Lucilla hardly heard. She was per- 





fectly aware that McCombs called her 
without looking at her. She felt deso- 
lately set apart from a comfortable, 
superior world. Her face was still hotly 
red. It became hotter when finally she 
was conscious of Miss Golty’s prolonged 
stare. She knew exactly what the fore- 
woman was thinking. 

But as it happened, Lucilla did not 
know at all! Poor, toil-dazed Hannah 
Golty — with mind warped by twenty 
years of routine, with nerves always taut 
to the exigencies of busy season or 
snapped loose to the torpor of slack 
season, part of the year ground fine 
between the speed-wheels, part flung 
high and dry on sands of idleness! Such 
a process of living does not tend to 
broaden vision ; it inflicts a double men- 
tal squint. To Hannah Golty the worst 
angle of the world-war was America’s 
scarcity of green dye. 

At the Blootz only results counted. 
Toil, rush, calculation, fatigue—all were 
worthless if results were unsatisfactory. 
And in the past, results had often been 
bizarre. Many times had Miss Golty 
seen an apparently ordinary little hat 
sweep the Middle West in an inexpli- 
cable wave of freak popularity. Often 
had a quirk of trimming condemned 
originally as dowdy turned out before the 
end of the season to be the rage of the 
year. It had been her impression that 
this tall, unprepossessing girl belonged 
to the tribe of nondescripts. But she 
must have been mistaken! McCombs 
was a staid, steady salesman, not given 
to practical jokes. There must be some 
quality, some style (magical word at the 
Blootz!) that she, slow-witted, had over- 
looked ! 

’ “Did the customer buy anything >?” 
she asked dubiously. , 

“Dozens of every hat she tried on!” 
cried the errand-girl, Leny, who like- 
wise had been mightily amazed and up- 
set. 

That settled it. Lucilla was no non- 
descript. “Then you better not work on 
this purple plush,” respectfully said 
Miss Golty. “Its dye’ll come off on your 
fingers and he might need you again 
this afternoon. I’ll give these to Rachel. 
You take white.” 

Astounded, Lucilla opened her mouth 
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to explain candidly that there was not 
the least likelihood of McCombs’ need- 
ing her again! But Miss Golty had 
darted away to take two aspirin tablets 
and see about a mammoth order due to 
start to Denver by five o’clock. Lucilla 
bore off the white plush drapes. 

At the work-table, Rachel looked up 
coldly. ‘Miss Golty’s yelled herself 
hoarse for you!” 

“McCombs called me to act as model,” 
said Lucilla, eying Rachel oddly. 

Rachel sniffed. “I dare say!” 

“Ves! He did!” cried Leny, who was 
following Lucilla round as though mag- 
netized. “I heard him—I seen it!” 

Rachel sat up very straight. She 
stared incredulously at Lucilla. Her 
attitude was not flattering; it was the 
reverse. Lucilla composedly put a 
needle in a white plush width. There 


was an odd little tautness to the cor- 
ners of her closed mouth. 
“What!” cried Rachel. 
don’t be—” 
But Rachel Jenley, like Hannah Golty 
and all the others, had often seen an ap: 
parently unimportant hat leap into im- 


“Fonest? I 


portance. One never could— 

Rachel stared at Lucilla as though 
perhaps she had not known her before. 
And a subtle change came over Rachel 
—and a puzzled air that slowly, imper- 
ceptibly, became a respectful air. 

“Tt must be the dress; I’m sorry I 
took mine back,” said Rachel involun- 
tarily and meditatively, to herself. ‘TI 
believe I'll get one again.” Again she 
looked Lucilla over—thoughtfully. 

Lucilla sewed white plush silently. 
She too seemed meditative. 


JHEN she reached home that eve- 
ning, the peculiar tautness to the 

corners of her mouth had not vanished. 
She eyed the family circle oddly as she 
told it too of the honor that had been 
done her. 

“Joking, 
Kate. 

“No, it’s really true,’ said Lucilla 
positively. 

“Why, Lucilla!” said Jessie. “It can’t 
be—” 

But whatever Lucilla’s faults, perver- 
sion of truth was not among them. 


Lucilla?” kindly smiled 
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Presently they were constrained to be- 
lieve her. 

“It must be the dress!” 
and slowly said Jessie. 

“It—it—it must be,” dubiously agreed 
Kate. “But—do you notice ?—that color 
really doesn’t go so badly with her 
complexion.” 

“T thought the skirt hung rather 
queer,” mused Jessie. “But now that I 
look again, it really is draped rather 
sweetly over the hips.” 

“It’s a nice shade of pink,” said Lu- 
cilla’s mother meditatively. ‘‘And every- 
body’s wearing bright colors; I never 
thought Lucilla could wear pink, but—” 

“T always said,’ declared Fred se- 
verely, “that if Lucilla’d take the trouble 
to perk up and get clothes like other 
folks—” 

“Lucilla was the prettiest baby of you 
all,” reminisced her mother. 
All looked hard at her. 

lay in their eyes. 

Under their scrutiny Lucilla flushed. 
The corners of her mouth were still 
taut, as though to hold back something. 
George said judiciously: ““Now you see 
what’s happened, Lucilla, since you've 
had gumption to buy a decent outfit!” 

The taut corners of Lucilla’s mouth 
quivered slightly. 

“Is this model business quite respect- 
able?” asked her father. 

“A lady can be a lady, no matter what 
she does,” said Kate firmly. “You must 
be careful, Lucilla, and not encourage 
the salesmen to be familiar.” 

“Believe me, there’s good wages in 
it,” stated Fred. “One night at a dance, 
I was introduced to a swell girl who was 
a model.” 

“Want to go to a dance next week 
with me?” asked George fraternally. 

“Lucilla, I want to do your hair to- 
morrow morning for you,” said Jessie. 

Suddenly Lucilla turned her back to 
her family. Her shoulders were quiver- 
ing—much the same convulsive quiver of 
movement that had shaken Editha Holt’s 
trim-tailored shoulders earlier that day. 

Almost at once, though, she turned 
around, shoulders quiescent. (But were 
they slightly iess listless than always 
before?) And she looked very pleas- 
antly at the circle of faces. In fact, 


wonderingly 


Puzzlement 
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Lucilla’s long, pale countenance had so 
very pleasant a look that you might 
have thought it bore a grin. However, 
the expression must have been mislead- 
ing, as no one had ever seen Lucilla grin. 


HE next morning Lucilla docilely 

allowed Jessie to do her pale hair. 
To the surprise of the others, however, 
she did not again wear the gaudy dress 
to work. But Lucilla said it was too 
bright, really, for daily wear, and they 
agreed that perhaps it had better be re- 
served for evenings. 

The expression that resembled a grin, 
nevertheless, lingered on Lucilla’s coun- 
tenance that next day and for many 
days thereafter. It deepened at times— 
at Miss Golty’s respectful, perplexed 
tone, or at Rachel Jenley’s respectful, 
resentful, perplexed tone, or when va- 
rious errand-girls obeyed her behests with 
a readiness never shown her in the past. 

Whether it was a grin or not, Lucilla 
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up, the line from her pale chin to the 
low V-point of the blouse bought by 
Jessie was not a bad line at all. Nor 
was her chin listless and receding. It 
came out at a pert, delicate tilt. Mc- 
Combs was an absent-minded man, but 
occasionally he had an abnormally sharp 
eye—with his spectacles on. And he was 
not so old as spectacles imply. Long 
afterward he told Lucilla— 


OME three months later Hurburt 

Carroway was lounging against a 
balustrade when Lucilla passed down 
the stairs. He was in a bored and blue 
humor. Recently Gilla had met a young 
hardware-salesman who knew more 
about fox-trotting and a wine-list than 
did Hurburt. Also Adeline Kulinski 
was angry at him and troublesome be- 
cause he had criticised a hat she de- 
signed the day before. And Editha Holt 
had avoided him for the sake of the 
vice-president’s cousin. So he was in a 
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strangely seemed to have lost deference 
for Rachel’s opinions—and others’. 

“You don’t seem like the same girl,” 
complained Rachel one day. 

“Perhaps,” said Lucilla, “I’m not.” 

And something that resembled a grin 
flickered into her eyes one day when she 
met Henry McCombs in an elevator. As 
the elevator shot up, he vaguely re- 
called that he had seen Lucilla before. 
He had on spectacles. He smiled at her 
—a kindly if somewhat absent smile. 
And then he frowned—frowned friend- 
lily. “Dear me, my girl, you mustn’t let 
yourself get so round-shouldered. Or is it 
the blouse ?”"—quizzically. It was a new 
blouse, pink, that Jessie had bought and 
given to Lucilla. “Such styles nowadays! 
You never can tell—” 

“Tt’s—it’s the blouse,”’ said Lucilla in 
confusion. And then she stoutly con- 
tradicted herself, smiling demurely: 
“No, it isn’t. It’s—it’s me. But I’m 
straightening.” Determinedly she flung 
her shoulders up. 

When Lucilla’s shoulders were flung 





mood to seek humbler and more tractable 
maidens. 

He gazed with some interest after 
Lucilla and remarked thoughtfully to 
another salesman lounging beside him: 
“D’you know, there’s something about 
that girl that takes your eye? She’s aw- 
fully thin, and she’s too tall and too 
pale, and her face and hair are ordinary, 
but I like her little quiet grin. I guess 
I’ll take her out to supper some night.”’ 

And a day or so later he asked her. 

Lucilla looked at him. : 

“T’m sorry,” politely said Lucilla, “‘but 
I have an engagement.” 

“For every night?” demanded Hur- 
burt Carroway peevishly. 

“For every night,” said Lucilla—and 
waited at the foot of the stairs for Henry 
McCombs, who was approaching. 

“And I think it’s the queerest thing 
you never said anything all these years 
about knowing him,” protested Rachel 
one day resentfully, ‘“after.I told you 
about my—” 
Lucilla grinned. 














N that strange no-man’s-land which lies between sleep and 
wakefulness Lora Craig was vaguely aware of something 
oppressive, something unpleasantly imminent, troubling her. 


THE GLOVE 


ILLUSTRATED fe 
BY CLARK FAY 


VY this morning’s mail 
I am sending Lora 
Craig a little vol- 
ume of Leigh Hunt’s poems. 
I am doing this because I gathered 
from certain gossiping tongues, dur- 
ing a recent brief sojourn at Big Pine 
Island, that Lora feels she has been de- 
cidedly ill used, that her sister Martha 
has somehow taken some unfair advan- 
tage of her. I have gone to the trouble 
of marking one of the poems for her 
particular attention. It is the delight- 
ful one about the gallant gentleman who 
jumped down among the lions to retrieve 
the lady’s glove that had been quite in- 
tentionally dropped there. I am hoping 
it will bring home a few truths to Lora’s 
very pretty but rather empty little head. 
Anyway, I’m sending it along on that 
chance. 


SS 


By John 
Barton Oxford 


that strange no-man’s- 
land which lies between sleep 
and wakefulness Lora Craig 
was vaguely aware of something oppress- 
ive, something unpleasantly imminent, 
troubling her. She sighed sleepily and 
tried to bring herself to a fuller con- 
sciousness of what it was. 

A gray light, the half-light of very 
early morning, was faintly outlining the 
plain chintz curtains at the windows of 
her room. Below stairs she could hear 
Martha clearing out the kitchen range 
in readiness for the morning fire Martha 
always built. 

Lora drew two shapely arms from 
under the coverlet and rubbed her eyes. 
With a little frown making puckers 
above her nose because the sense of some 
impending calamity was still upon her, 
she yawned and lifted her head from the 








SHE dropped her glove, to prove her love; then looked at him, and smiled. 
He bowed, and in a moment leaped among the lions wild. 
The leap was quick; return was quick; he soon regained the place— 
Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in the lady’s face. 
“In faith,” cried Francis, “rightly done!” and he rose from where he sat. 
“No love,” quoth he, “but vanity, sets love a task like that.” 
LEIGH Hunt—“The Glove and the Lions.” 
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pillows. There was a rattle against the 
{! window-panes. Rain! Also there was a 
great roaring of wind, with now and 

then a gust that fairly rocked the house. 
The boom of surf on Ebb Tide Ledges 
’ sounded even above the roar of the wind. 

Lora’s frown deepened as she shiver- 
ingly got out of bed. The room was 
cold, the carpet of straw matting like 
ice to her bare feet. A loose blind was 
banging dismally, and the two fir trees 
in the yard were screeching like a pair 
of tortured demons in the wind. 

In a rush it came to the girl why 
the oppressing sense of trouble had 
been so strong upon her at waking. 
Last night, when she had gone to — | 
bed, the sky had been overcast Pit 
and the wind even then begin- ; 
ning to make premonitory 
wailings about the eaves. 
Moreover, hurricane-signals 
had been fluttering from 
the staff on Ben Green- 
ough’s store down by the 
wharf, where the 
weather-signals were 
daily displayed. She 
had gone to bed hop- 
ing against hope. 

The Craigs’ house 
stood on a little 
slope, rising from 
the edge of the island 
harbor to Great Hill, 
with its pine-covered 
sides that gave the island 
its name. Lora could 
look from the window 
x | across the harbor to the 
open sea beyond Round 
Head Point. The distant, hazy 
blue line of the mainland, visible 
on any clear morning, was oblit- 
erated in the gray, slanting 
lines of driving rain. Be- 
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evidently, before the blow the previous 
evening. Whipped about smartly, all but 
torn from its halyards, the hurricane- 
signal still fluttered from the swaying 
staff above Ben Greenough’s store. 

Lora, the frown grown into a scowl 
of disappointment accompanied by a 
childish pursing of her lips, turned away 
from the window. The mingled odors 
of frying bacon and boiling coffee drift- 
ing up from the kitchen told her that 
Martha’s fire was successfully kindled 
and breakfast under way. 


EN minutes later Lora came down 

to the kitchen. Her lips were still 
pursed out in that manner of the will- 
ful and disappointed small child. 
“Aint this just the limit?’ was her 
greeting to her sister. 
Martha looked up from the 
table she was spreading 
under the old woodenly 
ticking wall-clock. 

“T was afraid last 
night it was coming,” she 
said. 

She was four years older than 
Lora, and looked fully ten 
years her sister’s senior. Per- 
haps that was because all 
the care, since her father’s 

death, had descended on 

Martha’s thin shoulders. It 

was she who had brought up 

Lora—spoiled her, the 

sharper-tongued among the 

island women insisted. 

Years of struggle to keep the 
roof over their heads and the 
wolf not too contiguous to the 
doorstep—of struggle by means of 


bit of dressmaking, a bit of clerk- 
ing in Ben Greenough’s store, 
the sweet peas she raised in 
the summer to sell to the 












Lora came down to the 
kitchen. Her lips were still 
pursed out in that manner 
of the willful and disap- 
pointed small child. “Aint 
this just the limit?” was 
her greeting to her sister. 


yond Round Head was a 
roaring, heaving, slate-drab 
wilderness of water; great 
seas, their tops smoking 
wickedly, hurled themselves 
islandward, to smash them- 
selves to pieces in a roaring 
smother on the barrier of Ebb Tide 
Ledges just beyond the harbor mouth. 

In the harbor lay practically the entire 
fleet of trawlers; they had scudded in, 


summer people at the hotel 
and cottages—had left their 
stamp on Martha. ‘There 
were crow’s-feet at the cor- 
ners of her eyes, and three 
well-defined lines across her 
forehead. Her shoulders stooped just 
a little, and when the light struck 
her brown hair just right, you dis- 
covered hints of gray at the temples. 
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THE GLOVE 


But her features were finely cut; her 
hands were small and shapely despite all 
their toil ; her eyes were frank and cheer- 
ful. Martha was not without a certain 
modicum of: good looks. But beside 
Lora’s fresh and petulant prettiness, 
Martha was rather tired-looking. rather 
faded. 

“Of course, it had to come to-day, of 
all days!’ Lora complained, taking cups 
and saucers from the chimney cupboard. 
“TI might have known if / ever planned 
anything, or had a chance for a good 
time, it would fall through somehow. 
There wont be any boat to-day.” 

“T don’t know,” Martha disagreed 
hopefully. ‘“She’s come before when we 
haven’t hardly expected her.” 

“She wont come,” Lora persisted in 
disgust. “This is only the beginning. 
anyway. Feel the house! It’s rocking 
more at every flaw.” 

“Tf it don’t get in,” said Martha, “you 
get out your old pink organdie, and we’ll 
see if between us we can’t do some- 
thing.” 

Lora sniffed. 

“You needn’t trouble,” she said ir- 
ritably. ‘‘There’s no need fussing with 
that. If I can’t look half decent, I wont 
go at all. If we’d had sense to let well 
enough alone—” 

“You were the one that wanted the 
skirt changed,” Martha mildly reminded 
her. “I thought it looked real nice as 
it was.” 

“Old enough for my grandmother, the 
way you had it,” Lora declared. “I 
told you so in the first place, but you 
wouldn’t listen to me.” 

Martha smiled patiently. 

“Well, it’s done now,” she said. 
“We've changed it to your way, and we 
can’t finish it until we get the extra two 
yards. Maybe the boat will be in vet.” 

“Fine chance of it!’ said Lora, her 
head cocked on one side as she listened 
to the scream of the wind through the 
two firs. 

Martha paused in a journey from the 
stove to the table under the clock to look 
out the kitchen window. She had already 
looked out twice before since Lora came 
downstairs. 

“The boats are all back from White 
Shoals, except the Sheila,” she said. 

“Don’t worry about Al,” said Lora. 
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“Like as not he’s put into Still Harbor, 
or maybe he got a good catch and run 
over to Northport because he knew there 
wouldn’t be any boat over here to-day, 
or even if she got over. maybe she 
wouldn’t go back.” 


HEY sat down to breakfast. Martha 

every other minute glanced through 
the window to where Round Head Point 
with its iron spindle marked the entrance 
of the harbor. 

Lora toyed daintily with her bacon 
and merely tasted her coffee. The scowl 
that wrinkled her forehead just above 
her straight, shapely little nose, grew 
more petulant. 

“I wont never try to go anywheres 
again,” she burst out hotly at last. 
“Here I’ve been waiting and waiting for 
an invitation to one of those parties over 
to the Crags, and now I’ve got one, this 
old blow has to come along and cheat me 
out of clothes to wear. It’s always like 
this.” 

She got up and whisked her own 
dishes into the kitchen sink. She rolled 
up her sleeves and snatched the kettle 
from the stove-front. The bubbling of 
boiling water sounded in the dish-pan. 
Martha finished her breakfast in silence. 
At last she arose and took the rest of the 
dishes over to the sink. 

“You going to do the dishes?” she 
asked her sister quite superfluously. 
“Now, if you want me to see if I can’t 
do something with the organdie—” 

“T don’t,” snapped Lora, rattling the 
dishes about in the pan. “I'll just give it 
up. I wont go. I felt all along somehow 
it would turn out like this.” 

Martha made no reply. She swept out 
the kitchen and began to polish the 
already shining range. In the midst of 
the latter work she paused. She stepped 
to the window. 

“Here she 
with relief. 

“The boat?” cried Lora, dropping her | 
dish-towel and running to the window. 

“No—the Sheila,” said Martha. 


comes!’ she announced 


I? was half-past eight when Al Burgess, 
at the wheel in the Sheila’s pilot- 
house, raised the spindle on Round Head 


Point through the driving rain. Since 
midnight she had been wallowing and 
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slopping and rolling up from White 
Shoals in the teeth of a living gale. Al 
Burgess had taken chances when the 
ugly sky sent the rest of the fleet scud- 
ding homeward early the previous eve- 
ning. Flatfish were scarce and bringing 
top-notch prices. He had just struck a 
spot south of White Shoals where the 
dredge was coming up full of fish at 
each haul. So he had hung on until mid- 
night found him with seventy-odd bar- 
rels, as nearly as he could estimate, in the 
hold, and the gale and the sea both get- 
ting rather too stirring for comfort. 

He was whistling tunelessly under his 
breath as he caught that first blurred 
sight of the spindle. Seventy barrels of 
fish at the present market prices meant 
enough to make any man whistle. A few 
more hauls like that, and he’d be in a 
position to say something to Lora Craig 
that he’d had for a long time in his 
mind. He wasn’t quite sure what Lora’s 
reply would be. Sometimes she filled 
him with all sorts of hopes and cer- 
tainty; again she was as far from him, 
seemingly, as the ends of the earth. But 
that made the game all the more worth 
while. Dollars never hurt a man’s 
chances with any girl, he _ reflected. 
About one more haul like this one under 
which the Sheila was groaning, and he’d 
put the thing to the test. 

Beside Al Burgess, clinging pre- 
cariously to his perch on a locker-top be- 
cause of the Sheila’s wild rollings and 
plungings, old Knute Larsen, his helper, 
kept an anxious eye to leeward. He too 
caught the faint loom of the spindle 
through the drive of rain. He flattened 
his broad nose against the glass. A mo- 
ment he watched—and then gave a very 
audible sigh of relief. 

“Spindle, aint it?” he inquired of the 
man at the wheel. 

Al put the wheel hard down. They 
staggered past a wildly tossing can- 
buoy. 

“Look good to you, Knute?” he asked 
with a grin. 

“Never better,” said Knute with an- 
other sigh. 

Al’s grin broadened. If one had no- 
ticed it closely, it was as much a grin of 
relief as it was of amusement—more so, 
quite patently. 

A half-hour later they had threaded 





their way through the rest of the fleet 
at anchor in the harbor and shot along- 
side the long pier in front of 
Greenough’s store, where the boats from 
the mainland dock. 

Knute scrambled overside and made 
fast the shore-lines. 

“Goin’ to ice ’em?” he inquired of Al 
in the open door of the pilot-house. 

“Sure !” 

He turned to look at the smoking seas 
driving onto Ebb Tide Ledges, and the 
trees shoreward trying to bend them- 
selves double in the wind. 

“Yep, ice ’em,” he resumed. ‘There 
wont be any boat over to-day—that’s 
clear. Maybe wont be any to-morrow. 
This looks like the real thing. Likely to 
hold for another day or two. Get 
Greenough to send down men and bar- 
rels. I’m going ashore.” 

Al shifted his oilskins and sou’wester 
for a long raincoat and a cloth cap he 
drew from a locker. On the stringpiece 
of the wharf he paused for a moment in 
all the drive of rain to look down at 
Knute, who was fussing about the en- 
gine. 

“So the spindle looked good to you 
awhile back when we raised it, did it?” 
he asked. 

“Darned good,” said Knute em- 
phatically, without looking up. 

“Well, if it’s any comfort to you to 
know it, so it did to me,” said Al, and he 
strode off through the rain, his huge 
shoulders hunched low to meet the force 
of the gale. 


E climbed the slope to the house with 

the two big fir trees in the yard. A 

moment he paused irresolute; then he 
opened the gate. 

It was Martha who answered his tap 
and led him into the spotless kitchen. 

“T saw you coming in just now,” she 
said. “The others came in late last 
night. Where were you?” 

“Struck fishin’ south of the shoal,” 
said he. “We hung on until midnight, 
Knute and I.” 

“You shouldn’t. It was taking 
chances,” she chid, but her eyes paid 
him tribute for the deed, none the less. 
“Lora! Oh, Lora!” She opened the door 
into the hall to summon her sister. 
“Here’s Al dropped in for a minute.” 
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Martha came running down the wharf. Her old coat flapped absurdly in the gale; a shawl was over her head. 
“Al,” she begged, “don’t let a silly girl with a pretty face turn your head completely.” 


Footsteps pattered down the bare 
stairs. The door flew open. 

“Oh, Al, will it let up enough any 
time to-day for the boat to get over, 
think?” Lora said eagerly. 

He shook his big head. 

“Not a chance,” said he. “Gettin’ 
worse steady, if anything. Some sea 
goin’, too. Even old Knute was pretty 
pleased-like when we raised the spindle 


this mornin’. And I wa’n’t noways 
sorry to see it myself.” 

Lora stood by the stove, fooling with 
the lifter, twirling the covers about with 
it idly, one after the other. Her eyes 
grew sullen at his words; hard lines 
showed themselves about her tightly 
shut mouth. 

“Darn it! 


she lamented. 


I knew it all the time!” 
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“Oh, hush! We can’t help. the 
weather,” said Martha. 

She turned to Al. 

“Lora’s dreadfuHy disappointed,” she 
explained. “You know the Farwells 
over to the Crags? They stay here every 
year until after Thanksgiving, you 
know. Well, they’re giving. a Hal- 
lowe’en party to-night, and Lora was in- 
vited. I made her a new dress, but it 
wasn’t just right, so we changed the 
skirt. Cutting it over,—it was goods you 
had to match carefully,—we lost two 
yards. We sent over to Northport for 
it. It was coming on the boat to-day. 
It’ll be too bad. She hasn’t anything else 
to wear.” 

“D’you hafter have it this mornin’ ?” 
Al asked. 

“If the boat had got through any 
time—say—before four this afternoon, 
I might have got it ready,” said 
Martha. 

“T’ll bet it was a pretty dress,” said he. 

“Get it, Lora, and show it to him,” 
Martha instructed her sister. 

Lora went upstairs. She was back 
presently with the dress. Al found him- 
self clumsily fingering something filmy. 

“Bet you looked great in it,” he said 
to Lora. 

Lora blushed becomingly. 

“T mean it,” said he. “Say, got a 
sample of the goods—a piece cut off ?” 

“Why?” 

He looked out the window. The 
house shook and trembled in one of the 
fiercer gusts of wind. 

“Two yards you wanted?” he asked. 

“Two yards,” Lora verified. “Might 
just as well be the whole dress,” she 
added drearily. 

“Maybe not—maybe not,” said he. 

Again he looked out the window. His 
eyes were half-closed. He was plainly 
debating something with himself. 

“There might—I say there might be 
some way of gettin’ that two yards over 
here,” he hazarded at length. 

The younger girl’s eyes suddenly shot 
out glints of fire. Martha by the window 
rolled her hands in her apron. Her face 
went pale. 

“No kidding?” said Lora breathlessly. 

“No kidding,” he answered soberly. 

Lora’s eyes shone yet more brightly. 
She came a step nearer him. 


, 





” she be- 





“A man that would do that 
gan, and stopped. 

“Go on,” he commanded her, his own 
eyes alight. 

“A man that would do that—a man 
that could do that—I thiik—I’m quite 
sure I should love him,” she said in a 
half-whisper. 

He drew himself up. The house 
trembled again at the onslaught of the 
wind. Every window in it rattled. The 
firs screamed a wilder note. 

“Get me the sample,” he said very 
quietly. 

Almost outside her own volition, it 
seemed, the girl put her hands on his 
shoulders and pressed her lips momenta- 
rily to his. Then she turned, laughing 
and flushing, and fled up the stairs. 

She was down again in a moment, a 
piece of the filmy stuff in her hand. She 
passed it to him. She was wonderfully 
pretty at the moment. 

He folded it carefully and tucked it 
into a pocket of the raincoat. He 
reached for his cap on the table. 

But at the door Martha caught his 
arm. 

“You sha’n’t,” she said, white-lipped. 

“T’ll make it. Don’t worry,” he 
laughed. 





HE big scoop on its crane was dart- 

ing into the Sheila’s hold, bringing 
out a barrel of fish at a time, when he 
reached the wharf. He hustled the work 
along, ordering the fish dumped on the 
wharf for the time being—anywhere, in 
fact, so long as the trawler was light- 
ened in record time. Knute Larsen said 
nothing. But his eyes asked mute ques- 
tions. 

“We're going over to Northport,” Al 
told him. 

“Going where?” 

“Over to Northport. There’s a dress 
on this island that’s two yards shy of the 
stuff to finish it, Knute,” he explained. 

Knute said nothing for a moment. He 
looked out at the tumbling surf on Ebb 
Tide Ledges and the boiling sea beyond. 

“Don’t be a fool,” he said at length. 

“Man, she’s worth it,” said Al. 

“No woman’s worth that,’ said 
Knute. 

“This one is,” Al maintained. “You 
don’t have to go, of course.” 
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“What happens if I don’t?” 

“T’ll go alone.” 

Again Knute was silent for a moment. 
Then he climbed aboard and began to 
putter with the engine. Al Burgess 
smiled. He knew what that meant. 

The last of the fish were coming out 
of the hold when Martha came running 
down the wharf. Her old coat flapped 
absurdly in the gale; a shawl was over 
her head. 

“Al,” she begged, “don’t let a silly 
girl with a pretty face turn your head 
completely. They all tell me I’ve spoiled 
her. I never believed it until now. But 
they’re right. This is my fault as much 
as hers—my fault for letting her be will- 
ful and selfish. If anything happens—” 

“Nothing’s going to happen, except 
that you’ll have that stuff sometime be- 
fore four,” he interrupted. 

He threw off the lines and jumped 
aboard. A brief word to Knute, and the 
engine began to cough. Martha leaned 
weakly against a stanchion. 

Just before they reached the mouth of 
the harbor, Knute opened the pilot-house 
door. He jerked his head over his 
shoulder toward the wharf and the wind- 
blown figure by the stanchion. 

“That fhe one that’s sendin’ ye out, 
lad?” he asked. 

“That’s her sister,” said Al. 

“With some extra word from head- 
quarters ?” 

“She didn’t want me to go. She was 
trying to stop me!” 

They crept past Round Head. The 
first real fury of the sea caught them. 
Knute grabbed the brass hand-rail un- 
der the windows to steady himself as the 
Sheila pointed her nose straight for the 
low-scudding clouds. 

“She’s the one to tie to—the one that 
tries to stop you, not the one that sends 
you out into this,” he roared in Al’s ear. 

Al made no reply. A smoking sea was 
rushing at them from the end of the 
ledges, He shut his teeth and gripped 
hard at the wheel as they met it with a 
shock that made the Shei/a quiver like a 
sentient thing. 


HORTLY after noon a badly bat- 
tered little auto-trawler limped into 
Northport harbor. Her deck was swept 
clean of its usual gear. The eyebolts 
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that held the rigging of her single mast 
were starting through the solid plank. 
Her after-bitts had been pulled out by 
the roots, leaving a gaping hole in their 
place. Her rail was gone; one side of 
the pilot-house was splintered; but her 
engine was panting with the regularity 
of a pulse-beat. 

She slid into a quiet berth in the lee 
of a long freight-shed on one of the 
piers, and while Knute puttered scowl- 
ingly over his engine and answered 
curtly and more or less discouragingly 
the many questions of waterfront loafers, 
Al Burgess went ashore, fingering a bit 
of filmy stuff in the inner pocket of his 
oilskin coat. In less than a half-hour 
he was back. He had a small but se- 
curely wrapped parcel under one arm. 
Under the other was a long box from a 
florist. Its contents, the clerk had told 
him, matched perfectly the sample in 
the pocket of the oilskin coat. 

With no delay whatever, the little 
craft went creeping out of the harbor. 
quite as assured and quite as jaunty as 
she had been in coming in. But out be- 
yond the wildly groaning whistling buoy, 
they found a storm even worse than ever. 
Moreover, they were running into the 
teeth of the wind now, instead of before 
it as they had been on the trip over. 

It was a struggle for inches of head- 
way, rather than for miles. The little 
craft fought on blindly, her engines 
coughing a defiance to the storm; two of 
her pilot-house windows smashed; she 
started, seemingly, every few minutes to 
give up the ghost and founder; then 
shaking her head free of the water she 
fought on again. The afternoon waned 
as the fight went on. Dusk—the grim, 
storm-bound dusk—began to creep down 
on them. Al Burgess at the wheel was 
blinded, choked, more dead than alive 
from the swirl of water that now and 
again swept in through the broken 
windows. 

And then, as if by magic, out of the 
lowering darkness straight ahead of 
them loomed a blacker shadow and 
crowning it a heavenward-pointing 
needle, which was the spindle on Round 
Head. 

As if maddened at thus losing its 
seemingly easy prey, the sea took one last 
mad fling at them. The Shei/a’s nose dis- 





It was a struggle for inches of headway, rather than for miles. The little craft fought on blindly, her engines coughing 
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appeared under a smoking swelter of 
black water. Al was torn loose from the 
wheel. ‘The Sheila yawed and rolled 
down until it seemed that she would 
never right again. Knute, who for the 
last ten minutes had been in the pilot- 
house, alternately swearing lurid oaths 
and commending his soul to his God, 
went down with a crash. The pilot- 
house door was torn loose and went 
circling away in a smother of white. 

Then the Sheila was trembling, shak- 
ing, creaking as she strove once more to 
right herself. Al jumped back to the 
wheel, caught it, steadied her. For a 
heartbreaking space he thought Knute 
was gone. Something, however, washed 
against his legs a moment later. There 
was a sputtering, a coughing, and then 
weak but coherent speech. 

“T’m here still, and I’ve got them two 
bundles that the sea was tryin’ to sneak 
overboard. But I can’t stand up. I 
guess my right leg’s smashed.” 

Thus they passed Round Head and 
came into the quiet waters of Big Pine 
harbor. 


NE of the loafers in Ben Greenough’s 
store saw them creeping up to the 
dock and shouted the news. There was 
a general stampede for the wharf, even 
Ben Greenough himself puffing along 
bareheaded and in his shirtsleeves some 
yards in the wake. A dozen pairs of 
eager hands waited to make the mooring- 
lines fast. Willing arms bore Knute up 
the slope to Dr. Farnsworth’s cottage. 
In the first lull Al Burgess slipped 
away from the questioning group about 
him. With his two packages he stag- 
gered heavily up the hill. A light shone 
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from the windows of the Craigs’ house. 
He fumbled for the gate latch, lifted it 
—then hesitated. 

Through the ghastly circles of salt 
about his eyes he peered at the two 
bundles he bore. 

Suddenly, and almost viciously, 
snapped the string of the smaller parcel. 
Back to the wind, he shook out its con- 
tents—two yards of filmy stuff that 
crinkled in his big, clumsy fingers. With 
an oath he held it up, loosed his hold 
on it and watched it sail away on the 
gale. Then he opened the gate and 
banged on the kitchen door. 

Martha it was who opened the door. 
She cried out at the sight of him. Twice 
she spoke his name in a low, tense voice. 
Then her self-control came back. 

“Lora!” she called. “Lora! Here’s—’ 

He lurched forward. His fingers 
closed on her wrist. 

“Sh-h!” he whispered. “Don’t call 
her. I aint got the stuff I promised. In- 
stead, here’s some flowers for you, 
Martha! For you!” 


1c 


O this morning I am sending Lora 
Craig by mail the little marked vol- 
ume of Leigh Hunt’s poems. They told 
me at Big Pine, during my recent 
sojourn there, that Lora is rather bitter 
against Martha. She feels, so the gos- 
sips tell me, that Martha has been rather 
underhanded about certain things. I want 
Lora to read that little episode of the 
lady’s glove that was rescued from the 
lions. It seems to me that the account 
of what happened after the gentleman 
had so valiantly recovered the glove will 
be more or less enlightening even to her 
pretty but rather empty little head. 
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N some ways this is the most extraordinary story we ever published. If 


you like it, you will like it much. 


But either way, you wont forget it. 


If you dislike it, you will hate it. 


“Ghe Hushed Hour 


By Gertrude Brooke Hamilton 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


——|UDGE RoBERT APPLETON had 


| been an honorable man. In 
| all his three-score and ten 
years he had neither wronged 


a woman nor shirked a duty nor chilled 
a loved one nor lied to a child; nor 
had he forgotten God on the morning 
and evening of each normal, temperate 
day. 

The Judge now lay dead in the parlor 
of his home. For many hours his friends 
and neighbors had been coming to look 
for the last time on his kindly, rugged 
features. 

Upstairs, Robert Appleton’s widow 
was surrounded by her four children. 
She was an unobtrusive woman who for 
forty-odd years had clung to the Judge 
as the ivy clings to the oak. Her chil- 
dren had, long since, gone their separate 
ways out into the world. They seemed, 
as they grouped about their mother, of 
no kin to one another—so completely 
had the world reshaped them. 

Bob Appleton, the eldest son, had the 
impenetrable face of a man who alone 
knows the combination which safeguards 
his moral stocks and bonds. Bob gave 
the impression of having hard, mechan- 
ical vitals, and a Wall Street ticker for 
a heart. He appeared, as he ceremoni- 
ously paced his mother’s bedroom, to 
restrain an impatience to get back to 
New York City. 

Luke Appleton, the younger son, was 
a handsome, elongated fellow who ex- 
haled emotionalism. Luke’s dark face 
was shallow, irascible and lovable. Un- 
groomed, untamed, he stood at a window 
of the bedroom, frankly weeping. 

Virginia Appleton Blodgett, the eldest 
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daughter, was a thin, ash-blonde beauty 
with arrogant nostrils, brilliant, anthra- 
cite eyes and a lovely, indifferent mouth. 
Her tapering fingers were heavily 
ringed; and from shimmering hair to 
shapely foot she blared the wealth and 
security of the Pittsburgh millionaire she 
had married. Aloof and composed, she 
was stationed behind her mother. 

Daisy Appleton, the younger daugh- 
ter, had tawny hair, done up in a rather 
tight knot, pearl-white skin, sepia eyes 
and pale, compressed lips. Her hands 
were noticeable, partly because of their 
creative power and partly because she 
used them constantly—touched things 
with them, fingered her black dress, and 
emphasized her own and others’ words 
with light strokes of her unringed 
fingers. Boston, where she painted the 
stern landscapes that had won her recog- 
nition in art-circles, had given her a 
slight air of precision. She was huddled 
close to her mother. 

In the next bedroom were the Judge’s 
grandchildren and the in-laws — Bob’s 
wife and daughter, Luke’s wife and six 
children, Virginia’s husband and Daisy’s 
adopted son. 

OBERT APPLETON’S widow 

spoke unostentatiously to her four 
children. ‘My dears,” she whispered, 
“vour father left a request that each 
of you spend an hour alone beside his 
coffin. Bob, you go down first, please.” 

“Certainly, Mother,” replied Bob in a 
courteous, cut-and-dried voice. 

Bob left the bedroom and descended 
the hall stairs to the parlor. He entered 
it and closed the door behind him. Auto- 
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matically he glanced at his heavy gold 
watch. He put it back into his pocket. 
Hands crossed behind him in con- 
templative . fashion, he paced _ the 
shrouded, solemn parlor. 


OB APPLETON had left home at 

twenty-one, to take a letter of in- 
troduction from his father to a New 
York banker. The banker had spoken 
affectionately of the Judge, and had 
placed Bob. The route to Wall Street 
had been a rapid one. Social ambition 
had played its minor part in Bob’s career. 
He had married Beth Witherspoon, 
daughter of General Witherspoon. Beth 
had given him one child, Héloise, who 
had her father’s iron features and her 
mother’s palish coloring, and had in- 
herited General Witherspoon’s martial 
bearing and snobbish, slightly red nose. 
At sixteen, Héloise spoke seven lan- 
guages and played the piano with poign- 
ant power. 

The place Bob Appleton called home 
was a fourteen-room-and-five-bath Park 
Avenue apartment in Manhattan. Bob 
paid ten thousand a year rental, and his 
other expenses were on the same scale. 
Still, Bob lived within his income. 

Bob was now forty-four years old. He 
had toiled and delved to attain compara- 
tive wealth before fifty. He had made 
his goal. He was solid, sagacious, re- 
spected. 

Yet in his mechanical vitals, in his 
ticker-heart, a sharp file was at work. 
His life lacked spontaneity. It was eter- 
nally austere, with no romance in it. 

That was why, when Bob Appleton 
thought of young Annie Verge, his heart 
inevitably slipped a tick. Annie had 
neither money nor social position. She 
worked for her living in Bob’s downtown 
office. She lived in the Bronx with her 
aunt. She had morals, and great beauty. 
To Bob she suggested crescent moons, 
pond lilies, spring grasses, lilacs and 
dewdrops. 

From the first, Annie’s youthful 
beauty had stirred romance in him. His 
stalled emotions had freshened, and 
chafed against their steel walls. Or was 
it that they cried out to him not to leave 
their security but to draw Annie, with 
her lilac youth, into their grim shelter? 


Unless some cry reached Annie, she 
was doomed either to spinsterhood or to 
too-vivid experiences. Other men than 
Bob were cognizant of her attractions. 
The realization of this had been brought 
to Bob on an occasion when he had seen 
Annie dining with a man of more or less 
dubious reputation. 

Bob had sent for Annie. When she 
had come into his private office, bring- 
ing with her the fact that spring was 
near, Bob had said dryly: “I don’t wish 
to employ flappers. You were seen yes- 
terday with a piker. Be seen again with 
a man of that caliber—and you'll lose 
your job.” 

Annie had flushed. Her violet eyes 
had fixed timidly on his face. 

He had thought of summer rain-pools 
—and had asked her, brusquely: ‘Why 
don’t you get married, Annie?” 

Her eyes had widened. She had looked 
surprised. 

“Get married,” he had tersely advised. 

“Thank you,’ Annie had said con- 
fusedly, teeth catching her tender under- 
lip as she turned to leave. 

He had called her back. “Don’t you 
know any eligible young men?” he had 
asked with sarcasm. 

Annie’s eyes had brimmed with tears. 
She had run back to his desk and struck 
it with her childish, open palm. “What 
an easy thing to say!” she had stam- 
mered. “No wonder you sneer as you 
say it! Whom shall I marry? A putty- 
faced stock-clerk? some stupid, aimless 
boy? I don’t like boys! And what 
chance have I to meet any other sort— 
in the right way?” She had caught her- 
self up, aghast at her impertinence. 

“I—beg your pardon, Mr. Appleton,” 
she had faltered then. 

Her lifted face, fighting tears and 
pallor, had suggested to him a flower 
afraid of a storm. He had turned to his 
desk. 

“Mr. Appleton,” her slight, silvery 
voice had followed him, “I’m not a flap- 
per. I wont go out with any more men. 
I’ll attend to my work, and do nothing 
else.”” The statement had sounded a bit 
metallic. 

“Tt’s a shame that you should become 
a cog, Annie,” he had said evenly; ‘but 
that is what most of us are.” 
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“T know,” she 
had answered. 
‘Thank you, Mr. 
Appleton.” Fly- 
ing steps had 
taken her from 
the room. 

He had been 
astounded by an 
impulse to run 
after Annie and, 
irresponsible as a 
lover in fiction, to 
run off with her! 

Later Bob had 
noticed that An- 
nie’s rose-leaf 
skin was yellow- 
ing. The temp- 
tation to hustle 
her out to the 
country had 
painfully scraped 
his vitals. He 
had sent for her, 
cruelly informed 
her that he didn’t 
want skeletons 
working in his of- 
fice and had given 
her a holiday. 
She had come 
back rosy. Grad- 
ually, the rou- 
tine of the office 
had made her 
yellow again. 

He had men- 
tally tabulated 
the young men 
under him, picked 
out a likely, alive 
young chap in 
Milton Hall and 
had thrown Mil- 
ton, with his 
twenty a week 
and his promise, 
in Annie’s way. 

Again Annie 
had bloomed. 
And in a fit of 

: ‘ oii So cold rage, Bob 
= ———————. had sent Milton 








Bob left the bedroom and descended the hall stairs to the parlor. He entered it Hall , to South 
and closed the door behind him. America. 
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That action had brought Bob up 
sharply. He had ignored Annie Verge. 
Then he had looked for her in the office 
and had missed her. On inquiry, he had 
learned that she was ill. He had gone up 
to the Bronx to see her. He had found 
her aunt busy with a brood of her own. 

Huddled in an overcrowded room, 
with her bright gold hair over her im- 
mature shoulders and her violet eyes 
wasting, Annie—created by God for one 
divine purpose—had begged Bob to hold 
her job open for her. 

He had left her abruptly. 

If his daughter Héloise had only been 
comely! If his wife Beth had only given 
him a son! If the thing he had planned 
for and won had only proven worth 


while! If—if—if! 





OB APPLETON stopped in his pac- 
ing and glanced at his watch. It 
lacked but two minutes of the hour the 
Judge had asked him to spend beside his 
coffin. 

Bob crossed to the coffin, knelt on one 
knee and covered his eyes with his hand. 

He thought of some things his father 
had said to him when he had gone out 
into the world. The Judge had finished 
with: “Self-indulgence tastes good—but 
remember the nausea, the self-loathing, 
Bob.” 

Bob looked at his father. It was writ- 
ten on the dead Judge’s face that he had 
never wronged woman. 

Taking a notebook from his pocket 
and resting it on his knee, Bob method- 
ically jotted: “Bring Milton Hall back 
from South America.” 

He returned the notebook to his pocket 
and left the parlor. He went upstairs 
and took his mother’s hand. 


OBERT APPLETON’S widow 
spoke to her other son. “Luke, you 
go down second, dear.” 

Luke braced his long length against 
the window-frame. Then he strode 
across the bedroom and _ passionately 
kissed his mother. Agitatedly running 
his hands through his dark hair, he 
stalked down to the parlor. 

He shoved the door shut and stood 
against it with tears coursing down his 
cheeks. “Dad!’’ he sobbed, staring at 
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the flower-banked casket. He crooked 
his arm and buried his dark face on it. 


UKE APPLETON had run away 
from home at nineteen, to go to the 
tropics on a banana-ship. A wild, over- 
active temperament had flung Luke from 
port to port, from coast to coast. Diabol- 
ical good luck had saved him from the 
consequences of some of his escapades— 
shooting a Mexican to protect a woman, 
stealing a horse in the West, running a 
gambling-house for the zest of a raid, 
going on a jag in a Georgia town and 
handcuffing the sheriff when the officer 
came after him for his gun-play. 

In a cheap boarding-house in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, Luke had first seen 
Birdie Sankey, daughter of the woman 
who kept the lodgings. Birdie had been 
serving the boarders bacon and eggs in 
her mother’s dingy dining-room when 
Luke, collarless, shaky from a prolonged 
spree, handsome as a fallen god, had 
lunged down to the dining-room and 
hotly demanded that somebody get a 
move on ’em and bring him coffee. 

Birdie had plunked down the egg- 
platter and marched over to Luke. 
Measuring a scant five feet, with a doll- 
baby countenance, bobbed hair and a 
shrill voice, Birdie had shaken her pretty 
finger in big Luke’s face. “Mind your 
manners, you!” she had berated. “Don’t 
you know a lady when you see one?” 

Luke had replied with an outburst of 
devil-may-care laughter. 

Birdie had given him a rap over the 
head with the bacon-fork. 

He had jumped up, swung Birdie off 
her feet and kissed her. 

Mrs. Sankey, and all the boarders, had 
flown at him. In the rough-and-tumble 
scene that followed he had learned that 
Birdie Sankey was the idol of the 
boarders. and that Birdie’s mother, 
though her cheeks were painted, had 
brought her tiny daughter up well. 

Luke had apologized to Birdie. His 
cultured upbringing had polished the 
apology and instantly subjugated Birdie. 

A year later, when a fever had at- 
tacked Luke in Missouri, he had man- 
aged to get to Birmingham. Gaunt, 
daft, far gone, he had fallen in at 
Birdie’s door. 
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and had been a 
mother six times. 
Her indomitable 
ambition had again 
and again made a 
home—for Luke to 
smash. Twice Birdie 
had left him, taking 
the children with 
her and supporting 
them by singing in 
a cabaret. Luke’s 
promise to keep 
straight, and _ his 
persuasive _ person- 
ality, had brought 
her back. 

Luke had_ taken 
a job in the Tex- 
ham Munition 
Works, in Trenton, 
New Jersey. 
Birdie’s cottage had 
been the neatest in 
the colony. She had 
planted morning- 
glories at the door 
and hung the win- 
dows with bright 
curtains. Luke’s 
children, with their 
shining faces and 
starched clothes, 
had been the admi- 
ration of the colony. 

As usual, Luke 
had broken the 
promise. He had 
gambled and tippled 
in Trenton, and had 
rounded up a reel of 
roistering by scaring 
the “guineas” of 
the colony with a 
sham explosion near 
their quarters. He 
had laughed, with a 
taunt, in the face of 
his discharge from 
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Luke shoved the , oe 

door shut and stood an the ammunition- 

against it with tears _ : 7 plant. 

coursing down his cheeks. Birdie had formed 
Stanch little arms had seized upon a bodyguard of her six children and 

him and nursed him back to life. On re- gone to the superintendent of the works. 

covery he had married Birdie Sankey. The outcome had been Luke’s rein- 
The doll-baby had made a good wife statement. 
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guys to use,” 
eyes flashing red. 
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“I’m tired of making guns for other 
Luke had laughed, dark 


“I’m off again, on 


again, gone again, Birdie!” 
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On a soft, per- 
fumed swish of 

crepe, Virginia com- 
posedly went into the 
parlor. 
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Tiny, valorous, just rounded by ma- 
ternity, in her ruffled rage like a pretty 
bantam hen, Birdie had dared Luke to 
give up his job! She had seized his 
heedless hand and led him to the room 
where their six children slept. Birdie 
had named all of 
them after Luke’s peo- 
ple: there was Robert, 
called for the Judge; 


Ethel, after Luke’s 
mother; Clyde, after 
Luke’s _—_ grandfather ; 


Charity Penrose, after 
Luke’s maternal grand- 
mother; Margaret 
Farr, after Luke’s 
great-aunt; and Hugh 
Gifford, after Luke’s 
great-great-grand- 
father. 

“Think of the blood 
you come from, and 
what you are!” Birdie 
had stormed. “Think 
of the blood in me, and 
the fight I’m making 
to be ! 





something! 
Aren’t you ashamed— 
you great, big, heart- 
less devil 2” 

Charity Penrose, the 
prettiest little girl, had 
kicked off a blanket in 
her sleep. Laughing, 
handsome Luke had 
kissed the pink toes as 
he had covered them 
up. 


UKE lifted his face 

from his arm. The 
tears on his cheeks 
dried. An introspec- 
tive look steadied his 
dark features. 

His long, irregular 
stride took him across 
the parlor to _ his 
father’s coffin. His fea- 
tures twitched, and his 
tongue moistened his 


lips. ‘‘Dad,’’ he 
groaned aloud, “it’s 


been a long while, and 
I’ve wandered a long 
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way, since you laid your hand on my 
shoulder and said: ‘My little son, no 
matter how many bad tempers you have 
or how many times you break the law, 
if I do my part in setting you a good 
example, some day the good in you will 
overshadow the bad.’ 

“My God, Dad, it does-bring out the 
good in me, to be standing here looking 
down at your temperate face!”. Luke 
folded his arms. “How about my little 
ones?” he muttered. “If I were lying 
as you are, Dad, and Birdie were to file 
my kids in to spend an hour with me— 
what example would they have to remem- 
ber—what sort of bum map would they 
have to examine? Daddy, I’m going to 
try to set my kids the example you set us, 
so help me God.” Luke touched his 
father’s hand. 

He threw himself from the_ parlor. 
He hurried upstairs, through his mother’s 
bedroom, to Birdie and his-children. 


HE widow of Robert Appleton spoke 

to her oldest daughter. ‘“‘Virgie, you 
go down now.” 

Virginia Appleton Blodgett moved 


from behind her mother with a graceful, 
noiseless tread. Perfectly poised, anthra- 
cite eyes tearless, she swept slowly down 
the stairs. 

In passing a servant, she smiled. She 
straightened a sheaf of lilies that had 
fallen awry in the hall. On a soft, per- 
fumed swish of crépe, she composedly 
went into the parlor. 

She drew a chair to the side of the 
casket and seated herself. For fully ten 
minutes she sat immobile. Then her thin, 
white breast was shaken by a rough sigh. 
She put her ringed fingers to her tem- 
ples, and her eyes grew black as mid- 
night. 


EOPLE said of Virginia Appleton 
Blodgett that she was like an un- 
lighted electric bulb. There was grace, 
symmetry, promise of radiance, but no 
current. 

People said of Buck Blodgett, the 
Pittsburgh millionaire Virginia had mar- 
ried, that he was like a blazing electric 
chandelier. Buck liked, when the mood 
hit him, to smash delicate china. His 
skin had the coarse, reddish texture that 


easily mottles and purples. He was good- 
looking, in a heavy, pampered fashion. 

Buck bragged that he owned the skin- 
niest, loveliest wife in Pittsburgh. He 
sported Virginia around and called her 
“Virgie, girl” in public places. He was 
also fond of explaining to her, before 
the servants, that her appeal to him was 
a constant surprise, because, before fall- 
ing in love with her, he had always ad- 
mired women with more buxom figures. 
He loaded Virginia with jewels and 
costly clothes. And he was terrifically 
jealous. 

How far this jealousy went, and how 
consuming his desire for sole possession 
was, nobody but Virginia knew. His love 
for her, in its surface loudness and inner 
uncertainties, was a torment to himself 
and to her. If he could, she believed, 
he would have shackled her slim wrists 
and driven her about with a leather leash. 
The minute she was out of his sight he 
suspected her. He had detectives watch- 
ing her all the time. .He opened her 
letters and tapped her telephone. At 
times he atoned for this by an unexpected 
ability to make humble love to her. He 
would seize her shoulders and implore 
her to tell him if she had married blatant 
Buck Blodgett for his millions. 

Virginia hadn’t married Buck for his 
money. She had sincerely loved him, 
as the delicate can sometimes love the 
raw. Where others had seen in Buck a 
brute, she had seemed to sense a boy. 
But all her life Virginia had been a 
beauty ; and beauty demands, rather than 
gives. When Buck bullied her beauty, it 
bewildered and congealed her. And his 
sudden niceties still further embarrassed 
her. It seemed to her that she never 
really knew him; yet she always sensed 
him. Vaguely she wished she might get 
at the boy in him and be the boy’s pal— 
even while she shrank from his vehe- 
mence. 

Her shrinking always maddened Buck. 
“Vou iceberg !” he had shouted at her one 
morning in her boudoir. “You’re nothing 
but a brittle piece of Dresden!” 

She had laid a finger on her lips. 
“Sh! sh!” she had expostulated. 

“What are you scared of?” Buck had 
sneered. ‘I hate that low, sweet voice 
of yours. Why don’t you yell back at me 
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when I yell at you? What are you, any- 
way? A saint?” 

“No, a martyr, I think,” she had an- 
swered tonelessly. 

“Martyr! A fragile Christian maiden 
thrown to a bull, I suppose! Yes, you’re 
about as bloodless as the average Chris- 
tian! Gimme a pagan!” Buck had sud- 
denly turned her from her dressing-table, 
where she had been calmly making her 
toilet. “Stop admiring your face!” he 
had commanded. “It pleases me without 
any prink-powder. And if it pleases me, 
it does its work!” His violent kiss had 
been unhappy. 

“Buck,” Virginia had said evenly, re- 
arranging her negligee, “I wish you’d be 
a little more discreet. It’s not very pleas- 
ant to feel that the servants daily enjoy 
your loud paroxysms.” 

“Damn the servants!” Buck had 
blared. He had thrown over a chair and 
slammed out of her boudoir. 

Virginia had covered her ears, making 
no protest—simply enduring it. 

One afternoon a woman friend of Vir- 
ginia’s had called with her child, and 
Virginia had kissed the child’s hair. 
Buck had sulked in the background and 
finally had openly accused Virginia of 
kissing the child with more warmth than 
she had ever shown her husband. He 
had framed the accusation in unpicked 
words. Virginia had been cruelly morti- 
fied. 

After the friend had withdrawn, Vir- 
ginia had leaned back in her chair and 
closed her eyes. 

“Divorce me!” Buck had howled at 
her. “Get alimony. Sting me hard. Say 
it’s incompatibility. God knows it is!” 

Suddenly full of humility, he had ven- 
tured to touch her arm. “You kissed 
that brat the sweetest way I ever saw, 
Virgie,” he had said in drowning ac- 
cents. “Can’t you kiss me that way?” 

Her involuntary shrinking had been 
half ecstasy—but how was Buck to know 
this ? 

His fingers had bruised her arm. “You 
selfish decorated Christmas tree !’’ he had 
cried out. “We’re coming to divorce. 
And though you’re so virtuous, though 
you haven’t a faw,—and I’m a hunk of 
horseflesh beside you,—we’re going to 
part, like strangers.” In an access of 


” 


grief, rage and disappointment he had 
struck her away from him. 

It was the first time in her life that 
she had ever had a blow. 


IRGINIA’S ringed fingers sank from 
her temples, and she turned her 
ash-blonde head to look at her father. 

It was written on the Judge’s dead 
face that life had run warmly through 
his veins. He had given richly. 

With a gesture of self-exoneration, 
Virginia drew up her crépe sleeves from 
her lovely arms and exposed Buck’s 
finger-marks on her flesh. She pulled the 
crépe from her throat and showed the 
bluish mark where Buck had struck her. 

Anthracite eyes on her father’s face, 
her arms sank to her sides. She recalled 
the night before her wedding, when the 
Judge had talked to her. One of the 
things he had said had been: “If you 
love Buck enough to marry him, my 
daughter, you must love him as you 
haven’t loved others. You must be a 
hundred per cent good sport, Virgie.” 

Curiously, Virginia studied her slen- 
derly molded, passionless arms. She sat 
thus for some time. 

Then she lifted her bare arm to her 
lips and kissed Buck’s finger-marks. She 
bent to the casket, to touch a full-blown 
rose. “O Father, help me play the mar- 
riage-game,” she prayed inaudibly. “I 
love Buck, Father. I do love him as 
I haven’t loved others. I must be more 
demonstrative. I must be less aggravat 
ing. While I must be Buck’s saint, I 
must be his pal—his sweetheart. Help 
me to be a sport—and to give Buck the 
come-back that will save us, the warmth 
that will show him my heart.” 

She put the chair in its place and left 
the parlor. : 

In the hall, Buck was Waiting for her. 
Usually she acknowledged his surveil- 
lance with weariness. To-day, as they 
went up the stairs, she kept close to 
Buck—and at the head of the flight. she 
leaned on his breast and wept. 





OBERT APPLETON’S widow 

said gently to her youngest daughter : 
“Go down, Daisy.” 

Daisy Appleton shivered up against 
her mother. 
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Alone in the flowery, silent place, Daisy lost 
her air of slight precision. 
her hands unlocked; her sepia eyes turned to 








She sank to the floor. 





Her lips parted; 
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‘*Daisy,’” her 
mother’s quiet voice 
repeated. 

Hands locking, 
Daisy came almost 
primly to her feet. 
With an eager yet 
lagging step she fled 
down to the parlor. 

Alone in the flow- 
ery, silent place, 
Daisy lost her air 
of slight precision. 
Her lips parted ; her 
hands unlocked ; her 
sepia eyes turned to 
translucent amber. 
She sank to the 
floor. On her knees 
she crawled across 
the parlor and put 
her pearl-white 
forehead against the 
casket. Her tawny 
hair showed vivid 
strands in the rather 
tight knot. 


AISY APPLETON 
had been a girl 
with a great deal of 
charm. An _ abun- 
dance of enthusi- 
asm, supreme confi- 
dence in everybody 
and a great love for 
life and color had 
early drawn her to 
a wider, gayer envi- 
ronment than her 
home had afforded. 
In her teens, 
Daisy had gone to 
Nice and_ studied 
art under the chaper- 
onage of her great- 
aunt, Margaret 
Farr, a spinster 
with failing  eye- 
sight. 

The gay skies and 
sunshine of the sea- 
port of southeast 
France had assem- 
bled an equally gay 
group of semi-artis- 
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tic, semi-society men and women. In 
such a champagne assembly Daisy had 
run mirthful riot. 

One carnival night, at a costume revel, 
Daisy had met the rather renowned Lord 
George Daw. 

Witty, debonair, fearing neither God 
nor devil, vain, full of fads and foibles, 
it had pleased Lord Daw to string wom- 
en’s hearts as a fisherman strings fish. 

At the costume-revel, Lord Daw had 
gone as a merry gondolier. Daisy had 
gone as a sunrise. Her dress had been 
of pink and violet tulle, with a scanty 
bodice of iridescent rays. She had worn 
long coral earrings; a bandeau of jade 
had confined her tawny hair; rings had 
flashed on her hands; and the toes of her 
slippers had been covered with tiny bells 
of silver, gold and copper, making a 
tinkle as she danced. 

The revel had been a fast and furious 
one, with music as tempting as the try- 
out of St. Anthony, and a glassy ball- 
room floor awhirl with as many fantastic 
figures as hades must exploit when mak- 
ing merry. The Sunrise and the Gondo- 
lier had led the frolic that had spun far 
into the morning. 

Begun in carnival, the romance of 
Daisy and Lord Daw had been like spun- 
glass. Neither had thought beyond the 
moment. And so, when the spun-glass 
had been blurred by a gust of emotion, 
it had merely been like smoke blowing 
before the sun. 

They had driven into the country on 
a sparkling afternoon. There had been 

a half-hour stop, when Daisy had set 
up her canvas and splashed from her 
brush an arm of the Mediterranean—a 
polished wave, skidding gulls, shimmers 
of vibrating violets and reds. In a way- 
side auberge a light-mannered aubergiste 
had served them vin de liqueur and vol- 
au-vents. Gayly they had climbed back 
to Lord Daw’s high, tan-colored, English 
dog-cart. Wine and wine-weather had 
bubbled through their veins and made 
them find beauty in each other’s eyes. 
When Lord Daw’s horse, tickled by a 
chance twig from the fago¢ on the shoul- 
der of a peasant rogue, had taken the 
notion to run away,—and to stop on 
the edge of the sea,—danger had flared 
giddily in their blood. A loosened wheel 
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on the cart had been the excuse to dine 
together in a second, more solitary 
tavern. The absence of a wheelwright 
had been reason enough for the debonair 
Lord Daw’s pushing the cart into the sea. 

A game of cards, a game of wits, a 
song, a sigh, a sudden soft rain in the 
night—and the recording angel had a 
sad folly to drip from the end of his 
quill over Daisy’s and Lord George 
Daw’s records. 





ARNIVAL and spun-glass, folly and 
horror, had blurred the days follow- 
ing Lord Daw’s adieu. 

The time had come when Margaret 
Farr had proven that neither failing eye- 
sight nor spinsterhood had thinned her 
courage or compassion. It was Margaret 
who had written the Judge the flimsy 
story of the adoption of an English waif. 
It was Margaret who had found the little 
cabane where they had lived for six years 
in strict seclusion, where Daisy’s brush 
had become stern, and her little boy 
Gondy had shot the sternness with 
streaks of magical tenderness. On 
Margaret’s death,—the spinster had died 
nearsightedly peering at Gondy,—and 
on France’s declaration of’ war, Daisy 
had brought Gondy to her own country, 
going to Boston to paint. Excuse after 
excuse had been framed to save her from 
going home; she had pleaded art, Gondy 
and her health. 

Then the Judge had come to Boston 
to see her. 

He had taken her hand, and quizzed 
her with his keen, kindly eyes. 

She had stood before her father like a 
prisoner at the bar—guilty, apprehensive. 

The Judge had taken Gondy on his 
knee. 

Gondy, with lordly bearing and witty 
tongue, had chatted festively of his old 
Margaret Farr, planted in God’s cime- 
tire in Nice, and of the gens de guerre 
he had seen marching to death or vic- 
tory. He showed the Judge his seashells 
and his debonair English togs. 

“Moi, 1 blew up from the sea myself, 
aieul!’”’ little Gondy had bragged to the 
Judge. “My mother was a _ siréne, 
and when I was born, a muette cradled 
me.” 

Trotting Gondy on his knee, the Judge 
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had said to Daisy: ‘My darling, what 
are you telling the boy ?” 

Daisy had murmured something about 
Gondy’s vivid imagination. 

“Tell him the truth, or nothing,” the 
Judge had said with a touch of severity. 
‘Remember, he must grow to a man. 
Men have no use for imagination.” 

Daisy’s unringed, creative hands had 
trembled. Compressed lips secretive, she 
had gazed at Gondy. 

“<*The truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth,’ my darling,” the 
Judge had said, putting Gondy from his 
knee and standing up. Tall, robust, yet 
pale with suffering for her, he had laid 
his steady, uncondemning hand on her 
head and had repeated, “My 


” 


darling! 


DAISY took her forehead from the 
casket. 

Her hour was almost over. 

She looked at her father. Courage 
and integrity were stamped on the 
Judge’s dead face. Whatever follies he 
had been guilty of.—and the recording 
angel must have sometimes dripped a 
blot from his quill over the Judge’s 
record,—they had been quickly acknow]l- 
edged, openly regretted. 

She stood up with a strong gesture 
of her hands. She stooped and spoke into 
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her father’s ear. “I will tell my son the 
truth when he is old enough to under- 
stand,” she promised. “I will tell him 
of that folly in Nice. Let him judge 
me. But he shall know the truth. Good- 
by, my darling father.” 
Pallid, hands quiescent, 

bowed, she walked from the 
up the stairs. 


tawny head 
parlor and 


HE widow of Robert Appleton arose. 

It was the time set for the funeral. 
Below, neighbors and friends gathered 
in the parlor, and the family servants 
came into the hall. 

Bob gave his arm to his mother. Luke 
gave his to Virginia and Daisy. The 
grandchildren formed in line—Luke’s 
son Robert and Bob’s daughter Héloise, 
Luke’s Clyde and Ethel, Hugh Gifford 
and Charity Penrose, Gondy and Luke’s 
little Margaret Farr. The in-laws took 
their places—Buck Blodgett between 
Beth and Birdie. 

The mourners of the honorable man— 
Judge Robert Appleton—went down to 
the parlor. The hushed service began: 

“*T am the resurrection and the life. 
He that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die.’” 
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E have concluded two new agreements which should mean © 
much to us and to our readers. 
of “The Blue Sky Company,” 
other fine stories too numerous to mention, has become 
one of The Red Book Magazine’ s “regulars. of 
he is writing for you will appear next month. 
its title, and, believe us, if is a story. 
ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE has written some of the best 
stuff we—or any other magazine—ever published. We printed more of 
: than big Sen else, but we realized that even we were not printing as much 
has made an agreement which insures that there 
lbea minimum of ten stories—the cream of 


Book Magazine each year. The first of them, * ‘The Millstone,” appears 


The second, a story of quarrels and divorce, with a lot 
of real life and quite a bit of real humor, comes next month. 


The editions of The Red Book Magazine are limited. The next—the July— 
It will be wise to get to the news-stand early. 


ie 


WILL PAYNE, author 
“The Fortune Maker” and 


The first of the stories 
“The Silk Thread” is 


his output—in The Red 


















































































—_}1|HREE women dominate this new novel 
by Mr. Hughes. 

There is Charity Coe Cheever, of un 
limited wealth and of such unlimited 
loveliness of character that everyone called her 


thous iMianiines Wen cee i ie edie Clin 
“WE CAN’THAVE Sweet Charity Coe,” even after her marriage. She 


had everything in the world, except the love of her 


Résumé of the 
Opening Chapters 
of the new novel 





r , . . 

EVERYTHING! husband, the dashing Peter Cheever. She held that 
pthis synopsis conveys not only for only a few months after his tempestuous wooing 
t t t 3 > ni . . - . 
epiit of the story poye~” gg won her from the lifelong adoration of Jim Dyck- 
can read it and begin Mr. Hughes man. Then Cheever became absorbed in Zada 
new story of New York with an Seite la 
adequate knowledge of the theme. i Etoile, a dancer. 








Then there is Kedzie Thropp, a luscious village 
peach. Her life in Nimrim, Missouri, was unevent- 
ful. She always complained that she never had been anywhere, or seen anything, or 
known anyone, worth knowing. Her chance came when her father, a claim 
adjuster, had to go to New York and took Kedzie and her mother with him. 
On the train, a wag recommended “Mrs. Biltmore’s boarding-house.”” When 
the tricked Thropp learned Biltmore prices, he ordered Kedzie and her mother 
to pack. But Kedzie was in love with the grandeur of the hotel. She refused 
to budge. Thropp fére asserted himself. He turned Kedzie across his knee and 
spanked her. That made her obey his commands, but it aroused all her resentment, 
and in the traffic outside the hotel, she vanished. 





\ HILE her frantic father and mother were imploring the police and newspapers 

of New York to help find their daughter, Kedzie had hidden herself in a 
moving-picture theater. She was fascinated by the play, and adopted the name of 
one of the characters, Anita Adair, for her career in New York. 

That night Kedzie slept in a park. Next morning she breakfasted in a cheap 
restaurant and flirted with Skip Magruder, the waiter. He found her a job in a 
candy-store, but she soon left the candy-store to pose for calendar pictures, and 
there met young Gilfoyle, an advertising writer and a poet. 

Kedzie met Charity Coe and Jim Dyckman at the annual féte given by Mrs. 
Noxon, leader at Newport. They were guests. Kedzie came on as one of the 
dancing nymphs in a group of entertainers. While dancing, Kedzie slipped on a 
wet stone and fell into the fountain pool. Dyckman rescued her, but the manager 
of the troupe “fired” her. Charity was touched then, and promised to help the girl 
get a new job. 

The first job Kedzie got was that of wife to Gilfoyle. She married him in haste 
the day after she returned to New York, and repented in greater haste. He was 
just like everything else: she wanted him only until she got him. 

Charity forgot the girl till she decided to give a great motion-picture play, 
with society folks as actors, to help the French war orphans. Incidentally she 
managed to get Kedzie a position with a motion-picture company. There the girl’s 
lush beauty commanded instant attention. Ferriday, the director, promised to make 
her the best-known woman in the world. He also offered to make her his wife, 
but though she had not told him, she still had Gilfoyle on her hands. The poet 
simplified her problems by getting a job in Chicago; so Kedzie moved to better 
quarters and started on the career of a “movie” star. 

Kedzie’s next meeting with Dyckman came in the studio. Charity had induced 
Jim to act as manager for her show. He capitulated as quickly before Kedzie’s soft 
beauty as lesser men had done. 

Ferriday immediately conceived the scheme of having Dyckman finance a film 
play to star Kedzie. He got Dyckman to spend a lot of money advertising her, but 












































Jim was not anxious to act as “angel” for a new com- 
pany. Instead, when the studio where she had been 
working burned, he proposed marriage. Nothing 
would have pleased Kedzie more than to marry 
him at once, for by now her ambition was to be- 
come of “the society world ;”’ but there was Gil- 
foyle as a barrier. 

While she was wishing that she might see 
the poet and reason with him, Gilfoyle had 
seen her films in Chicago and was hastening to 
New York. But when he arrived, she was so 
overwhelmed that she scratched his face and 
ordered him out. He heard of Jim Dyckman’s 
attentions and decided to make Jim pay well 
for “stealing” his wife. 





NEANTIME Sweet Charity Coe had been 
hearing the stories about her husband and 
the dancer. In desperation, she put detectives on 
Cheever and Zada L’Etoile. They installed a dictagraph : Zade 
in Zada’s apartment, and eavesdropping over its wire, L’Etoile 

Charity found that her husband was even more at home in 

his mistress’ home than in his wife’s and, worst of all, that Zada, the dancer, was 
to mother him a child. Even her beloved pastor could not quite convince her that 
she should countenance that. 

She sent for Jim and told him her plight. He raged about from club to club 
till he found Cheever, and although he too was badly battered in the fight that 
followed, Cheever was knocked out. Charity, of course, resented his method of 
championing her, and her attitude made him welcome an invitation to spend the 
evening with Kedzie. 

He came upon two elderly strangers at her apartment. They introduced them- 
selves as the janitor and his wife. In fact, they were Kedzie’s mother and father. 
They had seen one of her films in Nimrim and had come on to take her—and her 
fame and fortune—back to their hearts. , 

Kedzie was anything but pleased to see them, but she did enjoy confiding her 
troubles about Gilfoyle to her mother. Mrs. Thropp was for getting rid of him 
at any cost, and for taking Jim anyway, if she couldn’t buy off the poet. Jim’s 
millions blinded both Mr. and Mrs. Thropp, but the mother had the presence of 
mind to use the subterfuge about the janitor and his wife when Jim Dyckman 
appeared. 


jee scarcely had time to embrace Kedzie, after the Thropps had gone into the 
kitchen, when in walked Gilfoyle and his friend Connery, a reporter-detective. 
They demanded money. Jim answered by taking the two would-be blackmailers by 
the scruff of the neck and knocking their heads together. They were shocked 
even more when Mr. and Mrs. Thropp rushed in from the kitchen and disclosed 
themselves as mother and father of Kedzie and chaperons of her and Jim. 

The poet and the detective left in a daze. As they passed under the “L” struc- 
ture, Gilfoyle got in fhe path of a speeding taxi. 

His death cleared the way for Jim and Kedzie to marry. Jim’s infatuation had 
begun to cool, but he saw no way out. He didn’t care much, anyway, for he still 
thought Charity Coe was lost to him. He did not know that she and Cheever had 
agreed on a divorce. Charity’s religious soul hated the thought, but she felt that 
the baby which was on the way was entitled to a name. 
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CHAPTER LII 


“is a fierce and search- 
{| ] | ing test of a woman's 
| mettle when first she is 
————_ confronted with tempta- 
tion to rebel against the control of her 
preacher. Men are used to it, and 
women must grow more and more used 
to it as they advance into their long- 
deferred heritage. 

Charity Coe Cheever was religious by every 
instinct. From childhood she had thrilled to the 
creed and the music and the eloquence of her Sundays. 
The beautiful industries of Christianity had engaged her. She had been happy 
within the walls and had felt that her piety gave her wings rather than chains. 

And then she came abruptly to the end of her tether. She found her soul 
revolted by a situation which her bishop commanded her to accept as her lifelong 
portion. She found that to tolerate, and by tolerating to collaborate in, the adultery 
of her husband and his mistress was better religion than to free herself from odious 
triplicity. She found that it was better religion to annul her womanhood and 
remain childless, husbandless and comfortless than to claim the privileges, the 
freedoms, the renewing opportunities the law allowed. 

She came suddenly face to face with the terrifying fact that the state offered 
her help and strength that the church denied her. 

She had reached indeed what the doleful balladists would call “the parting of 
the ways,” though no poet has yet chosen for his heroine the distraught wretch 
who is driven to the bleak refuge of divorce. : 

So long as it concerned only her own happiness, Charity could put away the 
choice. But the more she pondered that unless she divorced her husband, his 
mistress’ baby would come into the world with a hideous birthmark, the more 
she felt it her duty to flout the church. She shuddered to think of the future for 
that baby, especially if it should be a girl. She felt curiously a mother-obligation 
toward it. She blamed herself for her husband’s infidelity. SMe humbled herself and 
bowed her neck to the shame. 

She left the church and went to the law. And then she found that the law 
had its own cruelties, its own fetters and walls and loopholes and hypocrisies. 
She found that it is not even possible to be a martyr and retain all one’s dignity. 
One cannot even go to the stake without some guile. 

The wicked law which the Bishop abhorred had its own idea of wickedness, 
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and in the eyes of the law the 
agreement of a husband and a 
wife to part was something loath- 
some. She expressed her amaze- 
ment to the lawyer in whose office 
she sat. 


“Tt seems to me,” she sighed, “if both 
husband and wife want a divorce, 

they know best ; and that fact ought to be 

sufficient grounds in itself. And yet you 

tell me that if the law once gets wind of the 

fact, they’ve got to live together forever.” 

“That’s it. They’ve got to live together 
whether they love together or not—though of course you can get a separation very 
easily, on almost any ground.” 

“But a separation is only a guarantee of—of infidelity, I should think.” 

“Of course it is,” said lawyer McNiven. 

“Then everything seems all wrong.” 

“Of course it is.” 

“Then why doesn’t somebody correct it?” : 

“Who’s going to bell the cat? Anybody who advocates divorce by mutual con- 
sent is sure to be lynched more or less fatally, and especially lynched by the very 
people who are making a mockery of matrimony in their own lives. 

“One marriage in twelve in the United States ends in divorce. You'll not find 
anybody who dares to say that that is not a crying scandal. Yet you and I know 
that home-life in America is as pure and honorable as in any other country. I’m 
an awful heathen, of course, but I’ll bet you I’m a true prophet when I say that 
divorce will increase as the world goes on, instead of decreasing, and that in all 
the countries where divorce is forbidden or restricted it will grow freer and freer. 
Statistics prove it all over the globe.” 

To Charity Coe, the devout church-woman, this picture was appalling. 

“Oh, in heaven’s name, what will happen? The world will go all to pieces!” 

“That’s what they said when people asked for general education, when women 
asked for education, daylight, the vote; that’s what they said when people opposed 
the divine right of kings, and when they asked for religious freedom; that’s what 
they said when people opposed slavery ; that’s what they said when people said that 
insane people were not inhabited by devils and should be treated as invalids. The 
trouble, Charity, is that a certain spirit has always been abroad in the world fight- 
ing imaginary devils with the best intentions in the world. And in all history 
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there has never been anybody so danger- 
ous to human welfare as the zealot who 
wants to protect other people from them- 
selves and from the devils. 

“The insane people were never in- 
habited by devils, and neither are the 
sane people. Most men want one wife 
and most women want one husband. 
Even in the polygamous countries you'll 
not find any more real polygamy than 
you find in the countries with the 
strictest "marriage laws. Bluebeard was 
a Mohammedan, but Don Juan was a 
Christian. Spain has no divorce on any 
grounds; neither has Italy. Would you 
point to those countries as models of 
domestic purity? Does any sane person 
dare say that home-life in Spain is 
purer than in thé United States? 

“T tell you, easy divorce goes right 
along with merciful laws, public schools, 
clean prisons, free press, free speech.” 


RS. CHEEVER was a very good 

woman, and she abominated di- 
vorces. She had very peculiar reasons 
for wanting one herself, as everyone has 
who wants one, but she felt her case to 
be so exceptional that it proved the rule 
against divorces. She shrank a little 
from the iconoclastic lawyer she had 
come to for aid, and reminded him of 
the solemnity of the theme. 

“Don’t you believe in the sanctity of 
matrimony ?” 

“Just as much as I believe in the 
sanctity of personal liberty and a con- 
tract and a debt and the obligation to 
vote and bear arms, and equality of 
opportunity and responsibility and—oh, 
a lot of other sacred things—just as 
much and no more.” 

“But the church calls marriage a 
sacrament.” 

“Tt does now, yes; but it didn’t for 
over fifteen hundred years.” 

“What !” 

“Tt’s true. The trouble with you re- 
ligious people is that you never know 
the history of your own religion. And 
remember one more thing: the marriage- 
rules of the Christian church are all 
founded on the theories of men who 
never married. No wonder they found 
it easy to lay down hard and fast rules. 
Remember another thing: the early 
church fathers, St. Paul, Hieronymus 
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and thousands of others, believed that 
marriage was only a little bit better than 
the worst evil, and that womankind was 
hardly more than the devil’s natural 
weapon. 

“It was not until the church was 
eleven hundred and sixty-four years 
old that Peter Lombard put marriage 
among the seven sacraments. And mar- 
riage did not become an official matter 
of church jurisdiction till the Council 
of Trent in 1563. Think of that! Mar- 
riage was not a sacrament for fifteen 
centuries, and it has been one for less 
than four. And at that the Church 
could only manage the problem by in- 
creasing the number of impediments to 
marriage, which meant that it increased 
the number of excuses for annulling it. 

“The total number of marriages an- 
nulled would amaze you. History is full 
of the most picturesque devices for 
granting divorce without seeming to. 
Sometimes they would illegitimize two 
or three generations in order to find a 
marriage within the forbidden degrees. 

“According to St. Matthew, Christ al- 
lowed divorce on the ground of adultery ; 
according to Mark and Luke he made 
no such allowance. New York State fol- 
lows St. Matthew. The Catholic Church 
follows Luke and John. Old Martin 
Luther said that marriage was none of 
the church’s business. And that’s what 
I think.” 

“You don’t believe in the religious 
ceremony ?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t believe in re- 
ligious ceremonies about anything. I’m 
rather a heathen, you know—brought up 
in a good Presbyterian Calvinistic at- 
mosphere, but I’ve lost it all. I’ll give 
three cheers for virtue and the home 
as well as anybody; but my study and 
my experience lead me to distrust 
preachers and preaching. 

“Still, this is a free country, and mar- 
ried people have a right to go to church 
if they want to, or to. stay away. But 
I believe that marriage must be a civil 
contract and that no preacher has a right 
to denounce the state’s prerogative, or 
try to belittle it. It is strange but true 
that when the church has ruled the state, 
the world has always groaned in cor- 
ruption and cruelty. 

“T believe that the law of New York 
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is ridiculous in allowing only one ground 
for divorce, and if the United States 
ever arranges a uniform divorce-law it 
will undoubtedly follow the policy of 
the more liberal States. I believe, with 
Bernard Shaw and John Galsworthy 
and a number of other good great men, 
in cheap and easy divorce, divorce within 
reach of the poor. 

“As for morality, you have only to 
read the literature of the time when 
there was no divorce, to realize how little 
a safeguard it is for the home. Boc- 
caccio gives a social portrait of such a 
life, and he is almost too indecent to 
read. Yet the picture he gives is not 
half so terrible as Saint Catherine of 
Siena gives. They had to cut that 
chapter out of her works.” 

“Oh, do you read her works too?” 
said Charity, remembering her expe- 
rience with that flaming biography. 

“T read a little of everybody. But 
everything I read and see confirms my 
opinion that too much law is the curse 
of the world. Still, as I say, I’m not a 
lawmaker. I’m a law-manipulator. I’ve 
been wondering how long you would 
stand Cheever’s scandalous behavior, and 
how long you could be convinced that 
you were helping the morals of the 
world by condoning and encouraging 
such immorality. Now that you've 
brought your troubles to my shop, I’m 
going to help you if I can. But I don’t 
want to get you or myself into the 
clutches of the law. You’ll have to take 
care of your church relations as best 
you can. They may turn you out, and 
you may roast on a gridiron hereafter, 
but that’s your business. Personally, I 
think the only wicked thing I’ve ever 
heard of you doing was permitting your 
husband to board and lodge at your 
house while he carried on with that— 
woman. A harem divided against itself 
will not stand.” 


CHARITY was terrified by the man’s 

profane view of sacred things, and 
she was horrified to learn that she could 
only release herself and Cheever from 
the shackles by a kind of trickery. She 
would have to make her escape somewhat 
as she had seen Houdini break from his 
ropes in the vaudevilles, by retiring be- 
hind dark curtains for a while. 
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She felt guilty and craven whichever 
way she turned, and she imagined the 
revulsion with which the good Bishop 
would regard her. Yet she was in a kind 
of mania to accept the scapegoat’s bur- 
dens and be off into the wilderness. She 
was resolved to undergo everything for 
the sake of that poor child of Zada’s 
hastening toward the world. She thanked 
heaven she had no child of her own to 
complicate her duty. 

She understood why Cheever wanted 
to protect the name of the child’s mother 
from the courts, and she was baffled by 
the situation. The lawyer, who was so 
flippant about the things the Bishop held 
so sacred, was like a priest in his ab- 
horrence of any tampering with the 
letter of the law. 

She left his office for a conference 
with Cheever. She found at home that 
he had been telephoning to her. She 
called him up, and he came over at once. 

“T’m in a devil of a mess, Charity,” 
he said. ‘“‘My lawyer refuses to help me 
give you evidence, and Zada—Miss 
L’Etoile—has developed a_ peculiar 
streak of obstinacy. She is determined 
that no other woman shall be named as 
the—er—co-respondent. She would 
rather be named herself. She says every- 
body knows about our—er—relations 
anyway; and she doesn’t care if they 
do.” : 

Zada’s character and her career had 
rendered her as contemptuous of public 
disapproval as any zealot of a loftier 
cause than love. There was a kind of 
barbaric insolence in her passion that 
Charity could not help admiring a little. 
She felt a whit ashamed of her own 
timidities and delicacies. The trouble 
with these proud defiers of the public, 
however, is that they do not ask the 
consent of the babies that are more or 
less implied in their superb amours. 

Cheever was so distracted between the 
scruples of his lawyer and Zada’s lack 
of them, that when Charity confessed 
how she had set detectives on him and 
had secured a dictagraphic record of 
his alliance with Zada, he was over- 
come with gratitude. 

So little a shift of circumstances 
makes all the difference between a spy 
and 2 savior. The deed that he would 
once have cursed his wife for stooping 
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She made a picture there that Ferriday would have loved in a “‘close-up.” Her 
hair was tumbling down upon and around her shoulders, and her silken night 
gown shimmered blissfully about her, sketching her contours in iridescent lines 
She gazed, through an Elizabethan window of small panes, into a garden 
where sunrise bloomed rosily in petals of light. She was the prettiest thing in 
the pretty picture; yet she was pouting at Fate—Fate, the old scenario-writer 
who never could seem to bring off a happy endi 
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to, perhaps have beaten her for, was now 
an occasion for overwhelming her with 
thanks. 

He hurried away to his lawyer, and 
Charity telephoned McNiven for an ap- 
pointment the next afternoon. Jim 
Dyckman’s appointment was for the next 
morning. 


CHAPTER LIII 


|HE impatient Thropps found 
T Jim Dyckman unexpectedly 
and immovably stubborn about 
one thing: that he and Kedzie 
should be married clandestinely or not 
at all. He would not go to the Municipal 
Building and buy a license in the open 
market. He tried to read up a little 
about the marriage-laws, but they were so 
chaotic that he could make nothing of 
them. He was forced to go to a lawyer, 
and he selected his old crony Travers 
McNiven. 
When he reached his office the next 
morning, McNiven recommended the 
view to him, gave him a chair, refused 

















a cigar, lighted his pipe instead, opened 
a drawer in his desk, put his feet in 
it and leaned far back in his swivel 
chair. 

Jim began: 

“Well, you see, Sandy, it’s like this—” 


“One moment,” McNiven broke in. 
“Before you speak, I must as an honest 
lawyer warn you against the step you 
contemplate.” 

“But, hang it, you don’t know what 
it is yet.” 

“T don’t have to. I know you, and I 
know that people don’t come to lawyers 
as a rule except to get out of a scrape dis- 
honestly or to get into one unwisely.” 

It was his office joke, and something 
more, a kind of formula for squaring 
himself with his conscience, a phrase for 
warding off the devil—as a beggar spits 
on the penny he accepts. 

Having exorcised the demon, he 
said: 

“Go on, tell me: what’s her name and 
how much does she want for silence?” 

“How much do you want for 
silence?” Jim growled. 

“Shoot !” 

McNiven was startled and grieved to 
learn that Jim was not making ready to 
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marry Charity Coe. but some one else. 
Jim told him as much as he thought 
necessary, and McNiven guessed the 
rest. He groaned: “It seems impossible 
to surround marriage with such diffi- 
culties that people wont break in and 
out. I’ve got a friend of yours trying 
to bust a home as quietly as you're try- 
ing to build one.” 

He referred to Charity Coe, of course, 
but of course he did not tell Jim her 
name. He tried fervently to convince 
Jim that he ought not to marry Kedzie. 
but failing to persuade him from the 
perils of matrimony, he did his best to 
help him to a decent secrecy. His best 
was the program Jim and Kedzie fol- 
lowed. 


HEY motored over to the village of 

Joliceur in New Jersey. There a 
local attorney, a friend of McNiven’s, 
met them and vouched for them before 
the town clerk, who made out the license. 
He asked Kedzie if she had been mar- 
ried before, and she was so young and 
pretty and so plainly a girl, that he 
laughed when he asked the question. 
And for answer Kedzie just laughed 
too. He wrote down that she had never 
been married before. Kedzie had not 
really lied, and they can’t arrest a per- 
son, surely, for just laughing. Not that 
she did not believe in the motto which 
Blanche Bates used to read so con- 
vincingly in “The Darling of the Gods:” 
“It is better to lie a little than to be 
unhappy much.” 

Jim was shocked at the situation, but 
he could hardly be so ungallant as to 
call his fiancée a liar at such a time. 
Besides, he had heard that the law is 
interested in people’s persons and not 
their names, and he was marrying 
Kedzie personally. 

When the license was made out, the 
lawyer whispered to the town clerk that 
it would be made worth his while to 
suppress the news for thirty days or 
more, and the clerk winked and grinned. 
Business was slow in matrimony, and 
he needed any little tips. 

Now that they were licensed, Jim 
and Kedzie, being nonresidents of New 
Jersey, must wait twenty-four hours be- 
fore they could be married. They mo- 
tored back to New York and went to 





















































The first woman Kedzie met was reminding her of the time she was a poor young dancer with neither clothes 
cold to Charity Coe, and Charity saw it. Jim died the death at finding Kedzie so 

love. So he said nothing. Charity caught the heartsick, hangdog look a eyes, 

“Say, Jim, 


farewell and moved on. Kedzie stared after her, and said: 
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not money. It was outrageous to have this flung in her face at the very gate of Eden. She was extremely 
cruel to the one who had befriended her. “But he could not rebuke his wife, even before his lost 

and she forbore to slice Kedzie up with sarcasm. She bade her a most gracious 

who were the Coes, anyway? Did they make their money in trade?” 
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the theater to kill the evening. The next 
afternoon Jim called for Kedzie, and 
they motored again to Jolicceur for the 
ceremony. Mr. and Mrs. Thropp went 
along as witnesses and to make sure. 

The lawyer had found a starveling 
parson in Jolicceur who asked the fatal 
questions and pronounced the twain 
man and wife, adding the warning: 
“Whom God hath joined, let no man 
put asunder.” Jim Dyckman was so 
befuddled that he heard it: “Let no man 
join whom God hath put asunder.” But 
he paid the preacher well and added a 
large sum for the church on condition 
that the news of the marriage be kept 
out of the public records till the last 
legal moment. 

Dyckman had tried to do the honor- 
able thing by Kedzie. He was certainly 
generous, for a man can hardly give a 
woman more than himself and all he 
has. Dyckman, however, had _ been 
ashamed of a mental reservation or two. 
He could not repress a sneaking feel- 
ing that he had been less the kid- 
naper than the napped kid in this elope- 
ment. If anybody were to be arrested 
for abduction, it would not be he. 

He reviled himself for confessing this 
to himself, and his sympathies went out 
to Kedzie because the poor child had to 
be yoked with a reluctant mate. A 
bridegroom ought to bring to his bride 
above all things else an eager heart. 
And that Jim could not bring. 

He had been in his time a man and 
had sowed his measure of wild oats— 
more than a poor man could, less than 
a rich man might, far less than his un- 
usual opportunities and the greedy 
throngs of temptresses encouraged. But 
he had taken Kedzie seriously, never 
dreaming how large a part ambition 
played in her devotion to him. He had 
been good to her and with her. The 
marriage ceremony had solemnized him 
further. 

He had made a try at secrecy, be- 
cause he felt shy about the affair. He 
knew that his name would lead the 
newspapers to haze him, as the rustic 
neighbors deride a rural couple with a 
noisy “chivaree.” He dreaded the head- 
lines, as a kind of invasion of the bridal 
chamber. In any case he had always 
hated: flamboyant weddings with crowds 








and splendor. He did not believe that 
a marriage should be circused. 

And thus at last he and Kedzie were 
united into one soul and one flesh, for 
better, for worse, etc., etc. Then they 
sped away to the remotest pleasant hotel 
to be found in darkest Jersey. 


See registered under his own name but 
blushed more hotly than if he had 
been engaged in an escapade. He could, 
perhaps, have taken Kedzie so with less 
regret than under the blessing of the 
clergy. For now he felt that he owed 
to her the all-hallowing grace of that 
utter love which was something he 
could not bestow. 

She was the first wife he had ever 
had, and he wished a devoutness in that 
consummation. Lacking the sanctifying 
ardor, he was remorseful rather than 
triumphant, feeling himself more of a 
brute than even a bridegroom usually 
feels. 

Kedzie did not seem to miss any per- 
fection in his devotion, but he imputed 
that more to her innocent kindliness 
than to any grace of his own. The more 
he studied her, the more he wondered 
why he did not love her more. She was 
tremendously exquisite, ferociously deli- 
cate and almighty pretty. She was alto- 
gether too delectable, too cunningly 
wrought and fragile, for a hulking Titan 
like him. 

He was positively afraid of her, and 
greatly amazed to see that she was not 
at all afraid of him. The moment the 
parson had done his worst, a new Kedzie 
had appeared. She took command of 
everything instantly: ordered the parson 
about, shipped her mother and father 
back to town as if they were bothersome 
children, gave directions to Jim’s chauf- 
feur in a way that taught him who was 
to be who thenceforward, and made de 
mands upon the hotel clerk in a tone 
that was more convincing of her wife 
hood than a marriage-license could have 
been. 

The quality missing in Kedzie was the 
sense of terror and meekness expectable 
in brides. Her sole distress was, to 
Jim’s amazement, the obscurity and soli- 
tude of their retreat. Kedzie was rap- 
turous, but she had not the slightest de- 
sire to hide it from the world. She was 
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Mrs. Jim Dyckman, and she didn’t care 
who knew it. 

Poor Kedzie had her own sorrows to 
mar her triumph. She was being driven 
to believe that the world was as badly 
managed as the Hyperfilm _ studio. 
Providence seemed to provide tribula- 
tions for her like a scenario-editor pur- 
suing a movie heroine. The second reel 
had begun well, the rich but honest 
lover putting the poor but dishonest 
husband to flight. And now Honeymoon 
Number Two! She had dreamed of a 
gorgeous church-ceremony with two 
pipe-organs, and an enlarged cast of 
clergymen, and wedding-guests com- 
posed of real millionaires instead of 
movie “extras.” But lo and behold, her 
adorer whisks her off to a little town in 
New Jersey and the great treaty is 
sealed in the shoddy parlor of a village 
parsonage! Gilfoyle’s Municipal Build- 
ing was a cathedral compared to this. 

Then with never a white ribbon flut- 
tering, not an old shoe or a grain of rice 
hurtling, the limousine of love rolled 
away to a neglected roadhouse. It was 
attractive enough as a roadhouse, but 
it was wretched as an imitation para- 
dise. 


N the face of this outrage, everything 

else was a detail, a minor humiliation. 
There was no parrot on an area fire- 
escape to mock her next morning, but 
there was a still earlier rooster to banish 
sleep and parody her triumph. She 
slipped out of bed and went, barefoot to 
the window-seat and gazed out into a 
garden. 

She made a picture there that Ferri- 
day would have loved in a “close-up.” 
Her hair was tumbling down upon and 
around her shoulders, and her silken 
nightgown shimmered blissfully about 
her, sketching her contours in _irides- 
cent lines. She gazed, through an Eliza- 
bethan window of small panes, into a 
garden where sunrise bloomed rosily in 
petals of light. She was the prettiest 
thing in the pretty picture; yet she was 
pouting at Fate—Fate, the old scenario- 
writer who never could seem to bring 
off a happy ending. 

Jim Dyckman, waking, saw her there 
and rubbed his eyes. Then he remem- 
bered. He pondered her and saw a tear 
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or two slip out of her eyes, run along 
her cheek and pitch off into the tiny 
ravine of her bosom. He felt that he 
was a contemptible fiend who had com- 
mitted a lynchable crime upon a tender 
and helpless victim. He closed his eyes 
in remorse, pretending to sleep, tor- 
mented like the repentant purchaser of 
a “white slave’”—or rather a pink slave. 

They breakfasted early and prettily. 
Kedzie was radiant now. She usually 
was when she was dealing in futures. 
They took up the question of their future 
residence. Jim proposed all the honey- 
moon haunts. Europe was out of the 
question; so he suggested Bermuda, 
Jamaica, California, Atlantic City, 
North Carolina, the Adirondacks. But 
Kedzie wanted to get back to New York. 

This pained and bewildered him at 
first, because he felt that wedded rap- 
ture should hide itself awhile in its own 
lovely loneliness. Besides, his appear- 
ance in New York with a wife would 
involve him in endless explanations— 
and there would be reporters to see, and 
society editors and photographers, and 
his family and all his friends. 

But those were just what Kedzie 
wanted. And at last she told him so. 

“You act as if you were ashamed to 
be seen with me,” she cried out. 

The only answering argument to this 
was to take her back to town at once. 
The question of how and where they 
were to live was important. They had 
not settled it in the flurry of their hasty 
secret marriage. 

Jim supposed that a hotel would be 
necessary till they found a house. He 
loathed the thought of a hotel, but a 
suitable furnished house might not be 
in the market at the moment. He sug- 
gested an apartment. 

This reminded Kedzie of how Gil- 
foyle had sent her out on a flat-hunt. 
She would have more money now, but 
there would doubtless be something the 
matter with every place. The most ur- 
gent thing was to get out of New Jersey. 
They could discuss residences in the car. 

And they did discuss them. Build- 
ing a new house would take years. Buy- 
ing a ready-made house and furnishing 
it would take days, perhaps weeks. 
Kedzie could not choose which one of 
the big hotels she most wanted to camp 
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in. Each had its qualities and their de- 
fects. 


WHEN they were on the ferry cross- 

ing the river, she had not yet made 
up her mind. Jim had no mind to make 
up. He was reduced to a mere waiter 
on her orders. He laughed at himself: 
this morning at daybreak he had been 
reproaching himself for being a vicious 
gorilla who had carried off a little girl. 
Now he was realizing that the little 
girl had carried him off and was mak- 
ing a monkey of him. 

Kedzie’s mental disarray was the over- 
whelming influence of infinite money. 
For the first time in her life she could 
disregard price-marks entirely. Curi- 
ously, that took away half the fun of the 
thing. It seemed practically impossible 
for her to be extravagant. She would 
learn before long that there are countless 
things that plutocrats cannot afford, 
that they also must deny themselves 
much, feel shabby and envy their neigh- 
bors. For the present she realized only 
that she had oodles of money to sprinkle. 

But it takes training to spend money, 
and Kedzie was now unpracticed. Her 
wisher was so undeveloped that she 
could only wish for things available to 
people of moderate affluence. She could 
not wish for a yacht, because Jim had a 
yacht. She could not wish for a balloon, 
because she would not go up in it. She 
could wish for a house, but she could 
not walk into it without delay. She 
could not live in two hotels at once. 
Jewelry she could use in quantities, but 
even at that she had only so much sur- 
face-area to hang it on. In fact, when 
she came right face to face with facts, 
what was there worth wishing for? 
What was the use of being so dog-on 
rich anyway? 

And there she hung on the doorsill of 
her new life like a child catching sight 
of a loaded Christmas tree and palsied 
with inability to decide which toy to 
grab first. 

Thus they reached the New York side 
of the Hudson; the car rolled off the 
boat into the ferry-house and into the 
street, and when Jim said again, “Well, 
where do you want to go?” she had to 
sigh. 
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“Oh, heavens, let’s go home to my old 
apartment and talk it over.’”’ She gave 
the address to the chauffeur, and Jim 
smiled grimly. It gave him a little cyn- 
ical amusement to act as passenger. 


ON the way uptown Kedzie realized 

that she was hungry and that there 
would be no food in her apartment. 
They turned to Sherry’s. Kedzie left 
Jim and went into the dressing-room to 
smooth her hair after the motor-flight. 

And now, just too late, Charity Coe 
Cheever happened to arrive as the guest 
of Mrs. Duane. The sight of Jim alone 
brought a flush of hope to Charity’s eyes. 
She greeted him with a breeziness she 
had hardly known since she was a girl. 
There was nothing about his appearance 
to indicate that he had just come across 
from New Jersey, where he had been 
made the husband of Mrs. Kedzie 
Thropp Gilfoyle. 

Seeing Charity so unusually bright, 
Jim said: 

“What’s happened to you, Charity, 
that you look so gay and free?” 

“That’s what I am.” 

“What ?” 

“Gay and free. 
cret ?” 

“To.” 

“T’m getting divorced.” 

“My Lord, no!” 

“Ves, my lord.” 

“Oh, God, and me just married!” 

Charity looked for an instant as if an 
arrow had flashed into her heart and 
struck her dead. Then with relentless 
courage she plucked out the steel and 
let the blood gush while she smiled. 

“Congratulations, old boy. Who’s the 
lucky lady ?” 

“Tt’s the little girl I yanked out of 
Mrs. Noxon’s pool.” 

“The one I asked you to look out 
for?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, isn’t that fine! She was very 
pretty. I hope you’ll be ever so happy.” 

“Thanks, Charity—thank you. Mighty 
nice of you! Of course, you know—er— 
well, here she is.” He beckoned to 
Kedzie, who came forward. 

“Mrs. Cheever, my wife. 
met, haven’t you?” 


Can you keep a se- 


But you’ve 














Then, being a forthright 
young man and never dis- 
posed to waste time, he 
added: ‘‘My friends call 


me Dan.” 


A Modern Instance 


By Kennett Harris 


JOMANCE, like its near rela- 
tion History, has, as every 
story-reader and person of ex- 
perience must have noticed, a 

way of repeating itself in its never- 
ceasing tragi-comic progress through 
the ages. The Merry Anecdote has al- 
ways suffered from the same repetition, 
as countless generations of Corinthians, 
flaneurs and men-about-town, diners-out 
and drinkers-in have complained; but a 
saving grace has been vouchsafed to us 
of the present day, as it was vouchsafed 
to our fathers, by some degree of varia- 
tion from the original in all three sub- 
jects. Parallel cases are, happily, only 
parallel to a certain point of divergence ; 
otherwise, chairs of history would be 
relegated to the garret, newspapers and 
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magazines would lie moldering side by 
side in innocuous desuetude, smoking- 
room habitués would drearily confine 
themselves to smoking and drinking, and 
life would lose its savor even for the 
young. 

Take the play of ‘Romeo and Juliet,”’ 
written by William Shakespeare, gent., 
of Stratford-on-Avon, county of War- 
wick: “Scene I—A Public Place.” 

No place could have been more public 
than Polson’s Picture Palace, on Halsted 
Street, where the R. & J. fillum was be- 
ing presented with an all-star cast. Let 
no purist here object to “fillum.” As one 
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of the most recent movie-magnates ex- 
plained the other day to a finical friend: 
“You can put a film of frost over your 
houses, or—you can fill ’em.” Polson, 
who was not finical, had his doubts at 
first about this here Shakespeare stuff, 
but he later admitted that after all, it 
was adequately hokum, and it certainly 
filled the house night after night. 

The screen Juliet was a star of the 
first magnitude, and even if her magni- 
tude was a trifle exuberant for the part, 
her pose, expression and costumes left 
nothing to be desired. Romeo, in slashed 
doublet and trunk hose, with a mustache 
obviously plagiarized from Mr. Chaplin, 
was equally satisfactory and as ardent 
as he could have been at the outset of 
his brilliant career twenty-five years be- 
fore. Juliet, in one of the fifteen-cent 
seats midway down the center aisle, 
thought that they were both of them too 
lovely for words. Romeo—the Romeo 
who had incurred the expressed dis- 
pleasure of half a dozen people to wedge 
himself into a seat two rows behind her, 
was equally appreciative. 

Of the two Juliets, this knee-squeez- 
ing, foot-crushing, wrap-deranging Ro- 
meo, otherwise known as Dan Ferguson, 
would have much preferred to look at 
the one known to him as Norine 
O’Shaughnessy, but all he could see of 
her was the back of her hat—which was 
a nice little hat, but not an engrossing 
spectacle to a male beholder. He would 
have left Polson’s with a very imperfect 
idea of the turr’ble tragedy at Verona if 
he could have watched the play of 
Norine’s animated features, her shining 
eyes,—that so dimmed and overflowed 
with tears when her prototype discovered 
the fatal cup,—her parted lips and the 
quick rise and fall of her agitated young 
bosom, as the plot developed. As it was, 
Dan followed the picture-story with 
breathless interest from start to finish. 

Dan was not an ideal Romeo in ap- 
pearance. It would be hard to conceive 
the ill-fated scion of the house of 
Montague as red-haired, raw-boned and 
rather over than under six feet in 
height. Dan was then turning into his 
twenty-third year. Give him ten years 
more to fill out, and he would be an im- 
posing figure—but not a romantic one. 
But he had remarkably pure blue eyes to 
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go with his red hair, and if his long 
upper lip betrayed his ancestry, it was 
an ancestry of which he was justifiably 
proud, and a lip that was a component 
part of the grin that wins. 

Norine, on the contrary, fitted her 
role like a glove. She was nineteen,— 
“Lammas eve at night,” or thereabout,— 
and she was Black Irish, which is to say, 
having a profusion of that black hair 
which in certain lights shows a purple 
sheen, and a perfect oval of a face with 
the pale olive cast of complexion that is 
as healthy as the roses and cream of 
northern beauty, when the lips are as red 
and the teeth as white as were Norine’s. 
Her eyes were as black as midnight, 
Erin’s eyes, with the “tear and the smile”’ 
in them—also a spark of the Old Harry, 
equally typical, but which Tom Moore 
either forgot to add or omitted for the 
sake of rhyme and meter. 


It was all over at last. The orchestrion 

—‘“equivalent to eighteen skilled 
musicians. See Al Polson, sole agent, 
for particulars’—switched from ‘The 
Miserere” to “Over the Garden Wall,” 
and the usual nine-tenths of the spec- 
tators got up and formed an outward 
procession. Dan Ferguson was delayed 
considerably in getting to the aisle, but 
he did not want to be in advance of 
Norine, anyway. Eventually he came 
out just behind her, and she gave him 
a swift sidelong glance as she passed 
him. It was not a glance that showed the 
slightest recognition, but she recognized 
him, for all that. 

Dan grinned, and then frowned as the 
grin was ignored. But he had his mind 
made up to speak to her, nevertheless. 
He had been making up his mind now 
for eleven years—ever since he had 
twitched Norine’s luxuriant braid in the 
playground of the Felix Poznansky 
School, and had had his face resound- 
ingly slapped for that friendly overture. 

“You Belfast souper!’ the little girl 
had snapped, with the spark of the Old 
Harry in her black eyes. 

Dan had been ready enough with his 
tongue even then, and he had had an 
outrageous insult to Connaught on the 
tip of it, but he had contented himself 
with a bare denial. 

“You are too. Father says you are. 
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Souper! Souper! Souper!’”’ She had 
stuck out her little red tongue at him 
and run away, leaving Dan with his 
tingling cheek and his badly lacerated 
feelings. 

Since then he had seen her on an 
average of at least three times a week, 
including mass on Sundays at St. Stanis- 
laus; and at every sight of her he had 
determined to speak—and thought bet- 
ter of it. At first, before her braids were 


unplaited and done up, and before her ° 


skirts were let down, she had met his 
rather wistful looks with a contemptuous 
toss of her head and a further tilting of 
her little tip-tilted nose. As time went 
on, she had denied him even that 
acknowledgment of his existence and 
had passed him, to all appearances, 
about as consciously as she had passed 
the hydrant at the curb. And they lived 
on the same street! 

Danny cared not the snap of your 
finger. Not he! But he had always 
meant to speak, and this day, seeing her 
go into Polson’s, accompanied by her 
friend Gracie Devlin, he had im- 


pulsively followed the two girls. And 


his mind was made up. The three- 
centuries-old spell of William Shake- 
speare, gent., was on him. 

It was too bad about Gracie, Dan 
thought as they came out of the theater. 
He began to weaken a little in his de- 
termination. Perhaps he would have 
put the thing off a little longer, although 
the allurement of that coquettishly 
swinging skirt just in front of him was 
strong; but Gracie suddenly detached 
herself and turned the corner of the 
street, leaving Norine to await a west- 
bound car. Here was Dan’s oppor- 
tunity. He advanced and raising his 
hat awkwardly and reddening a trifle, 
said: “‘How do you do, Miss O’Shaugh- 
nessy ?”” 

He had braced himself for a rebuff, 
expecting nothing less, but resolved to 
take it in good part and bluff the thing 
through to a halfway friendly footing. 
To his amazement Norine returned his 
greeting with a smile, rather shy yet 
entirely cordial. 

“How do you do, Mr. Ferguson?” 
she returned. 

“Much the better for that,” said Dan 
courageously. Then, being a forthright 
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young man and never disposed to waste 
time, he added: “My friends call me 
Dan.” 

“Do they?” said Norine with a lift 
of her eyebrows and another smile. 

“They do that,” Dan replied with his 
winsome grin. 

“And why wouldn’t they ?” 

“Well,” said Dan slyly, “they might 
take their father’s word for it and call 
me a souper—until they got to know me 
better. And here comes our car.” 


JORINE was glad that the car had 
come just at that moment. She let 
Dan help her on,—and a fine, firm, 
strong hand Dan had for the helping! 
and she let him pay her fare without pro- 
test. She was not sorry, either, that there 
were few people on the car and that they 
had a corner to themselves. 

“So you haven’t forgotten that,” she 
said after a silence. “Is that the reason 
you’ve never spoken to me? I’ve often 
wondered.” 

“You never gave me a chance,” Dan 
told her. “But I never wondered. You 
had it in for me just because my old 
man beat up your old man before either 
of us was born. If it had been the other 
way around, I wouldn’t have laid it up 
against you.” 

“It was the other way around,” said 
Norine coldly. “Now how do you feel 
about it, Mr. Ferguson ?” 

“Fine and dandy,” Dan answered 
cheerfully. ‘“What’s a beating, one way 
or another, between friends—and Irish. 
at that? And what’s it got to do with 
us, anyway? It’s like them Capulets and 
Montagues. Say, wasn’t that a peachy 
show ?” 

“Wasn’t it!” Norine agreed with en- 
thusiasm. “I certainly did think the old 
folks were foolish, though,” she ad- 
mitted. 

“That’s what I’m telling you,” said 
Dan. “It didn’t cut no ice with Romeo 
and Juliet, though, as far as their liking 
each other was concerned, and it don’t 
need to cut no ice with us, does it?” 

“Well, I don’t see why it shoyld,” 
Norine conceded after a little considera- 
tion. 

“Sure it don’t,” said Dan happily. 
“That’s settled, then; you and me are 
going to be pals.” 








“So I don’t see why it should make any difference to us,”” Norine concluded. 


“Oh, are we?” 

“Sure we are.” 

Norine tried to shake his confidence 
with a frigid stare, but his blue eyes 
were so particularly blue and twinkled 
so engagingly that she was conscious of 
failing utterly, and so made the best of 
it, laughing frankly. Dan laughed too. 
It was good to laugh with Norine. 

“Pals,” repeated Dan, and his big 
hand went out and covered hers for an 
instant. Norine told him to behave and 
wondered at herself because she felt so 
little outraged by this familiarity. It 


was not the sort of thing that she was in , 
the habit of tolerating—not at all the 
sort of thing. 

“You see, I’ve got to make up for a 
whole lot of lost time,’ Dan explained ; 
but he was plainly abashed by his own 
temerity, for the moment. 

“That Friar Laurence dead 
ringer for Father Burke,” he remarked, 
returning to the play. 

“T am going to get that book out of 
the lib’ary,” said Norine. 

“Ts it in the lib’ary?” asked Dan, with 
some surprise. 


Was a 
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“What the divil and all is got into 


her?” demanded Mr. O’Shaughnessy of his wife. 


“Of course it is,” replied Norine with 
a superior air. “It’s Shakespeare.” 

“TI seen that on the bill, but I didn’t 
know it was a book,” said Dan humbly. 
“T guess I’ll have to read it too.” 

They arrived at their transfer point. 
Dan swung the girl lightly to the ground 


and within a minute had the further 
happiness of assisting her to the plat- 
form of a south-bound car. He followed 
her, and so they were carried in all too 
short a time to the corner of their street. 

“And here’s where I say good-by, Mr. 
Ferguson,”’ Norine told him. 


“Has she been colloguing with any of that LU. O. O. tribe?” 


“Tt’s Dan you mean,” corrected the 
young man. 

“Well, that’s an improvement on 
Ferguson,” Norine allowed saucily. But 
she repented at once. “I don’t really 
mean that, Dan,” she said. ‘“Good-by.” 

“I’m going your way,” said Dan 
stubbornly. 

“But not with me—please!” 

“On account of the folks?” 

She nodded. 

“T thought we wasn’t going to let that 
make any difference with us,” he queried. 

“We aren’t,” she assured him with 
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great kindness in her looks, “—no par- 
ticular difference. Good-by.” 

She gave him her hand and a timid 
little pressure of it to boot, and Dan’s 
moody expression lightened amazingly. 

“Well, good-by, Norine.” He raised 
his hat in an awkward way and strode 
off southward—a forced gait, for his feet 
seemed to want to break the stride into 
jig-steps and were hardly controlled. 

Glory be! He had done it, and great 
was his reward. A song in the heart and 
a dance in the feet of him, for his 
Juliet’s words had been kind and her 
looks kinder, and there was promise in 
both of them for the morrow’s day. 

And Juliet—pretty Juliet, with the re- 
grettable beau-catchers curling with so 
little encouragement before each deli- 
cately formed, pink-lobed ear—Juliet, 
with the nice little hat, modish, short, 
flaring skirt and high-topped white shoes 
—well, she was glad that her red-haired 
Romeo had “done it.” She had steeled 


her heart against the wistful looks of the 
lubberly schoolboy, and had scorned the 
long-legged, gangling lad, as one should 
scorn a Belfast souper and a Prodestan’ 


scum of the world, but she had always 
wished in her heart that he would speak ; 
and then the young man of later years 
had claimed her unwilling interest in no 
lesser degree. Doubt had assailed her 
too, for the Fergusons, being as regular 
attendants of St. Stanislaus as her own 
people, could hardly be Prodestan’, and 
might, therefore, not be scum, or so 
much so as her father contended. The 
doubt seemed reasonable. 


AN’S detour took him past Mrs. 

Connolly’s cottage, and as _ luck 
would have it, there was Robert Em- 
mett Connolly, home from Notre Dame, 
pottering in his mother’s little flower- 
garden. Dan hailed that young student 
for the priesthood, who came to the 
palings with friendly alacrity to pass the 
time o’ day. 

“Robert,” said Dan suddenly, “do you 
know anything about this guy Shake- 
speare ?” 

A slight blush overspread Robert’s 
ascetic countenance. ‘He was a great 
poet, Dan,” he said cautiously. 

“Is it po’try he wrote?” said Dan, 
rather disappointed. “I was intendin’ to 
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read his book, but if it’s po’try—I 
dunno.” 

“You might do worse,” Robert was 
obliged to admit, “and you might find 
reading more profitable to your soul,” 
he added conscientiously. “I’ve a ‘Lives 
of the Saints’ I’ll lend you, Dan, if it’s 
good reading you’re after wanting.” 

“You’d not have the Shakespeare 
book, now?” asked Dan. “I was won- 
dering. It’s at the lib’ary, I hear, but a 
friend of mine will get that one, and I’m 
in the mind to read it now. But it’s no 
great matter. I can get it somewhere.” 

Robert Emmett hesitated a moment. 
“Well, if it’s determined you are, I’ll go 
and see if I haven’t a copy among some 
of my old books.” 

Thereupon Robert Emmett went into 
the house and returned in a little while 
with two well-worn volumes. One of 
them was “The Lives of the Saints.” 

“Tt’s a sovereign antidote against 
what harm you may take from the 
Shakespeare,” he explained. ‘Keep the 
both of them, Dan, and read them both 
understandingly, if both you must read.” 

So that night Dan found “Romeo and 
Juliet” and read understandingly until 
long past midnight. 

“It’s sure a great story,” was his com- 
ment as he closed the volume. “A great 
story—but them two showed awful poor 
management.” 


? 


“T*ATHER,” said Norine that same 
~ night, “what made the trouble be- 
tween you and Mr. Ferguson ?” 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy laid down his eve- 
ning paper and frowned darkly at his 
beautiful daughter. He was a big man, 
with a heavy black mustache and thick, 
black eyebrows that always made his 
frowns alarmingly dark. 

“There was no trouble,” he replied, 
“not a taste of it. I have trouble with 
no man. If anny man offends me, I 
break his head for him and leave him 
alone. He goes his way,—to the hospital 
or elsewhere,—and I go mine. That 
saves trouble.” 

“How did he offend you?’ Norine 
persisted. 

“That’s nayther here nor there,” Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy answered. “ ’Tis enough 
for me—and for you—that he’s a low- 
down Presbyterian Ulsterman, bad 
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stock, root and branch, as I’ve often told 
ve—him and his. It’s not for the likes 
of you to take their name into your 
mouth. Go use your toot’brush, gvyurl, 
and let me read my paper.” 

“They’re regular in their duties—so 
they can’t be Presbyterian,” said Norine, 
quite undismayed. 

Here Mrs. O’Shaughnessy looked up 
from the large blue sock that she was 
darning. ‘“Norine!’ she whispered 
warningly. 

“And Father Burke says it’s unchristian 
to hold grudges,” Norine pursued 
calmly. “And the Fergusons haven't 
offended Mother or me, anyway.” 

She arose from her chair, one finger 
holding place in the book that she had 
just got from a branch of the Public 
Library, and moved to the door, sweetly 
unconscious of her parent’s astounded 
glare. 

“So I don’t see why it should make 
any difference to us,” she concluded, 
with which Parthian shot she left the 
room, closing the door gently behind her. 

“What the divil and all is got into 
her?” demanded Mr. O’Shaughnessy of 
his wife. “Has she been colloguing 
with any of that U. O. O. tribe?” 

“T’ll answer for that,” replied the 
mother. ‘“Norine is a dutiful daughter 
and wouldn’t waste a look on them. I’ve 
had my eyes on her. But a girl has her 
notions, and you'll remember Father 
Burke did say that about houlding 
grudges.” 

“*Twas in his sermon,” said Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy; “and a sermon is not 
meant to be taken too sayriously.” 


HE Fergusons owned the three lots 

on the corner of the street a block 
down from the O’Shaughnessys, where 
the large board sign JAMes E. Fercu- 
son & Son, Bvuritpers AnD Con- 
TRACTORS could be no eyesore to the 
enemy. The neat cottage stood on the 
inner lot, and on the other two were piles 
of cement blocks, stacked lumber, a shed 
for the plows, scraper and two wagons, 
a small stable and the shop and office. 
Business was not rushing, for the time, 
and the Fergusons, father and son, were 
alone in the shop. The little electric 
motor was humming cheerfully, and the 
senior member of the firm was pushing a 
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piece of clear Georgia pine against the 
little circular ripsaw, while Dan took 
the divided ends and piled the strips. As 
soon as the final scream of the saw an- 
nounced the completion of the task, Dan 
switched off the motor and put the ques- 
tion that had been in his mind all the 
morning. 

“T met old Miles O’Shaughnessy as I 
come from the grocery before breakfast,” 
observed the young man. “I gave him 
good day, thinking it no harm. ‘You 
red-headed pup,’ says he, ‘you degen’rate 
son of a worthless carrot-top, how dare 
you address me?’ he says. ‘To blazes with 
you!’ he says. Say, Father, I never quite 
got the straight of the scrap you and 
him had. What was it all about?” 

James E. dropped the gauge he had 
just picked up and stared at his son with 
a queer expression of mingled surprise 
and anger. His eyes, of the peculiarly 
pure blue that he had transmitted to 
Dan, flamed for an ‘nstant, and his once 


“red beard, now grizzled to mere sandi- 


ness, seemed to bristle, but as Dan was 
grinning at him, he assumed a merely 
indifferent tone as he inquired whether 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy was “hurted badly.” 

“T see there’s no marks on you,” he 
added. 

“T didn’t lay the weight of my finger 
on him,” said Dan. “He’s an old man, 
so to speak, and a neighbor ; and besides 
that, he didn’t say anything with his 
tongue. Just a roll of his eye on me was 
all, but I guess he meant what I told 
you. What did you do to him, Father? 
You licked him, didn’t you?” * 

“T did that,” said James E. with a 
grim smile, “—or I would have if they 
hadn’t pulled me off his carkiss. It was 
when we worked together on the section 
in Nebrasky.” 

“Oh, well,” said Dan, “that was a 
long time ago, and I make no doubt he’d 
forgive you if you went to him and told 
him you were sorry. It’s better to be 
friendly.” 

“Danny,” said his father impressively, 
“the weight of my years is upon me; 
I’m full of bodily infirmities and pains 
in my j’ints, but if I thought you was in 
earnest, I make no doubt I could give 
you the worst licking you ever got, right 
here and now, and I’m disposed to do it 
annyway, to learn you to treat your 
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father’s enemies with the contempt they 
deserve, and not be passing the time of 
day with them.” 

The flame came into his eyes again. 
and Dan heeded the danger-signal and 
curbed his inquiring spirit. Presently, 
however, James E. chuckled to himself 
and imparted further information. 

“Tt was on a sivinteenth of March. 
Miles, the black, bone-headed bosthoon! 
was the great pathriot entirely—always 
digging up the corpses of Oliver 
Crummle and King William and lam- 
basting them and damning the bloody 
Saxon and the like until I was sick in 
my soul. To the back of that he’d got 
the notion that he was the best man in 
the camp; so what did I do but get an 
orange and break in on his orathory by 
starting to suck it. ‘Here’s to the 
pious, glorious and immortal mim- 
ory—’ says I, but I got no further 
with that Orange toast. It 
was a pick-handle that he 
used. See here, Danny.” 

He bent his bald head, 
across the shining surface of 
which extended a good-sized 
scar. “And the hair was thick there, 
them days,” he concluded. 

“The dirty son-of-a-gun!” exclaimed 
Dan with filial indignation. “But you 
sure asked for it, Father,” he added, on 
consideration. Then: “I thought you 
licked him ?” 

“T did,” said Ferguson. ‘A little tap 
like that was nothing to me. And I 
crammed that orange into his big mouth. 
He’s not forgotten it, the blackguard! 
And what does he do then but give me 
the name of Orangeman up and down 
the line. It’s well for him that they took 
him off that section and put him to in- 
specting on the eastern division. Well, 
he’s a bad lot, him and all of his black 
blood, but—I can afford to let him alone 
now. Do you the same.” 

“T get you,” said Dan meekly. 


’ 


N RS. CONNOLLY drew her woolen 
wrap closer about her shoulders and 


shivered ostentatiously. ‘“There’s a bite 
in the air for the time of year,” she ob- 
served. “I’m thinking it will do my 
rheumatiz no good. Norine, are ye not 
cold, sitting on them stone steps? You'd 
best come in, the both of ye.” 


as possible to the thin shell of a wall. 
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“There hasn’t nothing bit me but the 
skeeters,” said Dan. “How’s your 
rheumatiz, Norine ?”’ 

“Tt’s not troubling me,” 
giggled from the bottom step. 
moon is so lovely, Mrs. Connolly.” 

“There’s little heat in it,” said their 
hostess. “Anyway, it doesn’t take three 
to admire it, so I’ll be stepping inside 
and see what Robert Emmett is doing. 
When you've got all the moon you want, 
maybe you'll find I’ve got a bite from 

- the larder for you. But don’t 
TS hurry yourselves.” 

: She got up from her 

chair and waddled into 

the house. Dan moved 

down to the lower step, 

and Norine moved her 

skirts a trifle to make 
room for him. 

“‘Oh, that -I 
were a glove upon 
that. hand, that 

I might touch 
that cheek!” 
quoted Dan, 
possessing him- 


Norine 
“The 


The young 
man remained 
outside, as close 


self of the said hand. 

“You don’t have to be a _ glove, 
Danny,” said Norine; and upon this 
hint Dan promptly acted. After that 
Norine sighed gently and indulged in 
quotation herself—a free quotation. 

“Oh, Danny, Danny, wherefore art 
thou Ferguson ?” 

“Tt’s a name you'll get accustomed to 
in less than no time,” said Dan, en- 
circling her waist with his arm. 

“T suppose I’ll have to,” she said 
philosophically. “But I doubt that 
Father ever will,” she added. ‘Mother 
may, but Father’s as bitter as ever.” 

“There’s no use arguing with them; 
I’ve tried it again and again,” Dan 
growled. ‘Father Burke says he’ll see 
what he can do, but I doubt he’ll make 
either one see sense.” 

“Danny!” cried Norine. 
told Father Burke!” 

“TI did that,” said Dan. “And why 
not? Sure, he’s the one has to know 
Yes, I went to him last night after I 
left you, and told him—in confidence, 
darlin’: ‘Put it to them two stiff-necked 
heathen on general grounds, Father, if 
you don’t mind,’ I says. ‘It’s a scandal 


“You never 
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to the flock the way they’ve been acting, 
but there’s no need of bringing Norine 
and me into it just now.’ ” 

“T’ll not dare to look him in the face.” 
said Norine. “What did he say, Dan?” 

‘“‘He said he’d consider what was best 
to be done,” replied Dan. “Then he laid 
it on me to honor my father and my 


“T’ll always give the divil his due,” said James E. 


trying to keep him from. 


I get you, sir. 
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“To themselves, maybe,” Mrs. Con- 
nolly amended. ‘Well, I thought I’d 
give them a chance, poor things, though 
tis stifling hot in here with the gas and 
all. It’s too much in the house you are, 
Robert, your nose in a book everlasting. 
Where you get it from beats me, for 
your father, rest his soul, was never that 


“You're right. If I insist on Dan’s marrying your daughter 
hard enough, he'll begin to see her as she is and not as something that you and me is outrageously 


It turns ny stomach to say the words, 


but I give my free consent to the young people’s union.” 


mother that my days might be long in 
the land. But he’s with us; I seen that 
by the way he cocked his old eye at me. 
Norine, there’s not a soul in sight.” 


ROBERT EMMETT looked up from 
his book as his mother entered the 
room and smiled at her in his gentle, 
melancholy way. 
“ ‘How silver-sweet sound 
tongues at night,’ ” said he. 


lover’s 


way, nor me. ’Tis a queer taste, so it is, 
but tastes differ, and learning is a grand 
thing after all; and say what you will, 
it’s the proud woman—” 

“Mother dear,” interrupted Robert 
Emmett, “do you think you are right, en- 
couraging them? I’m fond of Dan and 
all, but—” 

“And why wouldn’t I encourage 
them?” demanded the good woman. 
“TIsn’t it better that they should come 
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here for their coorting than here and 
there in holes and corners with no kind 
eye on them ?” 

“But against their parents’ wishes. It 
seems—well, they have a duty to those 
who brought them up, just as we’ve our 
duty as neighbors. I think of that, 
Mother dear. Don’t set me down for a 
spoil-sport, for that I’m not.” 

“Don’t I know that! It’s just that 
you’re a good son. Sure I know it, but 
the pig-headedness of Miles O’Shaugh- 
nessy and James Ferguson is clear be- 
yond you. Well, I'll think the matter 
over.” 

This Mrs. Connolly did, and the re- 
sult was, that meeting Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy the next day, she diplomatically 
informed him that his daughter had met 
Dan Ferguson at her house the evening 
before. She did not mention any pre- 
vious meetings, but she intimated that 
the young people seemed to have taken 
a fancy to one another. 

“And natural enough,” she said, when 
O’Shaughnessy had expressed his dis- 
pleasure plainly and at length. ‘“For- 
bidden fruit is sweet to the taste, and 
there’s no turf so green and restful as 
where they’ve got a ‘Keep off the Grass’ 
sign stuck up. A man of your age, ex- 
perience and nationality should know 
that, so he should, and a gentleman 
should not use such language in the pres- 
ence of a lady.” 

“T ask your pardon, Mrs. Connolly,” 
said Mr. O’Shaughnessy. “It took me by 
surprise. And what would you do if it 
was your case, ma’am, if you was me?” 

“That’s aisy,” replied Mrs. Connolly 
sarcastically. “Give the gyurl the 
rough side of your tongue, shut her up 
in her room on a diet of bread and 
wather and then load up a shotgun for 
Danny. You'll get results quicker that 
way than anny I know of. Well, I must 
be getting back before the house catches 
fire. I wish you a good morning and bet- 
ter sense, Miles.” 

“I wish you may choke,” said 
O’Shaughnessy, but he waited until she 
was well out of hearing. 


HERE was more trouble in store for 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy. Later that 
afternoon Father Burke dropped in for 
a few minutes’ cheerful chat, and just 
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before he went away he touched firml 
the subject of the feud. 

“I’ve just had my attention called to 
this scandal and disgrace to the parish.” 
said he. “Shame on me that I had to be 
told of it, and shame on you and James 
Ferguson for giving the occasion. Now, 
I want you and James to shake hands 
and make up your difference before ever 
you come through the doors of the 
church. See to it.” 

He spoke with all the authority of his 
order, and Mr. O’Shaughnessy lacked 
the courage to dispute it openly, much 
as he inwardly resented it. 

“I’m glad your Riverence is not ask 
ing me to kiss the gentleman,” said he 
noncommittally. 

Father Burke turned at the gate and 
shook his finger with restored good 
humor. “Let dogs delight to bite, and 
let the heathen and the heretic rage,” 
he said. “We Christians will dwell to 
gether in amity and love. I'll go and 
see the other Turk now.” 

With which he bent his steps down 
the street to James E. Ferguson’s yard, 
and finding the proprietor in the shop 
and Dan absent, he laid down the law 
and the prophets to the. stiff-necked 
Ulsterman. Mindful of Dan’s anxiety 
on the point, he said nothing of the 
younger generation but confined his 
homily to the iniquity of the grouch. 

“True for you, Father,” said James 
E. heartily. “But confession and re 
pentance comes before absolution. Let 
Miles O’Shaughnessy come to me and 
own to the dirt he done me, with tears 
of penitence and words of sorrow, and 
I’ll give him my forgiveness, providing 
he keeps out of my sight and hearing 
iver after. I might even shake his hand 
—if I had my gloves on.” . 

“You'll shake his hand before ever you 
enter the church door,” cried Father 
Burke with a tightening of his mouth. 

“That means that I’ll have to mortify 
my flesh in the back yard with my Sun 
day paper,” said James E. Ferguson 
“*Tis hard on me you are, Father.” 

This time Father Burke all but shook 
his fist as he went away. 


CO far, in accordance with the R. & J. 
stuff, we have the romantic attrac- 
tion, the swift growth of passion and the 
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secret meeting of the lovers; we have 
shown the implacable hostility of the 
parents and the reprobation of the same 
by the constituted authorities. Now we 
are arrived at a point of divergence, for 
Capulet O’Shaughnessy, usually a man 
of speech and action rather than con- 
sideration, took the odd turn of thinking 
things over. 

What was he to do? Well he knew 
the course of action that would have 
been agreeable to his feelings. Mrs. 
Connolly had outlined it to a dot. He 
had a beautiful bass voice that he 
would have loved to exercise in rumbling 
invective while Norine stood trembling 
before him. He would have loaded a 
shotgun for Dan, or taken a pick-handle 
to him with joy, but for the doubt that 
Mrs. Connolly had put into his head. 
Yes, here was a situation demanding 
thought. 

He thought it over all that afternoon 
and in the evening under cover of his 
paper. At last he solved it—by the ob- 
vious rule of contraries. 

What is the opposite of opposition? 
Acquiescence. 


And what is the quickest way to drive 
a pig in a given direction? Anybody 
who has driven pigs will tell you. 


HE next morning, shaved to the 

quick, with the diamond that the 
boys had given him, when he retired 
from the force, in his shirt-bosom, and 
clad in a new checked suit, Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy walked down the street 
to James E. Ferguson & Son’s yard. 
Dan, who was in one of the sheds look- 
ing for quarter-round in a miscellaneous 
lot of molding, saw him enter the gate 
and make for the office. Thereupon the 
young man climbed from a back window 
and availing himself of all intervening 
cover, made his way to the office likewise ; 
but instead of entering as Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy had just done, he re- 
mained outside, as close as possible to 
the thin shell of a wall. 

At the threshold Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
had coughed and thereby attracted Mr. 
Ferguson’s attention. 

“Mr. Ferguson,” began the visitor 
formally, “I never expected to see the 
day when I would set foot on your 
premises, but circumstances over which 
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I have no conthrol render it necessary 
for you and me to have a talk.” 

“Mr. O’Shaughnessy,” said James E. 
with equal formality, “you’re as welcome 
as a late frost to a Michigan peach-crop, 
but if it’s unavoidable as you say, you 
may come in.” 

Upon this cordial invitation Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy entered and made his 
business known. 

“*Tis needless to say that I’m not 
desirous of connecting myself with anny 
Ferguson by marriage or otherwise,” he 
concluded, “but I’ll never bite my nose 
to spite my face; so I came over to see 
what you and me could do to avert the 
threatened calamity to my household.” 

“T’m obliged to you, sir,” said James 
E. “T’ll take order with Dan, and if I 
don’t prevent him from making any such 
messyliance, his head will be harder 
than I think. I'll rayson with him with a 
neck-yoke, if he’ll not listen to my fist.” 

“It was my first thought to do the 
same, but I have a better one,” said Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy. 

“A better one indeed!’ declared the 
other. ‘‘God help you if you ever crook 
a finger at Dan! He’d ate you raw. 
But what is the better thought ?” 

“T wonder will you have the sense to 
listen !”” growled O’Shaughnessy. ‘What 
was it brought them two together? I'll 
tell you. It was because they knew you 
and me was not on good terms. If they 
thought you and me was looking for a 
match between them, there would be no 
sport in it. I’m a man that understands 
human nature, and if I tell Norine she’s 
got to marry a lop-eared, big-mouthed, 
red-headed omadhaun like your son, 
whether she wants to or no, she’ll take 
a sober second thought and defy me to 
foorce her. Do you get that through 
your head, Mr. Ferguson ?” 

“T’ll always give the divil his due,” 
said James E. “You're right. If I in- 
sist on Dan’s marrying your daughter 
hard enough, he’ll begin to see her as she 
is and not as something that you and me 
is outrageously trying to keep him from. 
I get you, sir. It turns my stomach to 
say the words, but I give my free con- 
sent to the young people’s union.” 

“Sure, I didn’t expect so much intel- 
ligence of you,” declared O’Shaughnessy. 
“T’ll give your son Daniel my blessing, 
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then, if it chokes me. I'll be wishing 
you a good morning for the present time. 
for I think we understand each other 
It’s reconciled we are till happier days.” 

“ll even shake hands on it,” said 
James E. “I look for nothing but warts 
from the contact, but it comes to me that 
Father Burke has to be satisfied, and he’s 
laid that penance on me.” 

“And on me,” said O’Shaughnessy, 
and so they shook hands and parted. 


T was a long time before Dan returned 
with his quarter-round. James E. was 
beginning to think that he had left the 
yard and gone into the house for a snack, 
as he sometimes did. 

“Was not that Miles O’Shaughnessy 
I saw awhile ago, Father?” the young 
man asked innocently. 

“Tt was,” said James E. “You'll be 
glad to hear that we have shook hands 
and are now fast and firm friends. 
"Twas foolishness harboring ill feelings 
—and about nothing. He’s asked for 
you, Danny. ‘Tell the lad to come over 
to the house and see us,’ he said.” 

“T don’t like a hair of his head,”’ said 
Dan. “But if it will please you, I'l 
drift over there some evening. —We’re 
about thirty foot shy of what we want of 
this. You’d better let me take the wagon 
and go over to Baker’s for a jag of it.” 

“T’ll telephone and see if they’ve got 
it,” said his father, winking to himself. 
Then, making up his mind to strike 
while the iron was hot, he said: “I’ve 
noticed you talking to that girl of Jim 
Peterson’s a good deal lately, Danny.” 

“Well, what of it?” queried Dan. 

“Don’t talk back to me in that dis- 
respectful way,” James E. snapped. 
“This of it: I'll not have it, d’ye mind.” 

“T can’t buy there without speaking to 
her,” said Dan. 

“Then buy elsewhere,” commanded 
his father. “I'll go bail it’s not butter 
and eggs you’re talking, and I want no 
Swedes in the family. I’ve got a gyurl 
picked out for you when the time comes. 
You’re going to marry Norine O’Shaugh- 
nessy ; so make up your mind to that, 
avick.” 

“The dickens I am!” exclaimed Dan. 

“You are so, and I’ll have no words 
about it. When I was a lad I done 
my father’s bidding; you'll do mine.” 
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“T can pick my own wife without 
troubling you,” said Dan, and he said it 
so sullenly that his father was equally 
surprised and rejoiced. 


N RS. O'SHAUGHNESSY had busi 

ness downtown that Saturday after- 
noon, and Norine was on pleasure bent 
with Gracie Devlin, who wanted her ad 
vice in the selection of a hat. So it hap 
pened that father and daughter did not 
meet until supper time. and after the 
dishes were done, Norine remained in 
the kitchen to finish up her ironing. A 
most industrious young woman, Norine! 

When Mrs. O’Shaughnessy returned 
to the sitting-room to take up her mend 
ing, Miles confided to the partner of 
his joys and sorrows the revelations of 
Mrs. Connolly, the events of the day and 
his plan of action. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” he 
demanded testily, as Mrs. O’Shaughnessy 
continued her darning in silence. 

“?*Tis late in the day to be asking 
me,” replied his wife. ‘You've got it all 
cut and dried, anyway, and after all, I’m 
only the gyurl’s mother. I'll leave it to 
you and James Ferguson. You're the 
wise ones.” 

“Can’t you say what you 
growled the head of the house. 

“T’m too dutiful a wife, Miles,” Mrs. 
O'Shaughnessy answered, and that was 
about all Miles could get out of her. It 
gave him a few minutes’ uneasiness, but 
on reflection he decided that the woman 
was merely piqued. Ruminating further, 
he even chuckled, but if he could have 
seen his daughter just then, his satis- 
faction would have been brief. 

Norine had set up her ironing-board 
close to the open kitchen window, out of 
which she was leaning; but one of her 
prettily rounded arms’ was back 
stretched so that at short intervals she 
could thump the board resoundingly 
with an iron that had iong grown cold. 
Outside, one might have dimly discerned 
the figure of a young man with red hair. 

There was a disjointed murmur of 
conversation. 

Thump, went the iron on the board 


ILES O’SHAUGHNESSY 
tired of waiting and betook himself 
to the kitchen. Norine heard him com 


think ?”’ 


grew 
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ey did so,” said James E. “We laid it on them too hard.” His face suddenly broke into a grin that was instantly 
reflected on his old enemy’s erstwhile lowering countenance. “They was too dutiful entirely, after all,” he 


added; and with a sudden impulse he held out his hand, which Miles grasped and shook heartily. 
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ing, for his was not a fairy footfall, and 
turned to him a glowing face that quite 
explained the open window. 

“You'll catch cold, my gyurl,” said her 
father kindly. 

“T should worry,” returned Norine, 
but she closed the window nevertheless. 
O’Shaughnessy seated himself on the 
kitchen stool and cleared his throat por 
tentously. 

“T’ve a word to say to you, acushla.” 
he began. “Your mother does be telling 
me that Ed Davis is making up to you.” 

“There’s others,” said Norine with a 
toss of her head. “And I’m not to blame 
for that,” she added. 

“I’m not blaming you,” he told her. 
“And I’m not blaming the lads. But I 
want you to understand that at the last 
a girl can have but the one husband, and 
I've the fine one selected for you—as 
tight and trim a lad as ever stepped, look 
where you will, and his name is Daniel 
Ferguson.” 

“Him!” cried 
ing, Father.” 

“There’s no joke about it,” declared 
O’Shaughnessy. “James Ferguson and 
me have had a peace-convention and 
terminated all hostilities. We’re agreed 
on cementing the bonds of amity by an 
alliance offensive and defensive bechune 
you and Dan, and when I make an agree- 
ment, it’s no scrap of paper. You'll take 
the lad and—” 

“Oh, will I!’ said Norine with a flash 
of her black eyes. 

“You will,” said her father emphati- 
cally. 

“T’ll marry that red-head ?” 

“Tf it was pea-green, you’d marry him. 
A pretty state of affairs, indeed, if I’m 
not to choose my own son-in-law because 
of the whims of a feather-brained 
gyurl!” 

“Father,” said Norine, “I hate to 
cross you, but I’m of age and I'll marry 
whoever I please.” 

“We'll see,” said O’Shaughnessy, and 
with a terrific scowl he got up and 
stamped out of the kitchen. 


Norine. “You're jok- 


T was a bright Sunday morning, and 
James FE. Ferguson came down to 
breakfast in his churchgoing black and 
penitential linen, according to custom. 
James E. was, as Norine had said, regu- 
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lar in his duties, and for all the bravado 
about his pipe and Sunday paper, which 
had so angered Father Burke, he was 
glad that the doors of St. Stanislaus were 
still open to him. He had shaken his 
enemy’s hand, at least. Nevertheless his 
conscience would not allow him the com 
munion just yet; so he consoled himself 
with breakfast. He was still eating when 
Dan came in. 

James E. nodded to his son and mo 
tioned him to a seat, but Dan shook his 
head. 

“I’m going to high mass.” 
plained. 

“T thought you was to mass already 
this morning,” said his father. 

“T was,” Dan answered. ‘But it wont 
do me no harm to go again.” 

“Tt wont,” James E. agreed. “It may 
put you in a more dutiful frame of 
mind.” He took a fierce bite out of his 
slice of toast. “But duty or no duty, 
you'll obey your father,” he growled. 

Dan gave him a queer smile. “You 
know I’ve always tried to please you, 
Father,” he said mildly. 

“I know nothing of the sort,” said 
James E. 

Dan seated himself but jumped up 
again after a moment and began to pace 
the room. 

“T was at confession last night,” he 
said abruptly. “Father Burke told me to 
tell you he was glad you’d showed glim 
merings of sense.” : 

“Sit you down,” commanded James E 
impatiently. “What’s the matter with 
you this morning?” He looked at the 
young man more attentively. “You've a 
new suit, I hear,’’ he remarked. 

“Tt’s not that noisy, is it?” asked Dan. 

“And will ye look at the flower in his 
buttonhole!” pursued James E. ‘de- 
risively. 

“Tt’s one I picked for myself,” said 
Dan. “I suppose you don’t like it on 
that account.” 

To this James E. made no reply, and 
presently Mrs. Callahan, his house 
keeper, came in and cleared away the 
dishes. Then, as the big bell of St. 
Stanislaus clanged its deep-toned sum 
mons, the three of them set forth for 
church. 

The O’Shaughnessys were already in 
their pew when the Fergusons arrived 
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and took their seat across the aisle— 
Miles magnificent in his black frock coat 
with the ends of his heavy mustache 
curled into tight rings, Mrs. O’Shaugh- 
nessy imposing in brocaded silk and 
ostrich plumes, and Norine distractingly 
pretty and demure in her white voile with 
a daisy-trimmed spring hat. James E. 
noticed that his son turned his head 
often to look at her. 

Then James F.’s mind wandered. He 
saw Father Burke at the altar, in his 
priestly robes, rapt and awful in his 
solemn ministry. He marveled how he 
could have dared to chop words with 
him. At the confiteor his conscience 
smote him. “I have sinned. exceedingly 
in thought, word and deed’’—double 
dealing, by his presence here, with God’s 
priest. And yet in all these years James 
E. had never before realized his sin. 

“Have you spread any report, true or 
false, that exposed your neighbor to con- 
tempt? 

“Or taken pleasure to vex, mortify or 
provoke him ?” 

Father Burke was at the gospel, but 
James E.’s troubled mind took no heed, 
being in the past. Presently Mrs. Cal- 
lahan stirred in an unwonted fashion, 
but for a moment James E. only sensed 
that the announcements before the ser- 
mon were being made. Then— 

Dan was out of his seat and tiptoeing 
across the aisle. His face was red but his 
mouth was set in a line of invincible 
determination, and his eyes were fixed 
on Norine. Heedless of the general re- 
gard, of Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s fright- 
enéd look and of Miles O’Shaughnessy’s 
look of scowling amazement, Dan took 
his place beside the girl—and there in 
the face of the congregation he was 
holding her hand in his! 

Father Burke’s voice rang sonorously : 

“I publish for the first time the banns 
of marriage between Daniel Vincent 
Ferguson of this parish, and Norah 
Evelyn O’Shaughnessy of this parish.” 

It was said and done. Miles 
O’Shaughnessy opened his mouth, but 
from it came no protest. James E. made 
a motion as if to leave the pew, but 
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Mrs. Callahan barred the way. and he 
remained where he was, staring glassily 
at the priest. Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, a 
tear rolling down her cheek, took her 
daughter’s hand and clasped it con- 
vulsively. but there was no voice of dis- 
sent. 


HEY all came out of the church to- 

gether, and as they reached the street. 
James FE. plucked Miles O’Shaughnessy 
by the sleeve. 

“A word with you,” he said with ob- 
vious embarrassment. “Will you under- 
stand that I knew nothing of this?” 

“T believe you,” Miles answered. 
“Nor did I.” He pulled his mustache 
and frowned. ‘They put it over on us, 
James.” 


’ 


“They did so,” said James E. “We 
laid it on them too hard.” His face sud- 
denly broke into a grin that was instantly 
reflected on his old enemy’s erstwhile 
lowering countenance. “They was too 
dutiful entirely, after all,” he added; 
and with a sudden impulse he held out 
his hand, which Miles grasped and shook 
heartily. 

“The matter was heavy on my con 
science, anyway,” said Miles. Then he 
raised his voice and called to his wife, 
who with Mrs. Callahan was in the 
center of a congratulatory group. Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy, visibly perturbed, almost 
ran to them. 

“I’m glad, Mr. Ferguson,” she said 
hurriedly, though cordially enough. 
“But— Miles—Norine—will you look at 
them !” 

They looked. Dan and Norine were 
walking away together, laughingly evad 
ing the friendly folk, old and young. 
who would have detained thefm. At the 
moment their faces were turned back- 
ward, and the shy sweetness of Norine’s 
smile and the grin of ineffable joy and 
triumph on Dan’s face—these were good 
to see and long to be remembered. 

O’Shaughnessy turned to James FE. 
and took his arm. 

“There’s but the one thing.” he said. 
“Since we cannot lead them, we must 
make the best of it and follow.” 
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I NG and lithe was the Infant, 
|| with eyes the color of ripe 
| hazel-nuts, and brown, wavy 

——— hair that held the tinge of a 
maple-leaf when first touched by the 
frost. His skin had the double-plate tan 
that comes from northers and deserts, 
and an air of lazy preparedness hung 
about him like a mantle even when he 
was doing nothing at all. Perpendicu- 
larly he was about six feet two from 
sole to crown, while horizontally he bore 
a width of shoulders that made men step 
aside and women take a second look. 
When he smiled, it was with the flash 
of teeth of a good-natured boy, and his 
laugh was a pleasant thing to witness; 
but his scowl was not. 

He loved the Girl and always had, 
while as for her— He arose from the 
gallery hammock and looked down upon 
her unhappily. “So that,” he said, ‘“‘is 
your final answer ?” 

“T think so, Billy. You know how 
much I like you—but as for marrving 
you—well, my reason intervenes. Your 
habits—” 

“Can be changed any day.” 

“Which is what all men say and so 
few do.” 

He let his hand fall upon her soft 
hair, marveling at its gloss. 

“Reason! Of all women you reason 
least. You are guided purely by instinct, 
impulse, sentiment. Which of them is it 
that repudiates me?” 

“Then if you deny me reason, we will 
call it instinct, which is reason’s superior 
faculty. My instinct tells me that your 
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recklessness would some day make my 
life miserable, and of all things I hate 
misery the most. Furthermore, you have 
no profession, business or home for me, 
and I could not live in a blanket like 
a squaw. It is all impossible.” 

“So much for your instinct. And your 
impulse ?” 

“Is to step on your toes unless you 
take your hand off my head. I am 
neither your pony nor your grayhound. 
I don’t need petting.” 

“And your sentiments ?” 

“Platonic, sisterly, beautiful. Were 
you wounded, I would give you first aid. 
Were you hungry in the desert, I would 
bring you manna. Were you athirst, I 
would hold the gourd to your lips.” 

“Were I in danger?” 

“T would hide you.” 

“Were I in love?” 

“T would give you love’s neuter 
man—friendship.” 

“Nothing more?” 

“Nothing more.” He took his hand 
away from her head. 

“Then adids, my adored one.” 

“And adids, my impossible cavalier.” 

Spurs clinking, he went out the gate 
to where his tall horse with bridle-reins 
dangling awaited him. From the saddle 
he tossed her a farewell with his hand 
and went loping across the prairie, a 
tight look about his mouth. She watched 
him with a little troubled smile. 


HE INFANT had been hurt pretty 
badly, and he did not stop for ten 
miles; then he slid out of his saddle as 
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a turtle does off a log and put his hand 
upon the door of the Buckhorn. Garish 
pictures adorned the walls, and the back- 
bar was aglitter with a pyramid of glass- 
ware. From an adjoining room came the 
purr of a jumping roulette-ball, and with 
it the chant of the one who spun it. 
Through the open door he saw men in 
their shirt-sleeves dealing cards and 
stacking chips in the midst of low-hung 
wreaths of tobacco-smoke. He ordered a 
drink and finished it with a gulp—then 
with a sweep of his hand sent the glass 
crashing to the floor. Malone, who hap- 
pened to be the sheriff of the county and 
the Infant’s friend at the same time, was 
going by, and he laid a hand on the 
other’s arm. 

“What’s the particular brand of your 
trouble, Infant?” 

The younger man laughed. “Trouble 
—there aint any such animal. Life is 
one long, sweet dream filled with in- 
cense and flowers, honeysuckle and 


music. Smashing that glass was just my 
way of applauding it. Bimeby I’m going 
to applaud some more. Also, I’m going 
to try and break that game in there.’ 


“Better keep away from it. Any little 
thing I can do to cheer you up ?” 

The Infant shook his head. 

“Nary nothing.” 

“Might come out to my house to-night 
while things sweat themselves out.” 

“Nothing doing. I’ve been stung, and 
I have got the rabies. This is my night 
to howl.” 

Malone took him by both shoulders. 
“Billy, I am sheriff for all the people, 
and rough-stuff don’t go. When a crime 
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is committed, friendship ceases. Get 
me ?”” 

“T aim to. If I was in right, you 
would go to hades for me. But if I was 
in wrong, you’d go to the same place 
after me. Am I right?” 

Malone grinned.- “I’d hate to have to 
smoke it up with you, but you are show- 
ing the whites of your eyes to-night and 
prancing high. Better let me lock you 
up in the corral till morning.” 

“Td kick it down and run wild.” 

He started for the room where the 
little ball spun. 


\ JITH a sweep of his hand the Infant 

picked up the cards, shuffled them 
and dealt around. He had lost half 
of all he possessed, on the first bet, and 
now his eyes flicked the table like the 
tongue of a serpent. Game loser at all 
normal times, to-night he knew that 
something was wrong; and though un- 
able to locate it as yet, he sensed it as 
a hound does a carcass. Across the table 
from him sat a man with narrow eyes 
and a mouth with a twist in it from 
which flowed an unwholesome stream of 
talk, veiled taunts and jeers—a man who 
talked as he won and won as he talked; 
and upon him the eyes of the Infant 
now settled in a sidewise glance through 
half-shut lids. And as the one with the 
crooked mouth was about to draw his 
cards, the hand of Billy flashed across 
the space between them like the strike 
of a snake, and his fingers closed around 
the other’s wrist. Followed a savage 
twist—and the ace of hearts fell from 
the sleeve of the one who had talked so 


The hand of Billy flashed across the space between them like the 
strike of a snake, and his fingers closed around the other’s wrist. 
Followed a savage twist—and the ace of hearts fell from the sleeve. 














Two guns roared; and the one of the twisted mouth fell in a crumpled heap across the table. 
“Tough, aint it, when a man can’t sit down 


sprang back a couple of paces. 


The Infant 


sociable-like without having to kill some one?” 


steadily. Then like lightning the inevi- 
table happened. Two guns roared; and 
the one of the twisted mouth fell in a 
crumpled heap across the table. 

The Infant sprang back a couple of 
paces, wiping his forehead with his left 
sleeve and running his eyes over the 
faces about him. Then he laughed 
sharply—one single, explosive sound like 
the bark of a fox. 

“Tough, aint it, when a man can’t sit 
down sociable-like without having to kill 
some one?” The room had grown si- 
lent—a cave wherein two eyes 
glared at him through a misty smoke- 
bank thick as a fog. The roulette-wheel 
was still spinning, and the faro dealer, 
with a card half drawn from the box, 
was staring at him with a face that was 
ghastly beneath its green shade. The 
very air hung lifeless in a silence like 
that which follows the lightning’s stroke 
in the intervals before the crash reaches 
the ears. The Infant glanced toward the 
door, grim lines binding his mouth tight. 
His voice stabbed the air sharp as a 
dagger: 
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“For the next five minutes you folks 
have got only one job. And that is to 
sit tight.” He darted swift as a lizard 
into the dimly lighted street, swung into 
his saddle with a single movement and 
gathered up the reins. As he ran 
spurs lightly along the barrel of his 
horse, a shot muffled by window and 
door thudded from within the Buck- 
horn, and for an instant he reeled in h 
seat. Then regaining his balance, he 
straightened himself and went racing 
into the dark smother which overhung 
the prairie. For the second time that day 
he had been hard hit. 

He drew up under the hackberry trees 
before the house of the Girl, and there 
sat swaying slightly as a coal burned 
through his shoulder and a sticky trickle 
wound down his side beneath his shirt. 
By the lights within the ranch-house 
he saw what was going on inside, and 
twice he essayed to shape his dry lips 
into the necessary pucker. The third 
time he succeeded. From them came in 
a liquid stream the fluttering notes of 
a mocking-bird in the mimicry of a 
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jackdaw, and as they died. he saw her 
come slipping into the darkness. 

“Billy!” she called softly. 

He swung from the saddle and lurched 
to the fence, leaning upon it rather 
heavily and gazing at her from the dis- 
tance of a yard. “You guessed me the 
first time,” he laughed. ‘Must have sur- 
prised you a bit to be whistled out again 
for the first time since we were kids to- 
gether.” She came closer—so close that 
only the wire fence and a foot of space 
were between them. 

“Yes—why did you do it? You are in 
trouble—” In the darkness she could 
not see the pallor of his face or the 
dark splotch upon his shirt a few inches 
from his heart. He was glad of that. 

“Tn trouble—I rather reckon. Couldn’t 
very well be meaner trouble, at that. Fact 


is, I’m making my get-away and only. 


stopped for—well, I couldn’t seem to 
ride by—couldn’t stampede, somehow, 
without a final blessing for and from 
you.” 

He heard the sharp intake of her 
breath. 


“Tell me—you must. We have been 


friends so long—almost sweathearts— 


since we were children. I must know. 
Where are you going—why ?” 

“To make it short, you were right 
this afternoon. You see I was pretty 
blue and desperate when I left—” He 
coughed slightly. “And I didn’t seem 
to care much after you had thrown me 
into the discard. So I rode over to the 
Buckhorn. And then—” 

“You hurt some one?” 

“T don’t think I hurt him much. I 
think he cashed in before he felt it.” 

She stepped back. 

“You killed somebody?” 

“T didn’t tarry to find out. But I 
caught him red-handed in a cheat, and 
he drew on me. But things stand like 
this: if I can get on the other side of 
the river, they can’t get me back.” 

In the long minute’s silence which fol- 
lowed, he could see her horrified eyes 
staring at him. 

“But if he cheated—-and drew on you! 
No jury—” 

“Maybe so. But no standing trial for 
me. I had no business to be there in 
the first place. Anyway, Malone is on 
my trail before this, and he will get me 
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if he can. But it wont be alive. If I 
can’t make the river,”—he jerked his 
thumb upward in the Mexican sign of 
earthly departure,—‘‘it will be the long 
vamoose and the big sleep. Good-by, 
Girl.” He lurched against the post. 

She laid her hand upon his shoulder. 
withdrew it with a start and held it aloft 
where the light from the house fell fairly 
upon it. 

“Billy! 
inside.” 

He backed away from her. 

“No. They will come fast after they 
start for me. Should they find me—well. 
I don’t see how another fight could help 
matters. It is me for the Rio Grande 
pronto.” 

She tugged at his arm, but he broke 
away and crawled back into his saddle 
instead of hopping there as was his wont. 
For a few yards she ran by his side as 
she implored him to dismount and come 
with her, but he only shook his head and 
urged his horse into a lope. With a 
little cry she darted away from him and 
disappeared in the darkness, running 
like a deer. 


You have been shot. Come 


HE moon swinging above the horizon 

ten minutes later bathed the plain 
with its silver flood. The fugitive, lop 
ing swiftly along, cast a glance behind. 
Some distance back but rapidly closing 
in on him was a running horse, while 
upon its back crouched a slim figure that 
rode with jockeyish lightness, the hem of 
a skirt whipping in the wind. 

He wheeled about and awaited her 
coming, wonderment making him forget 
his pain, his dizziness, his nausea. She 
had donned a slicker and cap and in one 
hand bore a small package. “What do 
you mean by this?” he demanded as she 
drew rein before him. Never until now 
had he realized that her face could be 
so determined, so purposeful. 

“IT mean this: You are hurt and un- 
able to take care of yourself. You would 
not stay—what else could I do but come ? 
Let you die like a wounded beast in the 
brush? Do you think I could?” 

“But”—his voice was thick and un 
natural—“to run away with me in the 
night like this! —The danger—what will 
people say? Have you thought?” 

She laughed mirthlessly. 
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“Thought! Does think 
before doing a thing like this? But I 
also thought of you lying helpless and 
alone on the prairie—” She jumped her 
horse to his side and caught him with a 
hand that was both slender and strong. 
“You nearly pitched from the saddle 
then. But the creek is only a quarter of 
a mile ahead, and there is plenty of 
chaparral beside it. We must have fire 
and water, and you have your blanket 
roll behind your cantle. Somehow we 
must make it.” 

Half an hour later he drew his blanket 
over his shoulders and sat looking into 
her big blue eyes. He felt better now 
with the tight bandage on and the blood- 
flow checked, and the warmth of the 
blaze sent a drowsiness over him. Be- 
yond them the broad prairie was a silver 
sea that glinted like a newly minted coin, 
the low-riding moon wondrous in its 
size and nearness. From the chaparral 
at their backs a coyote sent his long call 
to the stars. He sighed contentedly, and 
his eyelids fluttered and then closed. For 
it was the springtime of the year and 
the springtime of their lives. 


a woman 


E awoke to the glory of a morning as 

sweet as a rose, the prairie fragrance 
filling his nose and the sun a newborn 
wonder-thing. Already the freshly 
kindled fire was spitting sparks like a 
blacksmith’s forge, and the can of broth 
she had brought was nestling among 
the coals. She borrowed his knife and 
hacked the tin open, and together they 
drank the liquid, hot and stomach-cheer- 
ing. He got upon his feet and stretched 
his legs as he made a dozen narrow 
circles around a mesquite tree. His 
left shoulder was numb as a board, and 


half his strength was gone, but even at, 


that he had more left than most men ever 
possess. Once in the saddle, he could 
stick there and ride with any man living, 
and night would find them upon the 
banks of the river. Once across it they 
would be in the Zona Libra—the No 
Man’s Land where no pursuit could 
follow him. But the Girl! It was an 
awful country for a white woman to 
invade, these days. 

She had whisked out of sight as he 
paced about with eyes upon the ground, 
but now she appeared, coming down a 
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winding path and leading their horses. 
The sparkle of the dew was in her eyes, 
and her step was as springy as the turf 
itself. “It is a long ride to the river. 
and a hungry one. We had better be 
starting,” she said. 

He took the reins of his tall horse and 
stood gazing down upon her. 

“And you are going with me, Girl?” 
Trouble, like the shadow of a passing 
bird, flitted across her face. 

“Going—where else can I go now? | 
have made my choice, and there is no 
retreat. Of course I am going.” 

“But you do not love me.” 

She turned aside. 

“It would scarcely seem so. But I 
am thinking of other things. To-day I 
am as anxious to put the border behind 
us as you can be, and to-day we must 
think of but one thing. And that is to 
ride, ride, ride!” 

He bent and kissed her just where the 
soft hair broke away from the smooth- 
ness of her temple. 

“No woman shall ever know a greater 
or truer love,” he whispered. 


HE rhythmic beat of the flying hoofs 

sounded like the long roll of a drum ; 
the purr of the wind was in their ears. 
She shot a glance over her shoulder and 
frowned, and he swung in his saddle for 
a backward glance as well. Miles behind 
them, yet distant against the horizon 
upon the sea-flat plain, three horsemen 
were riding in their wake. 

“Malone and a couple of deputies.” 
he said grimly. “I knew they would get 
my wind by this time.” 

She nodded her understanding, and 
they keyed their horses up a bit, yet held 
them well in reserve. For it was an all- 
day’s ride to the muddy stream that lay 
between the two nations, and in a long 
race the best horse often loses by reason 
of the misjudgment of its rider. Close 
side by side, they went at the tireless, 
swinging lope of the deep-lunged range- 
horse to whom miles are but as are fur- 
longs to his race-track brother. The flat 
prairie fled beneath them, the clumps of 
chaparral streaming backward in con 
stantly increasing array. Before them 
scuttled the life of the broad land: gray 
rats that whisked into their holes, a great 
lobo with head low and wicked grin, 
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Then st above their heads something crackled and spat, and a second later the bark of a gun came to their ears. “The 
‘st shot across our bows ordering us to heave to,” grinned the Infant. Then whipping out his own weapon, 
he sent a leaden messenger backward. “Yours noted and answered,” he muttered. 
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jackrabbits that went whistling into the 
distance like bounding rubber balls, 
prairie owls skimming batlike close above 
the grass for a hundred yards, then 
seating themselves in round-eyed wonder 
to watch the riders pass. 

The Girl’s honse leaped aside with a 
suddenness that half unseated her, and 
he glanced back. A six-foot rattlesnake 
was just recovering from its futile strike, 
and he knew that her horse had escaped 
by a matter of inches. He looked still 
farther. The race had been on for an 
hour now, and the pursuers had closed 
up by half the difference which had 
separated them. With a cluck of their 
tongues and a touch of their knees they 
again increased their speed. 

Noon. Their horses were wet and the 
leather-smell of saddles and straps arose 
strong to their noses. Yet the gloriously 
muscled beasts beneath them were still 
gliding with the smooth, effortless move- 
ments of perfect machines. The three 
pursuers had closed in to three-quarters 
of a mile, and now Malone, who led 
them, began a frantic waving of his hat. 
Then just above their heads something 
crackled and spat, and a second later the 
bark of a gun came to their ears. “The 
first shot across our bows ordering us to 
heave to,” grinned the Infant. Then 
whipping out his own weapon, he sent a 
leaden messenger backward. 

“Yours noted and answered,” he mut- 
tered. 

The Girl swung in behind him and 
came riding close. He tried to get her 
alongside once more, but she kept behind 
him with the persistence with which a 
rudder follows a ship. “Come up here 
where you belong,” he commanded. 

Her face was set, her lips compressed, 
her poise defiant. 

“T shall not. You got us into this 
scrape, and now we have got to get out 
of it. I cannot afford to have you 
captured or killed. And if I ride behind 
you, they wont dare fire.” 

He swung his horse as if it had been 
upon a pivot and crashed into her, seiz- 
ing her animal by the bit. 

“Now I reckon you will ride alongside 
of me and behave yourself,” he said 
grimly. 

The race degenerated into a mere pur- 
suit. Toughest of horseflesh has its limit, 
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and their beasts were fagging fast. ‘They 
had retained approximately their lead 
since the shots had been fired, and now 
as he wheeled and sat facing them, 
Malone with hand raised came loping in. 
“He wants me to surrender without any 
shooting. Well, there is nothing doing 
along that line. For the last time I'll 
give them fair warning.” Three times 
his big gun boomed, and at the whistle 
of the bullets about them, the oncomers 
swerved and went jogging in a wide, 
spread-out circle. No shots came back. 
VENING! The sun went diving 
down into the west and sank from 
sight like a drowning swimmer. Across 
the prairie, dusk threw its first shadow, 
and the evening-star flashed forth big as 
the flame of a lamp. Once more they 
looked behind. Half a mile back, the 
pursuers were dogging them with the 
persistence of wolves, holding their dis 
tance of safety with the nicety which 
goes with long experience. Thrice during 
the afternoon Malone had tried to ride in 
with hand upraised, but each time had 
been sent back by a bullet that buzzed 
close over his head. “We are pals and 
don’t want to hurt each other. That is 
why I don’t try to hit him, and why he 
don’t shoot back,” he told her. He 
quoted his own remark of the day before 
“Tf I was in right, he would go to 
hades for me; if wrong, as a sheriff he 
would go there after me. He thinks I 
will eventually surrender without a kill 
ing. But there’s no chance of that.’’ And 
the Girl who had left so much behind 
her that sh® might cleave to this 
wounded and hunted man whose danger 
and distress had unlocked the riches of 
her heart, bit her lip and nodded. 
Night! It came with the rush of a 
strong wind, blotting out the world as 
ink spilled upon a paper blots out writ 
ing. The very ground beneath them dis 
appeared, and their horses seemed trav 
ersing a Stygian sea. The man laid his 
hand upon her wrist. “Now sharp to the 
right and a sprint for it. We'll have to 
trust to luck to dodge them in the dark 
and then lay up in the chaparral until 
morning. I wouldn’t risk your swimming 
that river in the night-time. But by thi 
first light we'll cross. And by sunup we 
will be beyond their jurisdiction.” 
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“And then—” 
her arm. 

“And then we will find Father Her- 
nando at the Mission de la Cruz. He is 
a friend of mine, and he will do the rest. 
Now just lie flat and leave it to the 
horses.” 

They wheeled at right angles and rode 
at full gallop into the smother, trusting 
to the acuter sense of their animals to 
take them down the winding lanes which 
crisscross the chaparral as do the wrin- 
kles in the palm of one’s hand. 


His fingers bit into 


E was sitting in the black shade of a 
huasatche, his forty-five under his 
right palm, his left hand upon the 
fingers of the girl, who propped up at 
his side, was sleeping uneasily. His own 
eyelids were drooping as they fought the 
druglike drowsiness that strove to seal 
them in slumber. From the utter black- 
ness of the brush, and close at hand, a 
voice came low and drawling, while at 
the same instant the misty white gleam 
of an electric flash-lamp focused upon 
him. 

“Don’t move nary none, Infant. This 
is Malone, and I’ve something with a big 
hole in it pointed your way. I want to 
confab.” As helpless as a wolf in a trap, 
the Infant sat for a moment blinking 
into the glare of the pocket light. Then 
he laid his gun aside. 

“All right, Jim. Come in.” Broad 
and tall, the sheriff arose with a chuckle. 

“You egg-sucking hound-pup—I just 
want to have a medicine talk with you. 
Of all the drooling idiots I ever saw, 
you wear the blue ribbon. ‘Do you know 
why I have been chasing you for twenty- 
four hours—why I wore my horse down 
to a bone as I cussed you at every 
jump?” 

The lips of the one addressed framed 
a thin smile. 

“Sure. Because you’re on the square, 
and when a man kills another in a gam- 
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bling-game, you go after him. You swore 
to do that when you went into office. I 
aint blaming you.” 

“Listen: I have been trying all day to 
get within hailing distance of you, but 
you kept shooting me away as if I was 
a hostile cannibal. Plumb lost my 
patience once or twice. So I had to stalk 
you in the darkness. What did you tell 
me the other day that you thought about 
me?” 

“That if I was in wrong with the law 
you would go to hades after me.” 

“And so I would. But if you were in 
right ?” 

“That you would go to the same joint 
for me.” 

“Keno again.’”’ His hand fell gently 
upon the other’s throbbing shoulder. 
“Do you know who you shot, Billy ?” 

“No. It didn’t occur to me to ask 
his name before I pulled, and after that 
he couldn’t have told me, anyway.” 

“Dunno about that,” said Malone. 
“He come to long enough to take a shot 
at you through the door. But the point 
is that he was Pancho Roderiguez, the 
greaser bandit. He was pretty much 
wanted.” 

The Infant stared at him. 

“And you followed me because—”’ 

“Because I was for you and not after 
you. I knew that you didn’t know—was 
wounded and desperate and would try 
to lose yourself across the river among 
those cutthroats who are not fit for a 
white man to mix with. And when I 
learned that this girl had left home to 
go with you, I swore I would save you 
if I had to follow you to the middle of 
the pit. Now that you know how things 
stand, have you got ary objection to 
going back?” 

The Girl had awakened and sat listen- 
ing. The Infant looked at her. The 
trouble had left her face, and she was 
laughing softly. 

“Nary none, Malone,” grinned Billy. 


Another border story by Harry Irving Greene next month—“The Hot Tamale Kid.” 
It tells of a character who would have delighted O. Henry. 











“Two raspberry fluffs,” 
Charlie commanded the 
waitress. “And put lots o” 
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A new short story by 
WALTER JONES 


who wrote those delightful 
stories of “The Younger Set 
in Pembina.” 

















Sensible 
Girl 
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r —F course it’s all right, Charlie. 


‘CO! If you can’t come, you can’t. 
1| And I aint sore. I’ll meet you 
U————" nine’ o’clock in front o’ the 
picture show. So long.” 

Emma hung up the receiver with a 
sigh and went back to the dining-room 
where her mother was impatiently pre- 
siding over a platter of Boston-baked. 

“Ww ho’s that callin’ you—Charlie?” her 
mother asked. 

Emma sat down listlessly. The tele- 
phone had taken her appetite. ‘What 
d’you think, Mom, that big prune aint 
comin’ out here to dinner to-morrow!” 

“Why, the idear!” Her mother 
gasped and cut off a bean in transit. 
“Thursday night you said he was comin’ 
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sure. And here I’ve went and bought 
that lovely chicken for eighty-five cents, 
where, if I’d ha’ known, we could ha’ 
done with pork-chops for ourselves. 
What’s the matter—you quarreled?” 

“Why no, Mom, or I wouldn’t be 
meetin’ him this evening, would I ?” 

“Well, then, what zs the matter ?” 

“Nothing. Only he just can’t come. 
Business, I s’pose. He said he’ll tell me 
when he sees me.” 

“Well, it’s certainly aggravating, 
buyin’ up a eighty-five-cent chicken for 
a smart-Alecky young fellah that you 
never know whether he’ll come or not. 
But you can give him enough pork-chops 
to make up for it when you’re married.” 

A quick flush overspread Emma’s 
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damask cheek. “Quit talkin’ like that, 
Mom! It aint refined. Charlie Steckler 
aint never said anything about marryin’ 
me. Why should he? Quit talkin’ like 
that, or you’ll make.one o’ them beefs 
before him somet'me.” 

“Why shouldn’t he? Comin’ here reg- 
ular three times a week for six months. 
If he don’t say something pretty soon, 
he better had! I can tell him—” 

“You shut up on that stuff, Mom, or 
I wont eat nothing.” Emma pushed back 
her chair angrily. “Charlie and me’s 
just good friends.” 

“Come right down off your perch and 
finish your supper. Charlie’s an all- 
right boy, and I didn’t mean anything, 
only I’m a little sore over payin’ eighty- 
five cents for that chicken, which we 
got to ask your Aunt Carrie in now to 
help eat it up. There’s other Sundays 
comin’, and I presume he’s got business 
like he says. Who knows—mebbe he’s 
goin’ out huntin’ a little home for a 
surprise to take his bride to?” 

“Mamma!” 

“Oh, hush up and pass me the 
ketchup! Can’t a person have their in- 
nocent joke? To-night you better wear 
that new polka-dot dress I made you.” 

“T guess I wont. Trailin’ around them 
dirty streets Saturday night! If I don’t 
look good enough to Charlie Steckler 
without—” 

“Well, you do like you want to, 
Emma.” Mrs. Miggins helped herself 
sagaciously to a pickled peach. “But 
usually, lemme tell you, no woman’s 
better lookin’ to a man than the millinery 
she’s got on.” 


“LTULLO, kid!” Charlie was waiting 

in front of the picture-house. “I 
didn’t know if I’d ever get here. What 
d’you think! At a quarter to nine a 
fellow come in with four kids to buy 
’em all pants and didn’t know none 0’ 
the sizes! Let’s go in the Bon Ton and 
have a soda, or something, before the 
pictures.” 

“How swell you’re lookin’, Charlie! 
Them pointed collars is awful becoming 
to you.” 

She slipped her hand in his arm, and 
he piloted her through the jostling 
Saturday night crowd into the Bon Ton’s 
ice-cream parlor. 
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“What you goin’ te have, kid? To- 
night the sky’s my limit!” 

“T dunno,” hesitated Emma. “If them 
raspberry fluffs wasn’t so expensive—” 

“Two raspberry fluffs,”’ Charlie com 
manded the waitress. “And put lots o’ 
whipped cream on ’em.” 

“Say, Charlie, I didn’t just get what 
you ’phoned about to-morrow. I—” 

“Listen, kid: did I tell you next 
month I’m goin’ to get in the band, 
second clarinet? The guy I been takin’ 
lessons of says I got more talent—” 

“Really, d’you mean it! Listen, 
Charlie, like I was tellin’ you—” 

“Watch me, kid. I’m goin’ to start 
this music-box !’’ 

“Why, Charlie Steckler, don’t! It 
takes a quarter.” 

But he was already feeding the Bon 
Ton’s combined piano and unit or- 
chestra, and it burst forth presently with 
a blare that precluded conversation. 
Emma finished her raspberry fluff in 
silence. It was evident Charlie didn’t 
care to talk about Sunday. As they 
passed out, he stepped up to the con- 
fectionery counter for a box of the best 
chocolates. “Where’ll we go, Em— 
Bijou or the Grand? Charlie Chaplin’s 
at the Grand—” 

“Oh, the Bijou, if you don’t care! I 
heard they got a horrible spooky film 
there, where some wicked guys kidnaps 
a young girl and murders her gentleman 
friend, and he comes back and haunts 
‘em. But if you’d ruther go to the 
Grand, Charlie—”’ 

“Us for the Bijou, kid! 
spooky myself.” 

They were scarcely seated in the 
picture-show when he winked at the 
candy. 

“D’you really want I should open it 
now?” asked Emma innocently. “It 
looks so lovely, with them ribbons and 
everything. I didn’t know but mebbe 
we'd better save it for to-morrow.” 

Charlie coughed uneasily. He could 
dodge no longer. “I—I aint comin’ out 
to-morrow. Like I told you over the 
*phone, I—” 

“You aint comin’ out, Charlie! Why, 
I—I guess I didn’t understand you; 
it was such a poor wire. I’m awful 
sorry. Mom’s went and got up a lovely 
fried chicken—” 


I like ’em 
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“Gee, that’s too bad, kid! But I— 
really, I can’t come to-morrow. Like | 
said, I—I got business with a fellah—” 

“We could have it a late dinner, 
Charlie. Mebbe you could get your 
business over with in the morning.” 

“Look, kid, aint it terrible! They’ve 
got the girl in a hop-joint or something, 
and they’re throwin’ her gentleman 
friend through a trapdoor into the 
river—” 

“T said we could have it a late din- 
ner, Charlie.” 

“I’m awful sorry, kid, but this here’s 
a out-o’-town appointment. There aint 
many trains Sunday, you know. I got 
to go up in the morning and back at 
night.” 

“Why, Charlie Steckler, what. d’you 
mean, a out-o’-town appointment? You 
aint thinkin’ o’ leavin’ Pembina ?” 


“Quit talkin’ foolish and look at the 
film, kid.” 

“Well, you got me all nervous— 
honest, you aint thinkin’ o’ leavin’ town, 
or anything?” 

“No, sure not. It’s just a matter o’ 
business with a fellah.” 

“Tt’s all right, Charlie. I don’t care. 
I’m a sensible girl. Only T thought, if 
it’s a nice day, I’d put us up a lunch 
and we’d go out to Denman’s woods and 
pick some flowers. .... Who'd you 
say it was, Charlie?” 

“Eat one o’ them caramel pieces, kid ; 
they’re dandy.” 
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“Yes, they’re kind o’ good.” But the 
candy tasted bitter in Emma’s mouth 
now. It was a bribe to soften a blow 
“Who did you say, Charlie?” 

Charlie fidgeted. “I—I dunno as I 
said. You remember my cousin I told 
you about—that lives up on the Short 
Line ?” 

“On the Short Line, Charlie? 
never told me about your cousin.” 

“T guess I did, kid. You must ha’ 
forgot. He’s thinkin’ o’ changin’ his job 
and goin’ into business for himself. And 
I told him I’d come up and look over 
the proposition. But honest, I darsn’t 
give it away on him, Em, or he’ll lose 
the place he has now.” 

“Gee, is that it, Charlie!’ Emma 
heaved a relieved sigh. “I think it’s 
awful noble o’ you, helpin’ your cousin 
out like that. I hope you aint sore on 
me, Charlie, actin’ like I was disap 
pointed over to-morrow.” 

“Q’ course I aint, kid! But we got to 
stop talkin’ and watch the picture, or 
the crowd’ll be nuts on us. Look, aint 
it fierce! They’ve cut the wires and 
went and left her alone in that dump!” 

“T’m sore at myself, Charlie, the way 
I acted—so inquisitive.” 


You 


“That’s all right, kid.” 

“And there’s other Sundays comin’—” 

“Sh, kid, quit talkin’ and watch the 
film.” 

Emma sh’d, but there was still a mist 
between her blue eyes and the heroine’s 
perils. Charlie slipped an ingratiating 
sleeve over the seat-arm and laced his 
manly fingers in hers. “Don’t you bawl, 
kid, no matter. what them guys do to 
her; don’t you bawl and make a darn 
fool out o’ us in public! Be sensible. 
To-morrow a week I’m comin’ out. for 
dinner. . It'll be lovely and warm by 
then, kid, and in the afternoon we'll 
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take our lunch and go up to Denman’s 
woods.” 


~UNDAY was a day to yearn and 

venture. The sun rose through a 
golden mist. The grass was damp with 
dew under Charlie’s feet as he let him- 
self cautiously out a side door and hur- 
ried toward the depot. ‘What a boob!” 
he cried joyously. “Eighteen years 
gettin’ up my nerve to go on a Sunday 
excursion !” 

The pool-room crowd was there, along 
with some of the young married trade 
that came into the haberdashery, and a 
half-dozen high-school girls with their 
beaux. He wanted to mix in, but he was 
afraid they’d frost him; so he sat down 
on a truck beside the baggage-room until 
the train pulled in. 

He flung aboard the last car. 
a bedlam of shouting family 
giggling girls eating popcorn 
small-town sports chewing ten- 
cent cigarettes. For a station 
or two Charlie looked ’em 
over and wondered where 
he’d fit. Then, at Village 


It was 
parties, 
and 


Crossing, a young farmer-boy got in 
beside him. 

“Golly Neds!” he said, mopping 
his forehead. “I was certainly cover- 
in’ ground that last mile! But I got 
"eet" 

Charlie smiled at him  sociably. 
“You goin’ through to Lake Erie?” 

“You bet I am!” 

“Live a ways from here, huh: 

“A ways! Five miles! I was up at 
three o’clock, turnin’ my cows out.” 

“You don’t say! Been to the beach 
before ?” 5 

“First time. D’you ever?” 

“No, but I always been meanin’ 
to." 

“Same here. Say, it’s goin’ to be 
some day, aint it? Ritter’s my name, 


Al Ritter.” 


” 
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The bucolic youth tossed a brown- 
paper bundle into the parcel-rack and 
shed his blue-serge coat. Charlie 
fished for one of his hundred cards 
printed by the while-you-wait press in 
the ‘cigar-stand window and passed it 
over with a flourish. ‘‘Pembina, Gents’ 


I A : 
; 5) Loe 
Quip a 
They had scarcely come out of the water and thrown 
themselves upon the sand, when their friends of the 
sailor hats appeafed. They were not in sailors now, 
but in gorgeous blue bathing-suits, with red girdles 
and ribbon-laced sandals. 
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furnishings, I’m with. Seems like I seen 
you in the store sometime. D’you know 
anything about this beach, what it’s like 
or anything?” 

“No. But I heard it’s a great place 
for skirts.” 

“That’s me!” Charlie manfully took 
the cue. “I’m out to look ’em over.” 

“Same here.” He drew a jackknife 
from his pocket and for a moment 
whittled at a broken pencil-end. Then, 
with a nudge, he passed the knife to 
Charlie. “Ever see one of ’em before? 
P’risian novelty. Look in the big end.” 

Charlie held it up to the light. “I 
can’t see nothing.” 

“Look in the glass. You got to squint 
your other eye.” 

Charlie again applied his optic, with 
better results. ! 


’ 


“Gee, she’s some Venus! 
Where’d you get it?” 

“Saturday night, on the Square—a 
guy was sellin’ ’em.” 

“Some Venus, all right 

Mr. Ritter shelled a handful of pea- 
nuts in silence. “Say,”—with elaborate 
indifference,—“did you ever talk to any 
women you wasn’t acquainted with?” 
!? Charlie gulped bravely. 


hel 


“Sure! 
“Lots of ’ém.” 

“You don’t mean it! 
never had the nerve.” 

“Tt’s easy—if you’re wise. 
nearly all the girls in town.” 

“Have you got a steady?” 

“N-n-n-o.” Poor Emma took the 
count! “I give ’em all the once-over.” 

“Say, it’s the best way, aint it? But 
the Crossing’s the darndest place. If 
you take a girl buggy-riding once, 
they’ve got you married to her.” 

“Country kids are nice, but they aint 
much class.” 

“You said something, fellah! D’you 
think we stand to meet any queens at the 
beach ?” 


I never did. I 


I know 


didn’t. know; but he 


CHARLIE 

thought so. At nine-thirty the excur- 
sion pulled onto a wharf along the shore, 
and the two chance acquaintances agreed 
to team up for the day. As they jumped 
from the car, Ritter nudged Charlie. 
“Aint them girls in the sailor hats a 


, 


couple o’ lookers !’ 
“Some _ blondes!’ 
wish we knew ’em.” 


’ 


he approved. “I 
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Exploring glances met theirs a mo 
ment before the sailor hats disappeared 
in the crowd. 

“Class!” sighed Charlie. “I bet 
they’re spending the summer here. They 
didn’t get off the train.” 

“Where’ll we go, over to the Island 
or down the shore?” 

“I don’t care. Anywhere we can get 
a good swim. I aint never been in the 
water excepting that muddy river down 
home.” 

Al buttonholed a train-man. 
where do a couple o’ live ones steer for 
a good time?” 

“Tsland!” said the train-man briefly 
“Only keg-parties and dead ones goes 
down the shore.” 

There was a_ pot-bellied paddle- 
wheeler lying against the pier. With 
half a thousand others, the boys flocked 
aboard her. It was a twenty-minute trip 
across the bay to Breaker Island. They 
crowded forward on the promenade- 
deck. It was sultry on shore, but a va- 
grant wind across the harbor made them 
clutch their hats. Suddenly there was a 
dainty shriek behind them, and a tiny 
lace handkerchief fluttered against the 
netting below the ship’s rail. Charlie 
made a gallant dive, turned round to 
restore it and looked—into the eyes of 
the young ladies with the sailor hats. 

“Thank you so much!” One of them 
rested upon him a gaze that was friendly 
but doubtful. “I’m that careless I’d 
ought to lost it. Why, aint you Eddie 
Vane from down Middleburg, that I 
met at a Owls’ corn-roast last fall?” 

Charlie blushed and wished the Sam 
Hill he was. “No, but I—” 

“Oh, I beg’ your pardon: A person 
meets so many people. And you looked 
just like—” : 

“J—I'm sorry,” stammered Charlie, 
“but I—I’m only from Pembina.” 

“You don’t say! Why, I know a bunch 
0’ fellahs from there. Awfully nice boys 
down that way. You acquainted with 
Joe Rocker or Ed Gorman that runs a 
cigar-store ?” 

“You bet I am!” declared Charlie. 
“Personal friends.” Twice a year he sold 
Ed Gorman a box of collars! 

“Well, what d’you know, Ide!” She 
turned to her companion. “This gentle 
man’s acquainted with a lot o’ boys | 


“Say, bo, 
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know in Pembina! We was just sayin’ 
this morning we haint seen anybody 
from down that way in a long time. Aint 
it the funniest coincidence?” 

Charlie agreed that it was—and 
leaned over the rail beside the sailor 
hat. The face under it was very beauti- 
ful. And Charlie trod on air. Friends of 
Ed Gorman, the biggest sport in Pem- 
bina—and he was making solid! 

The other sailor tilted a demure brim 
and giggled. Poor Al did a cubist sketch 
in embarrassment. 

“T expect you think we’ve got a awful 
nerve, lettin’ boys speak to us that we 
aint been formally introduced to; but 
seein’ Flossie’s found out we got mutual 
friends—” 

She paused for contradiction. 

“Uh-huh,” stammered Al. “I mean 
I don’t think you’ve got any nerve at 
all. I don’t mean—I mean—” 

Al wasn’t there with the lip-stuff, but 
he hiked off for a campstool. 

When the boat drew up to the dock, 
however, it was evident the girls had 
other plans. “So glad to’ve met you 


boys,” said Flossie cordially. “Sorry we 
got to leave you—but we have a date 


with some friends from the. Harbor.” 

Ida lingered a moment. ‘“Mebbe 
we'll see you later. If it’s rough, mebbe 
our friends from the Harbor wont come 
over. So long!” 

“Stung !”” whistled Charlie, after their 
retreating forms. 

“No siree, bo, they’re genuine ladies!” 
maintained Al. “I bet they got engage- 
ments like they said.” 

“We should worry whether we see 
’em again or not!” Charlie strutted 
down the gangplank. “Let’s buy us a 


999 


feed and go in swimmin’. 


HEY ate at the Hotel Imperial, 

which was imperial in price only, 
and hunted a bathhouse. ‘Gee, kid, this 
is the dope!” As Charlie stepped out 
into the blue, shimmering panorama of 
the beach, it dawned vaguely upon him 
that life wasn’t all pointed collars and 
gas-light. “Golly, Ritter, you’re a reg- 
ular white hope!” 

“Not so bad for a town-guy, your- 
self !” 

“T wonder will we 
peaches again?” 


ever see them 
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“Come on—let’s mix it with the 
briny.” 

They had scarcely come out of the 
water and thrown themselves upon the 
sand, when, as if in answer to Charlie’s 
plaint, a couple of sweet-scented voices 
floated toward them, and their friends 
of the sailor hats appeared. They were 
not in sailors now, but in gorgeous blue 
bathing-suits, with red girdles and rib- 
bon-laced sandals—a general ensemble 
that widened Charlie’s eyes and ex- 
panded his jitney soul. ‘‘Class!”’ he mur- 
mured. “Genuine class!” It was a los- 
ing heat for Miss Miggins of Pembina, 
who was a perfect twenty-eight. 

“Why, hullo! Flossie, if there aint 
the boys!” ; 

The ladies drifted up amiably and sat 
down. 

“Awfully pleasant to run acrosst you 
again.” 

“Too rough! Our friends never came 
over from the Harbor.” 

“What you been doin’ all day ?” 

“Oh, foolin’ around,” stammered Al. 

“We been lookin’ for you.” Charlie 
was more gallant. ‘Went in the water 
yet ?” 

“T guess we wont to-day.” 

“It’s pretty cold, aint it?” 

“Naw—come on. We just been in.” 

The ladies exchanged glances. 

“TIde’s got a sore foot. I 
better not.” 

“Aw, come on!” 

“My cap’s wailed Flossie.* 
“And you gentlemen got no idea how 
aggravatin’ it is for a woman gettin’ 
her hair wet.” 

“Mebbe we might take just a little 
dip, Floss,” switched Ida. 

“I’m scared o’ them high waves.” 

“T aint. The boys’ll never let us 
drown, will you?” 

“Well then, just a little dip.” Flossie 
suddenly cast aside her fears. “Here, 
everybody hold hands, and we’ll run in!” 


guess we 


loose.’’ 


OR half an hour the air was rent with 
shrieks and splashes; then the quar- 

tette rushed back to the warmth of the 
beach and the sun. 

“You kids live around here?” 
Charlie eagerly. 

“Oh, we’re spendin’ the summer down 
the shore.” 


asked 
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“We got a dandy row- 
boat down to the Inlet,” 
volunteered Flossie. 
“You boys aint comin’ 
up with the excursion 
next Sunday, are 
you i 

“Why,” floundered 
Al, “I—I hadn’t cal- 
culated—” 

‘‘Sure we. are!” 
winked Charlie. 

“’Cause if you are, 
we could take our boat 
and have a regular pic- 
nic at the Inlet pickin’ 
pond-lilies, and then 
come back here to the 
beach in the after- 
noon.” 

“There’s lots o’ the 
island you aint seen 
yet.” 

“An awful nice hotel,” 
specified Ida naively. 
“Sometimes we take sup- 
per there, if we’re with 
gentlemen friends.” 

“And the palm garden! 
Have you boys seen 
the palm garden?” 

“That sassy- 
lookin’ building 
with the green 


»? 


windows? 


f\ » 


f x, pert Air ov 
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“Yes. It’s a dandy little 
restaurant and cabaret. 
Weekdays you can 
dance there right down 
among the tables; but 

0’ course Sundays it’s only 
a concert.” 
“Gee,” ruminated Charlie. 

“I'd like to go over. What 
d’you say, Al? We got an 
hour yet before the boat.” 

Al was willing and so 
were the ladies. 

“Tt’s too bad,” said Flossie 
when they had dressed and 
met on the _ boardwalk, 

“that you fellahs have 
to go home on that 
nasty old train. Like 
I told you, it’s a real 
decent hotel, if you 
was stayin’ over.” 
“Couldn’t you, 
really, Mr. Ritter?” 
urged Ida. 


~ 


p-@ gazed, paralyzed, one of the beautiful creatures screamed—and clutched her cap—and then clutched 
Charlie’s hand—and slapped it reprovingly—and forgot to let it go—and rested it 
over her own a very long moment in the sand. 
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“I wish to thunder I could, Miss 
Davis,” coughed Al sorrowfully. “But 
I couldn’t think of it, honestly, without 
I’d made arrangements beforehand.” 

“Me neither.” Charlie cursed a simi- 
lar fate. “I got clerks under me, you 
understand, that needs their work laid 
out.” 

HE palm garden was a _ Bacchic 

palace with art nouveau grapevines 
running over a green-glass dome. The 
palms were by Montgomery Ward, the 
garden by Grand Rapids, service by the 
Fatherland. 

Charlie had a misgiving that ginger 
ale wouldn’t get by. He looked at the 
waiter embarrassedly. 

“T aint hungry at all,” protested Ida. 
“Nothing for me but a chicken sand- 
wich and some joy-water.” 

“Joy-water?’”’ repeated Mr. Steckler 
vaguely. 

“She means champagne,” explained 
Flossie. “And I guess I’m with her. 
Really, it’s the only thing a refined lady 
can drink in these here places, don’t 
you think ?” 

Charlie thought it was. “Sure, George 
—make it champagne and chicken sand- 
wiches for four.” 

The champagne, California vintage, 
was served in a sterling silver bucket 
with the sterling worn off. Mr. Ritter 
appropriated the napkin. Charlie and 
Al went to their glasses like men—thert 
noticed that the ladies were sipping 
theirs more leisurely. Two dollars! But 
it tasted like twenty. ‘Great!’ cried 
Charlie. “Every time I drink cham- 
pagne, I feel like a king!” 

“And a couple o’ princes,” smiled 
Flossie sympathetically. “But I hope 
you aint a hard drinker, Mr. Steckler.”’ 

“Not no more than any guy is that 
calls himself a gentleman.” 

It was ten minutes of boat-time. The 
boys paid the score, and the sailor hats 
accompanied them to the dock. 

“You aint comin’ across on this boat?” 
asked Charlie. 

“Why, I—I guess not, Mr. Steckler. 
We always stick around for the band 
concert.” 

“Tt’s too bad,” complained Ida, “you 
can’t stay over. Nothing really begins 
Here till evening.” SF 


? 


, 
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“Aint you ashamed, Ide, urgin’ ‘em 
to stay over, when they got to go back 
to their work? We got plenty o’ time 
yet to get acquainted.” 

Al nudged Charlie. He 
valiantly. ‘Then it’s a go for next Sun- 
day ?” 

“Sure! And we'll go 
Inlet, like we said.” 

Charlie wavered a moment. 


coughed 


down to the 


A tardy 


vision of Emma’s ballads, fried chicken 
joints and Denman’s woods flitted across 


his locoed brain. 

But Flossie clinched him with a 
phrase. “O’ course, if you got other— 
more important engagements—” 

“T certainly aint—any that I can’t 
stand off! You'll meet ws at the train?” 

“You bet we will! And we'll be aw- 
fully lonesome till next week.” 

“Quit jollyin’ us! Good-by, 
Davis.” 

“Good-by, Mr. Ritter.” 

“Good-by—F lossie.”’ 

“Oh you Charlie, good-by !” 


Miss 


T was a hard week for Charlie. Sun 
day was Sunday, but Monday was 
another day. He slid into work Monday 
morning half an hour late, with a head 
several sizes too big for his job: 
Tuesday night he was scheduled to 
take Emma to the picture-show. He had 
a hunch he was going to be awfully good 
to her all week—and as vague as possible 
about his cousin’s proposition. The eve- 
ning cost him another eighty-cent box of 
candy. And he laid awake an hour 
wondering why he had never noticed 
before how skinny Miss Miggins was. 
Wednesday conscience got in a little 
fancy-work.. If Momma Miggins had 
bought another chicken— of course, Em 
was a nice kid, and he fad been calling 
on her rather steady, but! He put it up, 
as a general proposition, to his friend 
the licensed apothecary across the way. 
“Pooh!” said this experienced mentor. 
“No dame’s got a claim on a guy these 
days till he’s slipped the hoop over her 
mitt.”” That settled it. Besides, Charlie 
had neither Flossie’s address nor Rit- 
ter’s, and as a gentleman he was bound 
to keep an engagement. But he had an 
apprehension there were going to be 
breakers this side of Breaker Island. 
Friday evening he escorted Emma to 
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the “Summer Carnival” in the opera 
house—orchestra seats in the second 
row! And right after the living-tableaux, 
he sprang it—or rather, Miss Miggins 
sprang it on herself. 

“Charlie, I looked in the paper to- 
night, and it says the weather’s goin’ 
to be fair and warmer. Wont that be 
lovely for Sunday?” 

“Tt sure will,’—Charlie hemmed,— 
“for me. ’Cause me and my cousin got 
to go back on the Short Line and close 
up that proposition.” 

“Again!” Emma’s ingénue smile did 
a zero drop. 

“Why, we aint put the deal through 
vet. I thought I told you Tuesday 
night—” 

“You didn’t tell me Tuesday night. 
You never told me nothing Tuesday 
night.” 

“Didn’t I? Honest, kid, I thought I 
did.” 

“T don’t care—I think it’s real mean! 
I’m awful disappointed. We’re havin’ 
the nicest dinner, and I was goin’ to 
make you a new kind o’ fudge to put 
in the lunch, and—” 

“I’m awful disappointed too, kid— 
disappointeder’n you.” 

“Ves, you are!” 

“But you see, Em, business is busi- 
ness; and we got to dicker with them 
guys; but it’ll be all over this trip. 
There’s other Sundays comin’, and—” 

“That’s what you said before.” 

“Well, there is other Sundays comin’, 
and when we do get to Denman’s woods, 
kid, we'll have some time!” 

Just then the orchestra chirped up 
and the curtain rose on a white-robed 
chorus of forty-year-old girlies caroling, 
“Hark to the Voice of Springtime!” 
Emma said no more. Charlie looked at 
her once or twice and thought he had 
gotten away with it. But on the way 
home she was silent, and at the gate 
she said only, “Good-by,” droopily. 

“I’m awful sorry—it happened 
way—kid—” 

“That’s all right, Charlie. Business 
is business, like you said. And I’m a 
sensible girl. Only—” 

“T hope you aint goin’ to be sore on 
me, kid.” 

“QC” course 
disappointed.” 


this 


not. Only I’m awfully 
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She raised her eyes a moment. The 
dewy tears were gathering. 

“Sunday a week—sure.’’s 

A drop or two spilled over. 

“That’s what you said 
Charlie.” 

Charlie’s malleable heart melted. He 
leaned suddenly over the gate and sealed 
the promise with a kiss. “Night, kid.” 

Emma ran thrillily into the house. 
Her eyes were still weeping, but her 
heart sang within her. It almost made 
up for losing another Sunday. 


before, 


MMA slept sweetly under the mirage 

of her kiss. But before another sun 
had waxed and waned, life dealt her a 
joker right out of the middle of the pack. 
Saturday morning she went up to the 
corner market for spareribs for dinner. 
Gertie Hopper, a dear friend whom she 
had once beaten to a millinery job, was 
there on the trail of a soup-bone. 

“Hullo, Gert,” said Emma. 

“Hullo yourself,” said Gertie. 

“How are you?” 

“Fine !” 

“T aint seen you lately. 
been doin’ with yourself?” 

“Oh, nothing much. Dancin’ a little 
and goin’ to picture-shows.” She leveled 
her eyes sweetly on Miss Miggins. “I 
was up to the shore Sunday, and it seems 
like I ought to have seen you there.” 

“Me! Why?” 

“Why, your clothing-store friend was 
there on the beach at Breaker Island.” 

“Mr. Steckler!” gasped Emma. “I 
guess you’re mistaken.” 

“T guess I aint. I got good eyesight.” 

“He was up on the Short Line, Sun- 
day, attending to a business proposition 
for his cousin.” 

“Was he! Well, when I saw him, he 
was on the beach attending to a female 
proposition for himself!’ 

With this kind-hearted rejoinder, Miss 
Hopper picked up her soup-bone and 
swept out of the market. Emma never 
knew quite how she got home with her 
spareribs. The sail was taken right out 
of her. One of two inferences was 
obvious. Either Charlie had been lead- 
ing a double life, or he had recently 
been smitten with charms more com- 
pelling than her own. In the former 
case she was well rid of him; in the 


What you 
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latter, he no doubt considered himself 
well rid of her. In any case, her heart 
was broken. 

First she decided to commit suicide. 
Later she resolved to enter a convent. 
Finally she determined to write a dig- 
nified note and send him back the Ger- 
man-silver vanity-case he had given her 
for a Christmas present. 

By night, however, she developed a 
little of her mother’s spunk. After all, 
Charlie was her own young man. She 
still had the right of curiosity, if not 
of conquest, in his future. She could 
give him up less regretfully if she knew 
what the matter was, who the charmer 
that had won him away. By bedtime she 
had committed herself to a desperate 
resolve. She stole downstairs and ap- 
propriated Mom Miggins’ thickest veil 
—and set her alarm-clock for five-thirty. 
For the first time in her ingenuous young 
life Emma was going to do a little gum- 
shoeing. 


HE reached the depot at the last 
moment Sunday morning and 
slipped into the train behind her de- 
serter. She had no plan for the day, 
except to keep him within range. Nor 
had she any desire to intrude upon him; 
she wished only to observe from afar 
the new paradise he had entered, and 
then crawl back in her own little pur- 
gatory and mourn. 

At Village Crossing her heart did a 
bound of joy as a stalwart youth stamped 
down the car and deposited himself 
familiarly beside Charlie. Perhaps he 
did have a cousin, and Gertie Hopper 
was a liar! But this illusion was dis- 
pelled when the train drew up on the 
siding, and two sets of sailor hats, baby- 
blue eyes, striped sport-suits and white- 
kid boots smiled up into the eager faces 
of Mr. Steckler and the cousin-that- 
might-have-been. It was true, then! Em- 
ma swayed with a passing faintness and 
clutched the steprail; and when she re- 
covered herself, the quartette was lost 
in the jam on the platform. What if 
she shouldn’t be able to locate them 
again? 

Swept along by the throng to the pier, 
Emma shoved her quarter through the 
ticket-window and slumped aboard the 
paddie-wheeler. Under other circum- 
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stances Breaker Island would have been 
a spot to conjure with. She had never 
lolled on a sandy beach or glimpsed a 
maritime horizon broader than Den- 
man’s Pond. The sky was lovers’-blue, 
and every rustic bench was a Cupid’s 
shrine—but the god had left her temple. 
She kept her veil lowered and quested 
miserably along the twining paths. 

It was two o'clock before she found 
the recreants again. She was making 
her twentieth disconsolate patrol of the 
beach when, among a party of bathers 
lying in the sand, almost under the edge 
of the boardwalk, she recognized 
Charlie and the pulchritudinous ladies. 
She stepped up behind a light-post and 
clutched the rail. She was so near she 
could have reached down and touched 
them. 

As she gazed, paralyzed, one of the 
beautiful creatures was saying: “Really, 
Mr. Steckler, I think you’re an awfully 
impudent boy, and just to prove that I 
aint susceptible to compliments, I aint 
goin’ to take off my bathing-cap at all!” 

“Aint you, though, kid!” cried Charlie, 
snatching for it playfully. 

The beautiful creature screamed—and 
clutched the cap—and then clutched 
Charlie’s hand—and slapped it reprov- 
ingly—and forgot to let it go—and 
rested it over her own a very long mo- 
ment in the sand. 

The other handsome one was picking 
a water-lily apart and jollying the 
phony cousin. “Honestly, Mr. Ritter, 
aint you tired, rowin’ that big boat all 
morning ?”’ She doubled up a dainty fist 
and pushed it into his biceps. “What an 
elegant muscle you got! I bet you lead 
a awfully athletic life.” The phony 
cousin blushed and murmured “Quit 
kiddin’ me!” and ducked his embar- 
rassed head in his elbow. And the hand- 
some one picked up a handful of sand 
and filtered it sportively over his bulging 
calf. “What d’you say, folks, we go on 
back in for another splash? ’Cause re- 
member, we got to get in the palm 
garden ’fore it’s all crowded.” 


dialogue 
Like 


this guileless 


DURING 

Emma’s eyes had widened. 
muddy water across a crystal pool a 
dark understanding slowly flooded her 


soul. And all of a sudden. with a 
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woman’s unerring intuition, she had the 
number of the beautiful ladies. Her thin 
cheek paled, and pulling her veil closer 
to hide her tears, she dropped away 
from the rail and hurried off down the 
walk. 

But she came back again and again 
to look upon the wreck that life had 
made of her young love. At last the 
bathers were gone. Unwilling feet 
dragged her toward the palm garden. 
Reason said: ‘Now you know where you 
get off with Charlie Steckler, go on 
home.” But like a moth she kept hope- 
lessly circling the flame. She knew a 
woman must not enter alone. But 
laughter and loud music floated through 
the windows, and every time the revolv- 
ing door opened, she caught glimpses of 
marble-topped tables and green-shaded 
lights and hurrying waiters. And within 
was Charlie with the daughters of 
Sheol. 

At length she was conscious that the 
heat had gone out of the sun and the ex- 
cursionists were tracking toward the 
wharf. And Emma, perforce, tracked 
also. But she was weeping again and 
took a side-path to escape notice. After 
multitudinous turns it ended unexpect- 
edly in an abandoned pavilion, and she 
could only hurry on blindly toward a 
warning whistle that sounded from the 
boat. Just as she saw, through the grove, 
that she was almost back to the main 
path, she glanced up at the loud chatter 
of an approaching party, and beheld— 
Charlie and his companions. They were 
walking with arms linked, the ladies 
trailing pink parasols, and Emma ob- 
served that Mr. Steckler’s head eased 
away from the perpendicular and that 
his gait was peculiar. 

Emma crept up behind a tree, and 
as they passed she heard the one that 
was Charlie’s say: “Don’t you get nerv- 
ous, Mr. Ritter! You don’t want to go 
home. Who’d ever have thought two 
bottles’d go to his bean? Soon’s we see 
the boat off, we’ll walk him around a 
little, and he’ll be fresh as ever. And 
we'll never go near that nasty palm 
garden again. To-night we'll stick 
around the beach and the band-stand.” 

Emma listened with horror. Charlie 
was drunk! And he wasn’t coming home 
with the excursion! And at the thought 
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of him on the beach with that siren in 
the sailor hat—all the Miggins in her 
suddenly surged up in a wave of 
righteous wrath. 

“Charlie!” She rushed into the path 
ahead of them and seized him by the 
coat. “It’s me! It’s Em! You come on 
home with me! You come back home on 
this boat with me!” 

The momentum of the party ran her 
down, but she held on with the strength 
of a cave-woman. “It’s 
me, Charlie—Em. Don’t 
you know me? You 
come on home—” 

Mr. Steckler’s 
masculine 
friend drew 
up bewil- 
dered ; his 
femi- 
nine 
















That was rather too much for 

Ida. She raised her parasol and 

dug the invader handily in the ribs. 

“You step out o’ the way, madam, and leave us 
pass!” But Emma only held on the tighter. 


companions jostled her indignantly; 
only Charlie greeted her with a good* 
natured if foolish smile. “Why, hullo, 
Em. Hullo, kid. You naughty little 
thing! What you doin’ so far away from 
home ?” 

“You come on with me, Charlie—” 

“It’s all right, kid. You go on home. 
See you later. I’m with friends.” 

One of the beautiful ladies seized 
Emma by the arm and yanked her. “Get 
away from here, you horrid thing! What 
do you mean, insulting a gentleman that 
never saw you before! Mr. Steckler, 
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you certainly got no acquaintance with 
this common person ?” 

“No acquaintance,” smiled Charlie. “I 
aint got no acquaintance with her, but | 
know her a little. You go on home to 
your mamma, kid. I’ll see you s’m’other 
time.” 

A mob of the curious was gathering. 
Emma _ besought the farmer’s boy. 


“Please, if. you’re a real friend 0’ his, 
help me get him on the boat, help me 


"0? 


get him away from—them women! 


That was rather too much for Ida. 
She raised her parasol and dug the in- 
vader handily in the ribs. ‘You step out 
o’ the way, madam, and leave us pass!’ 

But Emma only held on the tighter. 
As Ida re-aimed, Miss Miggins freed 
one fist and shot it out. The enemy 
fell back in confusion. 
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“Goin’ to be a fight!’ shouted some 
one, and the crowd passed it along. 

An imposing-looking officer bore down 
on them. ‘‘What’s the rickus?” he de- 
manded. 

But Emma was beyond the majesty of 
the law. “Please, Mister, help me get 
Charlie on the boat! Help me get him 
away from these here women that—” 

“What women ?” 

She turned to indicate the blonde 
wrecking-crew ; but alas, the beautiful 
ladies had vanished. 

The officer looked inquiringly into the 
crowd. 

“T guess, gov’nor,” said a wise voice, 
“it was them Davis sisters trimmin’ an- 
other sucker.” 

The officer put a hand on Charlie’s 

sleeve. “Come on, bo,” he said. “I’m 

going to book you for disorderly con- 

duct and starting a fight.” 

Charlie regarded him blandly. 
“That’s all right,” he said, “but | 
can’t come with you now. S’m’other 

time. I’m with friends.” 

“Oh, please,”—Emma buttonholed 
the bluecoat,—‘“please don’t arrest 

him! I’m the one that done the fighting 
if there was any. There aint nothing the 
matter with him, only he’s a little light- 
headed. Just leave him to me, and [ll 
get him home.” 

The minion of the law hesitated. A 
last warning whistle sounded from the 
wharf. “Go on, you.” He turned upon 
the frightened Mr.° Ritter. “Get your 
pardner aboard that boat, and be quick 
about it, or I’ll run the whole bunch 
of you in!” 

They hurried forward toward the 
dock, the crowd following. Charlie was 
quiet, although he insisted upon navi- 
gating the deck on a bias. In the train 
they turned two seats face to face, and 
he immediately fell asleep on his com- 
panion’s shoulder. Emma sat opposite 
and held his hat. 

It was an awkward moment. The boy 
from Village Crossing coughed and 
hung his head. “I’m awfully ashamed o’ 
myself. And I think you’re the nerviest 
little girl I ever saw in my life!” 

The penitence of his voice broke the 
strain. Something snapped inside Emma, 
and she horrifiedly remembered that she 
had fought in a street-brawl for the 
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favor of a drunken man and had struck 
another woman and had made of herself 
a butt for the gibes of a gaping crowd. 
Her hands sprang up to her crimson 
cheeks. 

The boy put out his sun-browned 
fingers and touched her gently. “Don’t 
you mind,” he said. “You got him back, 
and he aint. damaged—much.”’ 

Emma took down her hands slowly 
and sniveled back her tears. ““You—you 
aint any relation o’ Charlie’s?” 

“No, just a friend he met on the train 
a couple o’ weeks ago. We was both 
green to the Lake and made it up we’d 
travel together.” 

“Have you 
long ?” 

“We only met ’em on the boat. I guess 
they played us for a couple o’ small- 
town boobs. We was never in their 
class; but if you hadn’t busted in on us 
to-day, why—” 

Emma blushed and bowed her head. 

But he went on: “‘There’s a girl I take 
buggy-riding down at the Crossing 
sometimes, Miss Miggins; and if you 
hadn’t busted in on us to-day, why, I— 
I dunno as I’d ever darst to again.” 

Emma swallowed and smoothed the 
band on Charlie’s hat. “Sometimes,” she 
said enigmatically, “them things is took 
out of a person’s hands.” 

For ten minutes they sat in silence 
while the woods and fields flashed by, 
slowly dimming in the twilight. Then 
Al Ritter straightened in his seat and 
put on his hat. “We’re gettin’ near the 
D’you want I should go on 


known—them women 


Crossing. 
through ?” 

“Oh no—I’ll manage all right. But 
you might just brace him up a little 
till I set over in your place; then 
people’ll think he’s only sleeping.” She 
made the change and held out her hand. 
“T’m much obliged for the assistance 
you’ve gave me in this here unfortunate 
episode. Maybe—sometime — Charlie’ll 
drop you a card and you'll come down 
to Pembina and take dinner at my house 
—and bring your lady friend?” 

“T sure would like to.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be nothing as excitin’ as 
—Breaker Island; but Mom fries up a 
chicken real elegant, and usually on a 
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Sunday afternoon me and Charlie walks 
out to Denman’s woods—” 

“IT sure would like to, Miss Miggins 
D’you think’”—he hesitated a moment— 
“T better tell her about—them women ?”’ 

Emma looked at him with wisdom 
She was no longer an amateur in the 
drama of Life. “No. As long as you’re 
sorry, I don’t think you better.” 

“But what—what’ll I say to her? Two 
Sundays I should have went down—” 

“Say to her’—Emma’s lips com- 
pressed in a sardonic smile—‘“that you 
been finishin’ up a—a business proposi- 
tion for your cousin, or something 
Good-by, Mr. Ritter.” 

“Good-by, Miss Miggins.” 


E left her reluctantly, and for a 

moment watched her from the plat- 
form ; then the train pulled out, and she 
was alone with Charlie—and her 
thoughts. His head rested on her shoul- 
der; his yellow hair brushed her cheek. 
She would have liked to reach out and 
clasp him in her arms; she had never 
guessed how much she cared—until he 
made her suffer. 

But instead, she sat up very straight 
in her seat and squared herself boldly 
against the future. “Somehow,” she re- 
flected, ‘‘I’ll have to steer him home. And 
it'll be something fierce, the lies I’m due 
to tell Mom! And to-morrow morning I 
got to take this here situation in hand. 
I’m goin’ down to them beauty parlors 
on Main Street and buy me a skin food 
and ask ’em what can a party use to 
plump theirself out. And I s’pose I 
ought to fall for a sailor hat and a pair 
o’ them kid boots. It seems like Mom 
was right: men are poor weak creatures, 
and a woman’s no better lookin’ to ’em 
than the millinery she’s got on. And 
there aint no darned sense in a person 
bein’ too sensible !” 

At her side Charlie stirred sleepfully. 
“That’s right, kid,” he murmured. “It’s 
all right. I’m with friends.” 

“Sh, dear!” whispered Em. ‘You be 
still now, and get your sleep out.” 

She put down her hand and with 
sorrowful tenderness clasped it over the 
hand of her prodigal. The train sped 
onward through the night. 
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J}HEN Eric Yerger was twenty 
and Rachel Laimbeer was 
sixteen, the youthful lovers 
married. Eric was earning 
fourteen dollars a week at the Crucible 
City steel-mills. Rachel gave up a first- 
rate job as children’s nurse to marry 
him. 

They went to live on the second floor 
of a three-story wooden shack, down be- 
hind the Yards. On the floor above dwelt 
a moderately respectable megro couple. 
The ground floor was occupied by a 
Slovak family of eleven children, a two- 
hundred-pound mother and a father 
who screeched like a parrot when he 
was drunk. 

When Eric became a regular puddler 
at the mills, he gave Rachel twenty-five 
dollars to buy a talking-machine for 
Christmas. Instead, she invested the 
money in accident insurance—a wise act 
that kept the family together, next 
winter, when Eric’s leg was seared to 
the bone by a gush of hot metal. 

Not until he was promoted to fore- 
man did she consent to leave the horrible 
shack for a _ six-room semidetached 
cottage on River Street, where they 
could raise chickens and geraniums. 

Then came the wild era when all the 
world shouted right clamorously for 
steel—steel—stee/.'—when the sky was 
red at night and black by day, above 
Crucible City, when sweating half-naked 
slaves toiled frantically amid the glow- 
ing flames of the pit, lashed on by half- 
delirious bosses, when the Big Men 
waxed gigantic, and the Little Men of 
quick brain swelled to amazing bigness. 
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Steel was king. In the fire-hot sheds, 
men died like flies from disease or over- 
work or accident. In the stuffy offices 
men were roughly kicked out as incom- 
petent or else were pushed with equal 
roughness to dizzy heights of promotion. 

At forty-five, Eric Yerger was first 
vice-president of the Crucible City Steel 
Corporation. Wealth was now avalanch- 
ing into his lap through no further effort 
of his own. 

And even as on his promotion to fore- 
man he had moved from shack to 
cottage, so now he celebrated his victory 
by leaving his twenty-room house on 
Crescent Hill and taking up his abode 
in a still bigger and uglier house in New 
York. 

There, speedily, he learned what many 
another rich outlander has discovered— 
namely, that it was one thing to-leave 
Crucible City, and quite another thing 
to “arrive” in New York. His money, 
of course, bought him every creature- 
comfort and luxury in Gotham’s dazzling 
show-window. It bought him, too, an 
army of inviting chances to meet people 
whom nobody wants to meet. It estab- 
lished his already gaudy title in the local 
Steel Nobility. But that was all. 


FRIc YERGER had not risen from 
~ tally-boy to vice-president through 
sheer luck. Luck had been backed and 
cowed and shoved forward by a bull- 
dog jaw, by a love of fight, by one of 
the quickest and most resourceful brains 
in the steel-industry. The net result had 
been wealth—gross, stark, crass wealth 
—and a merited elevation to the money- 
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peerage. Thirty years earlier this would 
have seemed a life-goal to Yerger. But 
the man who is satisfied with success 
would be satisfied with failure. And 
the real goal seemed as far away as ever. 

As for the material things that money 
will buy—he had had the bulk of these 
for the past ten years. His move to New 
York had merely taken him away from 
old friends and old associations, and it 
had given him nothing adequate in ex- 
change. For a time he found Wall 
Street a pretty toy, and he played ab- 
sorbedly with it. Sometimes it pinched 
his fingers; oftener he twisted its tail. 
But presently this fun began to pall. 
And Yerger looked around him. 

He saw dozens of steel barons and 
aristocrats of other industries leading 
the very life he himself was leading— 
and apparently satisfied with it. Some 
of them were stolidly stocking their 
houses with art-treasures. Others were 
playing the market. Still others were 
disporting themselves after the manner 
of sublimated drunken sailors. None of 
these pursuits appealed to Eric. He 
looked ‘further, and he found that a 
sprinkling of his fellow-magnates had 
succeeded in forming social ties with 
people of a better class than themselves, 
in New York, and that their life was 
happy—in fact, that it was the life he 
himself longed for. 

But after one or two disastrous at- 
tempts, he learned that a wall is not 
necessarily soft just because it is invis- 
ible. Also that money, unaided, will not 
buy ingress to the sort of society he 
wished to enter. Yerger did not seek to 
break through the charmed barrier that 
hedges Manhattan’s best society or even 
its highest (the two being quite dif- 
ferent); but he yearned for adoption 
into one of the pleasant cliques that had 
welcomed some of his Crucible City 
comrades. And he yearned in. vain. 
True, he managed to join one or two 
really good clubs. The men of the 
coveted sets were cordial to him and 
seemed really to like him. But except 
in a highly detached way, they gave him 
little chance to meet their women. Be- 
ing wise, he studied the situation more 
deeply. And presently he saw that his 
former friends had been steered into 
the desired haven, for the most part, by 
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their wives. At the very least, these 
wives had always been of a type who 
brought their welcome with them, and 
who were able to carry their own weight. 

No less than two of his associates 
had solved the problem of undesirable 
mates by divorcing their wives. One of 
them had then been admitted into the 
local paradise on the always-welcome 
basis of a rich and amusing bachelor. 
The other had remarried—his new wife 
being a society-actress who skillfully 
piloted her spouse into a set that neither 
of them had hitherto been able to enter. 

After digesting all these facts, Eric 
Yerger began, for the first time, to take 
stock of his own wife. For the best part 
of a quarter-century Yerger had accepted 
Rachel as mechanically and non-analyt- 
ically as he accepted the sunlight or the 
processes of dressing and undressing. 
Now, by a curious feat of concentration, 
he viewed her impersonally. 


RACHEL LAIMBEER, at sixteen, 
had been a slim wisp of a girl— 
all eyes, and with a wistfully appealing 
little smile. Her willowy figure and 
rose-petal complexion had triumphed 
over a childhood of hard work and bad 
food. There had been a pretty air of 
refinement about her too, caught from 
the woman whose children she tended. 
Her clothes had been meager and 
darned; yet she had worn them with a 
certain distinction. 

Rachel Yerger, at forty-one, weighed 
close to two hundred pounds. Her face 
had expanded. Her eyes had not. Her 
clothes were gorgeous, even garish, and 
she all but waddled in her walk. Her 
hands were no longer slender and taper- 
ing, but verged on pudginess; they had 
known much work. Nor did the sodden 
mass of jewels, wherewith Eric had de- 
lighted to bedeck them, add to their 
shapeliness. 

The dainty touch of refinement that 
had shone so alluringly amid the noisy 
nastiness of the shack behind the Yards 
glowed duller in her new surroundings. 
Much food, much leisure and no exer- 
cise had blurred the clean lines of face 
and body and had set a look of smug 
pastiness on her once flowerlike face. 

Assuredly she was not a woman for 
whom to go to war, this dumpily mid- 
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dle-aged consort of a steel-king. And 
her language was the language of her 
youth. Then she had talked as did her 
neighbors—perhaps a little better. To- 
day her English was full of grammatical 
rips big enough to drive a limousine 
through. 

All this, Eric Yerger mercilessly con- 
fessed to himself—at first with a twinge 
of shame at his own disloyalty, and then 
with a sullen and growing resentment. 

He had fought his way up from the 
bottom. During the climb he had 
adapted himself to the ways of his suc- 
cessive new surroundings. His English 
was as nearly flawless as any he-man’s 
has a right to be. He could sit through 
a complex course-dinner without the 
tiniest breach of good form. He had 
taught himself to love good books, to 
appreciate good pictures, to enjoy good 
music, to dress well, to be an accept- 
able denizen of the world that lay out- 
side the gates of his daily business 
routine. 

All this had he achieved, in addition 
to the grueling fight for advancement. 
And Rachel? 

Why, for more than ten years she had 
had nothing at all to do, except to im- 
prove herself. And how had she filled 
in the time? By eating too much, by 
sleeping too much, by worthless gossip 
with frumpy old cronies, by dressing for 
gorgeousness rather than for style. In 
short, she had loafed. She had “lain 
down on the job.” 

While Eric had climbed, Rachel had 
slumped. She was become at last a 
dead weight about his neck. By her own 
heavy inertia she was dragging him back. 
Such a woman could never hope for ad- 
mittance to the society that was beckon- 
ing to him. Nor, with Rachel’s weight 
on his shoulders, could he spring for- 
ward in response to the beckoning. 

Day by day, night by night, Yerger 
brooded over the sordid little tragedy, 
until at last disgust and self-pity drove 
out the comfortable old affection that 
had become a quarter-century habit with 
him. No longer did he need to use his 
powers of concentration to see his frowsy 
wife as she really was. His eyes at last 
were open—very wide open indeed. 

She had had her chance—a far, far 
better chance than his own. Because she 
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had been too lazy to take that chance, 
must he forever be burdened and held 
back by her? His answer to his own 
query was quick and decisive. 


HE swift decision that had carried 

him to the top of the success-ladder 
drove him now to act, and to act at once. 
The final impetus was given at a stag 
dinner at the home of a club friend. 
For a moment or two, after the meal, 
his host’s wife and daughter came into 
the big library where the men were 
lounging. 

The two women were quietly dressed, 
for a home evening. But there was an 
elegance, a repose, a graciousness about 
them that went to Yerger’s brain. 

“That’s the kind of women-folk my 
cash and my position could get me,” he 
told himself angrily. “Yes, and this is 
the kind of home they could make for 
me, if—” 

He left early and went straight to his 
own huge, mausoleumlike house. He let 
himself in with his key and slipped off 
his overcoat in the hall. His eyes rested 
somberly on the overfurnished recep- 
tion-room to his left and on the jammed 
foyer in front of him. 

“Junk-shop!” he grunted as he 
plodded crossly upstairs. 

A light trickled through the half- 
open door of his wife’s sitting-room. 
Without knocking, he shoved open the 
door and went in. 

Rachel was sitting—or rather sprawl- 
ing—in a back-tilted morris chair, be- 
neath the glare of a cluster of shade- 
less electric lights. Her feet were on 
a lower chair in front of her, and they 
were cased in shapeless worsted bed- 
slippers. 

Her ample body was swathed in a 
gray-flannel wrapper, over her night- 
dress. Her hair, arranged for sleep, was 
peeled tight back from her low fore- 
head and twisted into a waist-long braid 
that was fastened at the tip with a 
rubber band. 

In her lap lay a dog-eared novel with 
a flaming paper cover. On a little table 
beside her was a half-empty five-pound 
box of marrons glacés. 

“Why, hello, dearie,” she said, smil- 
ing up in comfortable greeting, her ut- 
terance not a little clogged by the mar- 
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ron she was chewing. “Home early, 
aint you? Didn’t they show you a nice 
time ?” 


FO a moment Yerger did not answer. 

He stood still in the doorway, as- 
similating the scene and his wife’s 
words, as thoroughly and as deliberately 
as Rachel was assimilating the sticky 
sweetmeat. Used to her lord’s occasional 
moods of silence, Rachel picked up her 
book once more. 

“This is one fine story,’ she com- 
mented. “It’s got me all het up. For 
a while back, I thought the hero and 
the girl was going to be parted for good 
by this feller Marmyduke—he’s the 
villain, you know. But now it looks like 
they was going to marry, after all. 
They’re both as poor as Job’s turkey, and 
they’re working in the same mill. But 
he’s—” 

“Lord help him if he marries her!” 
broke in Eric harshly. “If he’s got any 
ambition, I mean. She’s due to make his 
life a hell, as soon as he gets his 


shoulders above the crowd.” 
Mrs. Yerger laughed complacently at 


the speech she knew must be subtly 
humorous. The laugh stung Eric like 
a slap athwart the mouth. He made as 
though to speak, checked himself—came 
forward into the room, drew up the 
nearest chair and sat down. 

“That’s right!’ approved Rachel. 
“Make yourself comfortable, dearie, and 
we'll have a nice old-time chat. I don’t 
see more’n half enough of you, these 
days. The book can wait. But take a 
softer chair than that one, wont you? 
There’s no cushion in it. Have some 
candy? It’s real good.” 

Still Eric did not reply. When he 
spoke, a few seconds later, it was with 
the air of a man so sure of his facts 
that he tries to be equally certain of his 
words. 

“I have something unpleasant to say 
to you, Rachel,” he began. “I’ll put it 
as kindly as I can. And I want you to 
believe I’m acting for the best—for both 
of us.” 

A little surprised at the formality of 
his tone and his studied diction, Rachel 
looked across at him in curiosity—a 
marron poised halfway to her open 
mouth. 
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“Why, how funny you look!” she 
said. “Has anything happened?” 

“Ves,” he said slowly, catching at her 
query, ‘“‘things have been happening for 
twenty-five years. Things are happening 
every day. Some of us keep abreast of 
the things that happen. Those of us 
who don’t have to pay for our laziness. 
That’s not my rule. It’s the rule of 
nature—of events. There’s no place in 
this bustling world for a slacker.” 

She pursed her thick brows, trying to 
follow his drift. 

“The newspapers keep folks pretty 
well up to date,” she hazarded, “but the 
print is so fine it bothers my eyes. Be- 
sides—” tak 

“If life’s fine print had been too 
bothersome for my eyes,” he rejoined, 
“I’d probably be sitting opposite you 
without a collar and in socks and suck 
ing at a cutty pipe.” 

“That’d be real homy, now, wouldn’t 
it?” she observed. “Why don’t you take 
off your collar and those tight shoes 
while we're sitting here, just us two? 
You'll be lots comfortabler. What's the 
sense of putting on when there’s no 
one around?” 


HE lazy question seemed to irritate 

him out of his self-possession. 

“We began life together, you and I,” 
he said abruptly. “To-day I’m as near 
the top of the success-hill as I can hope 
to be till I get a new deal. And where 
are you? You’re where you were at six- 
teen—plus more money than you know 
what to do with. That’s the difference.” 

He paused, half ashamed of his own 
brusqueness. But the kindly face still 
smiled questioningly at him. The stolid 
eyes regarded him unblinkingly. 

“Yes,” approved Rachel after ponder- 
ing confusedly over his words. “Yes, 
dearie, you’ve sure done fine in life. No- 
body can deny that. There aint hardly 
any man who—” 

“Rachel!” he interrupted,. tensing 
himself for the plunge, “listen to me. 
When you and I joined forces, we were 
both poor. If we should separate now, 
I would arrange for you to be richer 
than nearly any woman you know. You 
would have every comfort, every luxury. 
You don’t like New York. You say you 
feel lonely and out of place here. You 
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“Hold on!” she interposed then. “Hold on, just one minute. You—you bragged once that you never fired an e 
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could go back to Crucible City and 
queen it for the rest of your days over 
the cronies you miss so. You would lose 
nothing that you value. You would gain 
much that I’ve deprived you of. You 
might even meet some man you'd be 
happier with, some man who—” 

“Don’t you talk like that!’ she com- 
manded hotly. “it’s bad enough for 
you to talk about leaving me so well 
provided for, in case you was to die. 
But when it comes to talking about me 
marrying again, after—after—” 

“T wasn’t speaking of death,” he cor- 
rected her, unreasonably vexed by the 
woman’s density. “I was speaking of 
—-separation.” 

“Of—of what?” she babbled. 

“Divorce!” 


FOR a long minute, Rachel stared 
blankly at her husband. Then a 
light of understanding dawned. 

“Ery Yerger!” she said in sorrowing 
reproof. ‘“You’ve been drinking too 
much! Aren’t you ashamed? I haven’t 
seen you this way in twenty years. You 


go to bed.” 

“T tell you,” he growled angrily, 
a, 

“Bed’s the place for you!” was her 
firm reply. 

With a visible effort he mastered his 


rage at her dullness. Merciless now, 
perforce, since she would not understand 
anything less, he went on: 

“T am not drunk; and I’m in earnest. 
I want you to listen to me. I shall be as 
brief as I can. I’ve been thinking of 
this for months. And the time has come 
to speak—to speak plainly. We’ve come 
to the parting-place. We came to it long 
ago—when we stopped having the same 
interests, the same tastes, the same aims. 
You are content to live for the sake of 
the food and the clothes and the furni- 
ture you can get. Your chief joy is to 
sit with your feet up and gorge candy 
or rich food. All the wonderful world 
is roaring on past you. You don’t see it. 
You don’t hear it. You aren’t a com- 
rade, a chum, a helpmeet for me. You 
and I started at the bottom of the ladder, 
side by side. I’ve battled my way up- 
ward, tooth and nail, carrying you with 
me as far as you’d consent to go. But 
I can’t carry you any farther—not that 
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I’m unwilling to try, but because you 
wont let me. And it isn’t fair to me— 
to you either—for us to be chained to- 
gether any longer. It’s rather hard to 
say all this, Rachel. But it had to be 
said.” 

Again her blank look—tinged now 
with a sort of foolish horror—jarred 
sharply on his nerves. His set lips 
parted. But before he could speak, she 
mumbled dazedly: 

“Why, you mean it! You really mean 
it. You aint drunk. And—you aint even 
crazy. You're in earnest. You mean it!” 

Her voice, with her last words, scaled 
almost to a shriek. A dark flush spread 
over the smug pastiness of her face. 
Yerger thought she was going to cry— 
and he hastened to end the scene and 
the whole incident. 

“Tt’s best,” he said tersely. “It’s the 
only way out. You aren’t happy in this 
new life of ours. You've said so a dozen 
times. I’m wretchedly unhappy too. It 
will be a wrench, for us both, to part. 
It’s a wrench to pull an ulcerated tooth, 
but such a tooth is better out. And we'll 
both be happier. I’ll let you get the 
divorce. Cokestone will know how to 
arrange it. And I’ll settle on you an 
annuity of—” 

“It can’t be happening!” she gasped, 
unbelieving. “It just can’t. Why—why 
Ery, I’m your wife! I—” 

“Don’t let’s go in for pathos,” he 
urged. “Let’s look at it sanely. You 
wont be losing anything you value. 
And—” 

“Nothing I value?” she echoed. “Why, 
I’ll be losing you. And that’s every- 
thing I’ve got to value. What does the 
money count for, without you? Oh!” 
she broke out in a gust of heat, “I hadn’t 
ought to be surprised. It’s what’s been 
happening all around me and I was 
ninny enough to think it couldn’t happen_ 
to me. 

“There was Gus Plagge. His wife 
worked like a dog for him, and she 
used to bring him things every day, 
while he was in prison. And as soon as 
he got rich, he kicked her out and mar- 
ried a—a—well, polite folks called her 
a chorus-girl. And there was Cal Ry- 
land, too. Look at all the things Greta 
did for him and how grand she brought 
up those six children of his. And when 
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she was old and ugly from slaving for 
him, what did he do? Pensioned her 
and got married to a s’ciety woman’ who 
leads him around bythe nose. And 
there’s a lot of others, just the same as 
them—a lot that I’ve been old friends 
with. But I never thought it could 
happen to us. Steel’s a devil, the way it 
breaks up folks’ happy families and—” 

“Don’t abuse steel,” he interrupted, 
impatient at her tirade. “It’s made us.” 

“It’s wrecked us!”’ she denied vehe- 
mently. “It’s—” 

“And,” he pursued, “as for the wives 
you’ve been pitying—well, all the world 
has wasted too much maudlin pity on 
them. People don’t stop to think of the 
other side. Marriage is a business part- 
nership. Both parties take out of it the 
profits of what they put into it. In any 
other business partnership, if one partner 
lies down on the job and stops doing his 
share, nobody expects the active partner 
to keep on carrying dead wood in the 
firm. He—” 

“But marriage is so different. It—” 

“Those wives you spoke of—Plagge’s 
and Ryland’s and the others,” he con- 
tinued, unheeding, “what did they put 
into the partnership? Not a thing, ex- 
cept in the first toil-years. As soon as 
there was no more need for them to cook 
the dinner and wash the clothes, they 
lay back and loafed—as you have done. 
Their husbands kept going steadily on. 
The wives could have done the same 
thing. They could have done it ten 
times as easily, for they had all the 
leisure they wanted, to do it in. But 
they were too lazy. They loafed and let 
themselves degenerate. They stuck to 
their husbands like leeches. They hung 
about their husbands’ necks like mill- 
stones. Yet the world has blamed the 
husbands for shaking themselves free. 
Well, let the world blame me too, if it 
wants to. I’ve got my life to live. And 
I’m going to live it—untrammeled. 
That’s final, Rachel. I’m sorry if I’ve 
hurt your feelings. It had to be said. 
Good night.” 


E rose to go, but she stopped him 
with a quick gesture of one of her 
over-ringed hands. She got to her feet 
—clumsily, but with a certain rough 
dignity—and faced him. 
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“Hold on!” she interposed then. 
“Hold on, just one minute. You—you 
bragged once that you never fired an 
employee without listening first to his 
side of the case. Now you’re going to 
be just as square with the wife you’re 
firing.” 

“I’m not ‘firing—’ ” . 

“Yes you are, too. And you'll hear 
my side of it. All you’ve been saying 
is true. It’s all true. I’m not denying 
it. But there’s my side of it to hear. 
You say I’ve loafed. You call me a mill- 
stone and a leech and—” 

“T didn’t call—” 

“You did,” she cut short his protest. 
“And it’s true. But it wouldn’t have 
been true if you’d told me in time. You 
and I worked along together for years. 
And you used to say, yourself, that I 
did twice as much as you did. Then 
came the easy days. You’d made your 
pile, and you said now we could enjoy 
life. I thought you meant it. And I 
started to enjoy life the way I could 
enjoy it best. I s’posed it was my reward 
for all I’d done. If you’d said you 
wanted me to do different—” 

“You might have knowh—” 

“How was I to know? Who was there 
to tell me? Who was there to tell Gus 
Plagge’s poor wife or Greta Ryland? 
Nobody. I noticed you began to talk 
different from me and to dress more 
fashionable and to read books that put 
me to sleep. I ’sposed that was the way 
you were ‘enjoying life.’ And I kept 
on-enjoying it my own way. If you'd 
said—” 

“T don’t see the need of prolonging 
this—” 

“Don’t you?” she flashed. “Well, / 
do. You talk about your doing all the 
work of the partnership, while I hung 
around your neck like a millstone. So—” 

OF nt” 

“When we started in on fourteen dol- 
lars a week,” she declaimed, “I kept you 
comfortable and gave you good hearty 
food—and still saved twelve dollars a 
month. I did washing, on the side,— 
even when I was sick, that winter,—and 
I saved another twenty-four dollars a 
month on that. It was the nine hundred 
dollars I’d saved that let you buy your 
first block of Crucible City Mill stock, 
that time the clique hammered the price 
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down to zero to scare out the small in- 
vestors. It was I who got the tip on that 
move of theirs, from my uncle who was 
old Carney’s butler. It was your first 
big stroke of luck, and it was on the 
cash J had scrimped to save for you. 
The bosses heard you’d invested. And 
it made a hit with them that you were 
so thrifty and shrewd. That brought 
you to their notice and got you shifted 
from the sheds to the branch office. 
Then—” 

“But—’*? 

“And later, when it was a question 
of sending the right man to Europe 
on that Russian contract, what hap- 
pened? I went to Boss Carney my- 
self. He never could say no to a good- 
looking woman, and I was good-looking 
in them days. And I wheedled him into 
giving you the chance. That Russian 
trip made you. You’ve said so yourself, 
often enough. Those are only just a 
few of the things I did, in the old days 
—to earn the name of Millstone! I’m 


not speaking about the way I’d starved 
and planned and slaved and sweated, 
at the beginning, to keep us afloat—nor 


how I used to brace up at the end of a 
hard, sick day, to be jolly and compan- 
ionable for you when you came home 
from work. Well, when all those climb- 
ing-times were past and we'd got to the 
top, I figured out I’d earned a holiday. 
And I’ve been taking one. I wouldn’t 
have done it, at that, if you hadn’t told 
me to.” 

“But Rachel!’’ stammered Yerger, 
cowed by her vehemence. “I never—” 

“You be quiet!” she adjured fiercely. 
“T made you what you’ve got to be. If 
it wasn’t for me, you’d still be a puddler, 
out in Crucible City—or a foreman or 
assistant-super’, at best. That’s what 
you’d be. I’m not saying you didn’t make 
the very best of your chances. But who 
got you the chances? Why, / did—the 
woman you’re throwing over.” 

a 

“Be still! I’m ’most through. - All 
I’ve got left to say is this: what I did 
once, I can do again. It’s fun to lay 
around and rest, after so many years of 
hustling. But it’ll be better fun to fight 
again. And I’m going to fight. Under- 
stand me? I’m going to fight.” 

“T don’t understand you,” he faltered. 
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“If you mean you're going to fight the 
divorce—”’ 

“T haven’t ever yet stood between you 
and anything that would make you 
happy. And I aint going to, now. Only, 
first I want us to be dead sure it’ll really 
make you happy. There’s no rush about 
this. We’ve plenty of time. You’ve been 
saying you ought to go down to the Ar- 
gentine and look after that A. B. C. steel 
merger, in person. Well, go there. Start 
to-morrow. Think over all this, while 
you're gone. It'll take you six or seven 
months, anyhow, to get the merger fixed 
the way you want it. I’ll stay on here. 
When you come back, if you haven't 
changed your mind, I’ll pack and get 
out. Come—that’s fair, isn’t it? Any- 
how, it’s what you’ve got to do. That's 
all. Good night.” 


IGHT months from the day he sailed 

for the Argentine, Eric again let 
himself into his New York home. And, 
as on that other evening, eight months 
earlier, he glanced casually about him 
as he shed his hat and greatcoat in the 
hallway. 

There was a difference—subtle, yet 
undeniable—about the furnishings of the 
foyer and the reception-room. The 
epithet “junk-shop!” did not once cross 
his puzzled mind. 

A swish of skirts, from somewhere 
on the floor above, drew his attention 
from this inventory. A woman had be- 
gun the descent of the stairs. A soft, 
old-gold glow from a wall-lamp flooded 
her with mellow luster. 

Tall she was, and regal withal. Her 
figure was exquisite in its willowy lines 
and perfection of contour. Her shad- 
owy hair was piled high, in soft, shim- 
mering masses above her low forehead. 
She wore a black dinner-gown, simple 
in cut and decoration, and yet with the 
priceless simplicity that only a dress- 
maker who is also a genius can compass. 
Her one ornament was a pigeon-blood 
ruby that throbbed at her breast. 

Over and beyond all, there was a 
nameless grace of carriage—a charm of 
presence that played about her in an al- 
most visible pulsation. 

Except for the faintest tinge of a 
palpably genuine flush on either cheek. 
her face had the clear, healthy pallor of 
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THE MILLSTONE 


ivory. Her great dark eyes blazed al- 
luringly down at Yerger from beneath 
their curving jetty lashes. 

‘Rachel!’ croaked the man, in stark 
disbelief. “Rachel !” 

“Why, Eric!” exclaimed the vision, 
polite astonishment in her sweetly modu- 
lated voice. “This is an unlooked-for 
pleasure. You wrote you would land to- 
morrow. Or—was it the next day?” 

He could not speak. 

“T am so sorry!” she went on in civil 
regret. “If I had known you were to 
come home to-day, I might have ar- 
ranged to spend the evening with you. 
I am dining at the Fraynes’. The car 
will be here in five minutes. And after 
that I am going on to the Ruyters’ dance. 
Can’t I drop you at one of your clubs, 
on my way? It will be stupid for you, 
all alone, your first evening at home.” 


THE Fraynes, of whom she spoke so 

carelessly, were the people at whose 
house Eric had dined on the evening 
when the sharp contrast between his 
host’s wife and his own had led him to 
the final decision to divorce Rachel. The 
Ruyters belonged to an even more in- 
accessible group of the interlacing sets 
he had yearned so vainly to enter. 

“Rachel !”” he shouted, all at once find- 
ing his voice, “what in blazes does this 
mean? What have you been doing? I— 
I don’t know you, at all.” 

“You don’t know me, at all?” she re- 
peated in dainty mockery. “Why, I am 
the woman you are going to divorce.” 

“Rachel!” he cried again, in physical 
pain. ; 

“IT needed better equipment, to face 
life alone,” she resumed. “So, for eight 
months, I have been equipping myself. 
First I went to a physical instructor. 
Through him I got rid of nearly sixty 
pounds of loose flesh and gained back 
the figure I should never have lost. The 
right dressmaker did the rest.” 

“But—but—” 

“Tt was so easy and so very well worth 
while,” the pleasantly impersonal voice 
went on, “that I engaged two or three 
tutors. I am not foolish enough to try 
to learn everything I should know. So 
I am specializing in English, in voice- 
management, in matters of taste and in 
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a few other ‘surface things’ like that. 
One can learn a great deal in eight 
months, Eric—when one’s heart is set 
on it.” 

“Rachel, you are a marvel!” 

“Marvel and millstone begin with the 
same letter,” she commented dryly ; then, 
forestalling his contrite interruption, 
she went on: “About three months ago 
Mr. Frayne called here to see you—on 
some club matter, if I remember. He 
stayed and chatted for nearly an hour. 
Next day his wife called. She is a dar- 
ling. I’ve met so many people, through 
her. And they are all so nice to me. I 
sha’n’t be entirely lonely now, when you 
send me away. And I am not going 
back to Crucible City. New York is—” 

A servant, appearing from nowhere 
in particular, announced that the car was 
at the door. Rachel, hand outstretched, 
turned to Yerger. 

“Good night, Eric,” she said kindly. 
“I’m sorry to desert you on your first 
evening here. But—” 

“You’re not going to desert me!” he 
declared, his teeth set. “You’re not go- 
ing to desert me, my wonderful sweet 
heart! Not now or ever, dear! You’re 
not going to the Fraynes’ or anywhere 
else, to dinner. You're going to dine 
here, with me. Alone—with me!” 

She laughed, as at the clamor of a 
spoiled child, and eluded his outflung 
hands. 

“Good night!” she said, moving to- 
ward the door. “Why should I bore my- 
self and disappoint people who like me 
—to amuse a man who wants to get rid 
of me?” 

Eric took an eager step toward her. 
Then, halting, he turned away, his head 
on his breast. , 

“You're right,” he muttered brokenly. 
“You're right. I’ve been a fool. But 
—but good Lord, I’m paying! And I'll 
keep on paying, in heartbreak and in 
lonesomeness—always, if that’s any re- 
venge to you.” 

Blindly he groped his way toward the 
stairs. At their foot, he halted again— 
this time because two arms encircled his 
thick throat. 

“The millstone is around your neck 
once more, husband of mine!” whispered 
a voice in his ear. 


“ Getting Unmarried,” another out-of-the-beaten-path story by Mr. Terhune, next month. 








E came of fighting stock, did 
Baree. His sire was Kazan 
himself—Kazan, the formi- 
dable wolf-dog who had once 
= killed a man in defense of his 
beloved mistress and who had finally 
thrown off his human bondage and gone 
back to the wild. And Baree’s dam was 
Gray Wolf, who had fought a lynx in 
defense of Baree’s older brothers and 
sisters, and had been blinded in the fight. 
When Baree was three weeks old, he 
one day struggled out of the windfall 
where he had been born and got his first 
glimpse of the sun and the forest with- 
out—a primeval forest three hundred 
miles north of the first town. And at 
dawn of the next day Kazan brought 
in a rabbit still kicking and allowed 
Baree to finish the dying creature and 
join the feast that followed. 
So Baree came to understand that to 
eat meant to kill, and 
as other days and 
nights passed, there 
grew in him swiftly 
the hunger for flesh. 
In this he was the 
true wolf. But he 
was magnificently 
black, except for a 
white star on _ his 
breast and a white- 
tipped ear. His fore 
shoulders gave prom- 
ise of being splen- 
didly like Kazan’s, 
and when he _ stood 
up he was like the 
trace-dog. 











OW came the time 
when Baree was 
to face life unaided. 
He was only nine 
weeks old when one 
day he wandered out of sight of the 
windfall and fell afoul of meqogemees, 
a big young owl. The two baby flesh- 
eaters quickly came to blows—or to be 
precise, to the owl’s fastening his beak 
in Baree’s nose and to the wolf-dog’s 
getting a grip on the owl’s leg. Viciously 
they fought, and only when they fell over 
the high bank of a forest stream into a 
deep pool did the battle come to an end. 
Sore and half drowned, Baree strug- 
gled to shore on the side of the stream 
away from the windfall. And when he 
recovered his strength and soyght te 
make his way home again, he only 
wandered farther into the forest. 

For some time Baree kept himself alive 
by catching crawfish. And then came 
his first contact with man. 

_For he wandered into the domain of 
Pierrot the trapper, who since the death 
of the Indian princess who had been 
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his wife, had lived alone with his beau- 
tiful daughter Nepeese—“the Willow.” 

Standing behind a clump of balsam, 
Pierrot and Nepeese caught sight of 
Baree. The trapper raised his rifle, but 
the Willow caught his arm and whis- 
pered: “Let me shoot.” 

With a chuckle Pierrot gave her the 
gun. He counted the whelp already 
dead. A birch sapling deflected the bul- 
let, however, and Baree escaped with a 
slight wound in the leg. His doglike 
yelp of pain, moreover, told Nepeese 
and Pierrot that he was not a true wolf, 
and as he ran off, the Willow forbore 
to fire again. 

But Baree had learned to fear man, 
and he traveled away as rapidly as his 
wound would permit, subsisting meagerly 
on crawfish. An encounter with an aged 
but gigantic snowy owl gave him a hard- 
won battle which raised his spirits some- 

what. Presently he 

came upon Wakayoo 
the black bear fish- 
ing in a stream and 
learned to raid 
Wakayoo’s caches of 
surplus fish. Baree 
also at this time made 
the acquaintance of 
+ Umisk the beaver and 
his many relatives. 
And then one day 

he was caught in a 

blind cafion, along 

with Wakayoo the 
bear, by Nepeese and 

Pierrot. He hid in a 

little cavern under a 

boulder when he saw 

Wakayoo shot by 

Pierrot. And when 

finally Nepeese found 

him there he managed 
to struggle out past 
her and to make his escape. 

A greater peril was in store for him, 
however—and for Pierrot and Nepeese as 
well. For Bush McTaggart, the fur-com- 
pany’s factor in that region, and a power- 
ful, unscrupulous man, had seen Nepeese 
and desired her. Now he was on his way to 
Pierrot’s cabin to demand her of Pierrot. 

Camping the night before his arrival, 
McTaggart set some wire snares in order 
to catch a rabbit for his breakfast. 
Baree happened along that way, ran his 
head into one of the snares and found 
himself caught. So McTaggart found 
him, and recognizing the dog strain in 
him, did not shoot him but beat him al- 
most unconscious—and took him along, 
wrapped in a blanket, to Pierrot’s cabin. 

Next day Pierrot, who had told 
Nepeese about McTaggart, pointed out 
the Factor to her as the latter appeared 
coming down the trail. 


Now you are ready for the story: it begins on the next page. 
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CHAPTER xIlIlI 


1}ROM the window, her face 
F screened by the folds of the 
curtain which she had made 


for it, the Willow saw what 
happened outside. She was not smiling 
now. She was breathing quickly, and 
her body was tensee Bush McTaggart 
paused not a dozen feet from the win- 
dow and shook hands with Pierrot, her 
father. She heard McTaggart’s coarse 
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voice, his boisterous greeting, and then 
she saw him showing Pierrot what he 
carried under his arm. There came to 
her distinctly his explanation of how he 
had caught his captive in a rabbit-snare. 
He unwrapped the blanket. Nepeese 
gave a cry of amazement. In an instant 
she was out beside them. She did not 
look at McTaggart’s red face, blazing 
in its joy and exultation. 

“Tt is Baree!”’ she cried. 

She took the bundle from McTaggart 
and turned to Pierrot. 
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“Tell him that Baree belongs to me,” 
she said. 

She hurried into the cabin. McTag- 
gart looked after her, stunned and 
amazed. Then he looked at Pierrot. A 
man half blind could have seen that 
Pierrot was as amazed as he. Nepeese 
had not spoken to him—the Factor of 
Lac Bain! She had not looked at him! 
And she had taken the dog from him 
with as little concern as though he had 
been a wooden man. The red in his face 
deepened as he stared from Pierrot to 
the door through which she had gone, 
and which she had closed behind her. 

On the floor of the cabin Nepeese 
dropped on her knees and finished un- 
wrapping the blanket. She was not 
afraid of Baree. She had forgotten Mc- 
Taggart. And then, as Baree rolled in 
a limp heap on the floor, she saw his 
half-closed eyes and the dry blood on 
his jaws, and the light left her face 
as swiftly as the sun is shadowed by a 
cloud. 

“Baree,” she cried softly. 


”? 


Baree! 


“Baree— 


She partly lifted him in her two hands. 


Baree’s head sagged. His body was 
numbed until he was powerless to move. 
His legs were without feeling. He could 
scarcely see. But he heard her voice! It 
was the same voice that had come to him 
that day he had felt the sting of the 
bullet, the voice that had pleaded with 
him under the rock! 

The voice of the Willow thrilled 
Baree. It seemed to stir the sluggish 
blood in his veins, and he opened his 
eyes wider and saw again the wonder- 
ful stars that had glowed at him so 
softly the day of Wakayoo’s death. One 
of the Willow’s long braids fell over her 
shoulder, and he smelled again the sweet 
scent of her hair as her hand caressed 
him and her voice talked to him. Then 
she got up suddenly and left him, and he 
did not move while he waited for her. 
In a moment she was back with a basin 
of water and a cloth. Gently she washed 
the blood from his eyes and mouth. And 
still Baree made no move. He scarcely 
breathed. But Nepeese saw the little 
quivers that shot through his body when 
her hand touched him, like electric 
shocks. 
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“He beat you with a club,” she was 
saying, her dark eyes within a foot of 
Baree’s. “He beat you! That man- 
beast !”” 


HERE came an interruption. The 

door opened, and the man-beast 
stood looking down on them, a grin on his 
red face. Instantly Baree showed that he 
was alive. He sprang back from under 
the Willow’s hand with a sudden snarl 
and faced McTaggart. The hair of his 
spine stood up like a brush; his fangs 
gleamed menacingly, and his eyes burned 
like living coals. 

“There is a devil in him,” said 
McTaggart. “He is wild—born of the 
wolf. You must be careful or he will 
take off a hand, ka sakahet!” It was the 
first time he had called her that lover’s 
name in Cree—sweetheart! Her heart 
pounded. She bent her head for a mo- 
ment over her clenched hands, and 
McTaggart—looking down on what he 
thought was her confusion—laid his 
hand caressingly on her hair. From the 
door Pierrot had heard the word, and 
now he saw the caress, and he raised a 
hand as if to shut out the sight of a 
sacrilege. 

“Mon Dieu!” he breathed. 

In the next instant he had given a 
sharp cry of wonder that mingled with 
a sudden yell of pain from McTaggart. 
Like a flash Baree had darted across the 
floor and fastened his teeth in the 
Factor’s leg. They had bitten deep be- 
fore McTaggart freed himself with a 
powerful kick. With an oath he snatched 
his revolver from its holster. The Wil- 
low was ahead of him. With a little cry 
she darted to Baree and caught him in 
her arms. As she looked up at McTag 
gart, her soft, bare throat was within 
a few inches of Baree’s naked fangs. 
Her eyes blazed. 

“Vou beat him!”’ she cried. “He hates 
you—hates you—” 

“Let him go!” called Pierrot in an 
agony of fear. “Mon Dieu! I say let 
him go, or he will tear the life from 
you!” 

“He hates you—hates you — hates 
you—” the Willow was repeating over 
and over again into McTaggart’s startled 
face. Then suddenly she turned to her 
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father. “No, he will not tear the life 
from me,” she cried. “See! It is Baree. 
Did I not tell you that? It is Baree! 
Is it not proof, that he defended me—” 

“From me!” gasped McTaggart, his 
face darkening. 

Pierrot advanced and laid a hand on 
McTaggart’s arm. He was smiling. 

“Let us leave them to fight it out be- 
tween themselves, m’sieu,” he said. 
“They are two little firebrands, and we 
are not safe. If she is bitten—” 

He shrugged his shoulders. A great 
load had been lifted from them suddenly. 
His voice was soft and persuasive. And 
now the anger had gone out of the 
Willow’s face. A coquettish uplift of 
her eyes caught McTaggart, and she 
looked straight at him half smiling, as 
she spoke to her father. 

“I will join you soon, mon pére—you 
and M’sieu the Factor from Lac Bain!” 

There were undeniable little devils in 
her eyes, McTaggart thought—little 
devils laughing full at him as she spoke, 
setting his brain afire and his blood to 
running wildly. ‘Those eyes—full of 
dancing witches! How he would tame 
them and play with them—very soon 
now! He followed Pierrot outside. In 
his exultation he no longer felt the smart 
of Baree’s teeth. 

“T will show you my new cariole that 
I have made for winter, m’sieu,” said 
Pierrot as the door closed behind them. 


H4LF an hour later Nepeese came out 

of the cabin. She could see that 
Pierrot and the Factor had been talking 
about something that had not been pleas- 
ant to her father. His face was strained. 
She caught in his eyes the smolder of fire 
which he was trying to smother, as one 
might smother flames under a blanket. 
McTaggart’s jaws were set, but his eyes 
flared up with pleasure when he saw her. 
She knew what it was about. The Factor 
from Lac Bain had been demanding his 
answer of Pierrot, and Pierrot had been 
telling him what she had insisted upon— 
that he must come to her. And he was 
coming! She turned with a quick beating 
of the heart and hurried down a little 
path. She heard McTaggart’s footsteps 
behind her, and threw the flash of a smile 
over her shoulder. But her teeth were 


set tight. The nails of her fingers were 
cutting into the palms of her hands. 

Pierrot stood without moving. He 
watched them as they disappeared into 
the edge of the forest, Nepeese still a 
few. steps ahead of McTaggart. Out of 
his breast rose a sharp breath. 

“Par les mille cornes du diable!”’ he 
swore softly. “Is it possible—that she 
smiles from her heart at that beast? 
Non! It is impossible. And yet—if it 
is so—” 

One of his brown hands tightened con- 
vulsively about the handle of the knife 
in his belt, and slowly he began to follow 
them. 

McTaggart did not hurry to overtake 
Nepeese. She was following the narrow 
path deeper into the forest, and he was 
glad of that. They would be alone— 
away from Pierrot. He was ten steps 
behind her, and again the Willow smiled 
at him over her shoulder. Her body 
moved sinuously and swiftly. She was 
keeping accurate measurement of the 
distance between them—but McTaggart 
did not guess that this was why she 
looked back every now and then. He was 
satisfied to let her go on. When she 
turned from the narrow trail into a side- 
path that scarcely bore the mark of 
travel, his heart gave an exultant jump. 
If she kept on, he would very soon have 
her alone—a good distance from the 
cabin. The blood ran hot in his face. 
He did not speak to her, through fear 
that she would stop. Ahead of them he 
heard the rumble of water. It was the 
creek running through the chasm. 

Nepeese was making straight for that 
sound. With a little laugh she started 
to run, and when she stood at the edge 
of the chasm, McTaggart was fully fifty 
yards behind her. Twenty feet sheer 
down, there was a deep pool between 
the rock walls, a pool so deep that it 
was like blue ink. She turned to face 
the Factor from Lac Bain. He had 
never looked more like a red beast to her. 
Until this moment she had been un- 
afraid. But now—in an instant—he 
terrified her. Before she could speak 
what she had planned to say, he was at 
her side, and had taken her face between 
his two great hands, his coarse fingers 
twining in the silken strands of her thick 
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With an oath he snatched his revolver from its holster. The Willow was ahead of him. With a little cry she dar 
Baree’s naked fangs. Her eyes blazed. 
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Baree and caught him in her arms. As she looked up at McTaggart, her soft, bare throat, was within a few inches of 
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braids where they fell over her shoulders 
at the neck. 

“Ka sakahet!”’ he cried passionately. 
“Pierrot said you would have an answer 
for me. But I need no answer now. You 
are mine! Mine!” 

She gave a cry. It was a gasping, 
broken cry. His arms were about her like 
bands of iron, crushing her slender body, 
shutting off her breath, turning the 
world almost black for her. She could 
neither struggle nor cry out. She felt 
the hot passion of his lips on her face, 
heard his voice—and then came a mo- 
ment’s f: edom, and air into her 
strangled lungs. Pierrot was calling! 
He had come to the fork in the trail, and 
he was calling the Willow’s name! 

McTaggart’s hot hand came over her 
mouth. 

“Don’t answer,” she heard him say. 

Strength—anger—hatred flared up in 
her, and fiercely she struck the hand 
down. Something in her wonderful eyes 
held McTaggart. They blazed into his 
very soul. 

“Béte noir!” she panted at him, free- 
ing herself from the last touch of his 
hands. “Beast—black beast!’ Her voice 
trembled, and her face flamed. ‘‘See—I 
came to show you my pool—and tell 
you what you wanted to hear—and you— 
you—have crushed me like a beast—like 
a great rock! See—down there—it is 
my pool!” 

She had not planned it like this. She 
had intended to be smiling, even laugh- 
ing, in this moment. But McTaggart 
had spoiled them—her carefully made 
plans! And yet, as she pointed, the 
Factor from Lac Bain looked for an 
instant over the edge of the chasm. And 
then she laughed—laughed as she gave 
him a sudden shove from behind. 

“And that is my answer, M’sieu le 
Facteur from Lac Bain!” she cried 
tauntingly as he plunged headlong into 
the deep pool between the rock walls. 


CHAPTER XIV 


ROM the edge of the open Pierrot 
saw what had happened, and he gave 
a great gasp. He drew back among the 
balsams. This was not a moment for him 
to show himself. While his heart 
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drummed like a hammer, his face was 
filled with joy. 

On her hands and knees the Willow 
was peering over the edge. Bush Mc- 
Taggart had disappeared. He had gone 
down like the great clod he was; the 
water of her pool had closed over him 
with dull splash that was like a chuckle 
of triumph. He appeared now, beating 
out with his arms and legs to keep him 
self afloat, while the Willow’s voice came 
to him in taunting cries. 

“Béte noir! Béte 
Beast—” 

She flung small sticks and tufts of 
earth down at him fiercely; and Mc- 
Taggart, looking up as he gained his 
equilibrium, saw her leaning so far over 
that she seemed about to fall. Her long 
braids hung down into the chasm, gleam- 
ing in the sun; her eyes were laughing 
while her lips taunted him ; he could see 
the flash of her white teeth. 

“Beast! Beast!” 

He began swimming, still looking up 
at her. It was a hundred yards down 
the slow-going current to the beach of 
shale where he could climb out, and a 
half of that distance she followed him, 
laughing, and taunting him, and flinging 
down sticks and pebbles. He noted that 
none of the sticks or stones was large 
enough to hurt him. When at last his 
feet touched bottom, she was gone. 

Swiftly Nepeese ran back over the 
trail, and almost into Pierrot’s arms. She 
was panting and laughing when for a 
moment she stopped. 

“T have given him the answer, 
tawe! He is in the pool!” 

Into the balsams she disappeared like 
a bird. Pierrot made no effort to stop 
her or to follow. 

“Tonnerre de Dieu!” he chuckled— 
and cut straight across for the other trail. 


noir! Beast ! 


Noo- 


NEPEESE was out of breath when she 


reached the cabin. Baree, fastened 
to a table-leg by a babiche thong, 
heard her pause for a moment at the 
door. Then she entered and came 
straight to him. During the half-hour 
of her absence Baree had scarcely moved. 
That half-hour, and the few minutes 
that had preceded it, had made tremen- 
dous impressions upon him. Nature, he- 














redity and instinct were at work, clash- 
ing and readjusting, impinging on him 
a new intelligence—the beginning of a 
new understanding. A swift and savage 
impulse had made him leap at Bush 
McTaggart when the Factor put his 
hand on the Willow’s head. It was not 
reason. It was a hearkening back of the 
dog to that day long ago when Kazan, 
his father, had killed the man-brute in 
the tent, the man-brute who had dared 
to attempt the sacrilege of Thorpe’s 
wife, whom Kazan worshiped. It was 
the dog—and woman. 

And here again it was the woman. She 
had called to the great hidden passion 
that was in Baree and that had come to 
him from Kazan. Of all the living 
things in the world, he knew that he 
must not hurt this creature that appeared 
to him through the door. He trembled 
as she knelt before him again, and up 
through the years came the wild and 
glorious surge of Kazan’s blood, over- 
whelming the wolf, submerging the 
savagery of his birth—and with his head 
flat on the floor he whined softly, and 
wagged his tail. 

Nepeese gave a cry of joy. 

“Baree!”” she whispered, taking his 
head in her hands. “Baree!” 

Her touch thrilled him. It sent little 
throbs through his body, a tremulous 
quivering which she could feel and 
which deepened the glow in her eyes. 
Gently her hand stroked his head and 
his back. It seemed to Nepeese that he 
did not breathe. Under the caress of her 
hand his eyes closed. In another mo- 
ment she was talking to him, and at the 
sound of her voice his eyes shot open. 

“He will come here—that beast !—and 
he will kill us,” she was saying. ‘He 
will kill you because you bit him, Baree. 
Ugh, I wish you were bigger, and 
stronger, so that you could take off his 
head for me!” 

She was untying the dabiche from 
about the table-leg, and under her breath 
she laughed. She was not frightened. It 
was a tremendous adventure—and she 
throbbed with exultation at the thought 
of having beaten the man-beast in her 
own way. She could see him in the pool, 
struggling and beating about like a great 
fish. He was just about crawling out of 
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the chasm now—and she laughed again 
as she caught Baree up under her arm. 

“Oh—oopi-nao—but you are heavy!” 
she gasped. “And yet I must carry you— 
because I am going to run!” 

She hurried outside. Pierrot had not 
come, and she darted swiftly into the 
balsams back of the cabin, with Baree 
hung in the crook of her arm, like a 
sack filled at both ends and tied in the 
middle. He felt like that, too. But he 
still had no inclination to wriggle him- 
self free. Nepeese ran with him until her 
arm ached. Then she stopped and put 
him down on his feet, holding to the end 
of the caribou-skin thong that was tied 
about his neck. She was prepared for 
any lunge he might make to escape. She 
expected that he would make an attempt, 
and for a few moments she watched him 
closely, while Baree, with his feet on 
earth once more, looked about him. And 
then the Willow spoke to him softly. 

“You are not going to run away, Baree. 
Non, you are going to stay with me, and 
we will kill that man-beast if he dares 
do to me again what he did back there.” 
She flung back the loose hair from about 
her flushed face, and for a moment she 
forgot Baree as she thought of that half- 
minute at the edge of the chasm. He was 
looking straight up at her when her 
glance fell on him again. “on, you are 
not going to run away—you are going to 
follow me,” she whispered. ‘‘Come.” 

The babiche string tightened about 
Baree’s neck as she urged him to follow. 
It was like another rabbit-snare, and he 
braced his forefeet and bared his fangs 
just a little. The Willow did not pull. 
Fearlessly she put her hand on his head 
again. From the direction of the cabin 
came a shout, and at the sound of it she 
took Baree up under her arm once more. 

“Béte noir—béte noir!” she called 
back tauntingly, but only loud enough to 
be heard a few yards away. “Go back to 
Lac Bain—owases—you wild beast!” 





TEPEESE began to make her way 

swiftly through the forest. It grew 
deeper and darker, and there were no 
trails. Three times in the next half-hour 
she stopped to put Baree down and rest 
her arm. Each time she pleaded with 
him coaxingly to follow her. The second 
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McTaggart did not hurry to overtake Nepeese. 
She was following the narrow path deeper into 
the forest, and he was glad of that. They 


would be alone—away from Pierrot. 


and third times Baree wriggled and 
wagged his tail, but beyond those demon- 
strations of his satisfaction at the turn 
his affairs had taken he would not go. 
When the string tightened around his 
neck, he braced himself ; once he growled 
—again he snapped viciously at the 
babiche. So Nepeese continued to carry 
him. 


BOOK 
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They came at last into an open. It 
was a tiny meadow in the heart of the 
forest, not more than three or four times 


-..as big as the cabin; underfoot the grass 


was soft and green, and thick with 
™% flowers. Straight through the heart 
of this little trickled a 
streamlet across which the Wil- 
low jumped with Baree under 
her arm, and on the edge of the 
rill was a small wigwam made of 
.freshly cut spruce- and balsam- 
=, boughs. Into her diminutive 
mekewap the Willow thrust 

her head to see that things 

were as she had left them 

yesterday. Then, with a 

long breath of relief, she 
put down her four-legged 
burden and fastened the end 
of the babiche to one of the 
cut spruce-limbs. 

Baree_ burrowed himself 
back into the wall of the wig- 
wam, and with head alert— 
} and eyes wide open—watched 

attentively what happened 

after this. Not a movement 
of the Willow escaped him. 
8 She was _ radiant — and 
.) happy. Her laugh, sweet 
and wild as a bird’s trill, set 

Baree’s heart throbbing with 
a desire to jump about with 
her among the flowers. 

For a time Nepeese seemed 
to forget Baree. Her wild 
blood raced with the joy 
of her triumph over the 

Factor from Lac Bain. She 

saw him again, floundering 
about in the pool — pictured 

him at the cabin now, soaked 
and angry, demanding of mon 
pere where she had gone. And 
mon pere, with a shrug of his shoul 
ders, was telling him that he didn't 
know—that probably she had run off 
into the forest. It did not enter into 
her head that in tricking Bush McTag- 
gart in that way she had played with 
dynamite. She did not foresee the peril 
that in an instant would have stamped 
the wild flush from her face and curdled 
the blood in her veins—did not guess 
that McTaggart had become for her a 
deadlier menace than ever. 


oasis 
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For now—now the Factor had held 
her in his arms; he had felt the wild 
throb of her breast, the warm softness 
of her lips and face, the silken thrill 
of her hair—and they had stirred the 
fires in him to furnace-heat. Nepeese 
knew that he was angry. But what had 
she to fear? Mon pére would be angry 
too, if she told him what had happened 
at the edge of the chasm. But she would 
not tell him. He might kill the beast 
from Lac Bain. A factor was great. 
But Pierrot, her father, was greater. It 
was an unlimited faith in her, born of 
her mother. Perhaps even now Pierrot 
was sending him back to Lac Bain, tell- 
ing him that his business was there. But 
she would not return to the cabin to 
see. She would wait here. Mon pére 
would understand—-and he knew where 
to find her when the beast was gone. 
But it would have been such fun to 
throw sticks at him as he went! 


FTER a little, Nepeese returned 
to Baree. She brought him water 
and gave him a piece of raw fish. For 
hours they were alone, and with each 


hour there grew stronger in Baree the 
desire to follow the girl in every move- 
ment she made, to crawl close to her 
when she sat down, to feel the touch 
of her dress, of her hand—and hear 
her voice. But he did not show this 
desire. He was still a little savage of 
the forests—a four-footed barbarian 
born half of a wolf and half of a dog; 
and he lay still. With Umisk he would 
have played. With. Oohoomisew he 
would have fought. At Bush McTaggart 
he would have bared his fangs, and 
buried them deep when the chance came. 
But the girl was different. Like the 
Kazan of old, he had begun to worship. 

If the Willow had freed Baree, he 
would not have run away. If she had 
left him, he would possibly have fol- 
lowed her—at a distance. His eyes were 
never away from her. He watched her 
build a small fire and cook a piece of 
the fish. He watched her eat her din- 
ner. It was quite late in the afternoon 
when she came and sat down close to 
him, with her lap full of flowers which 
she twined in the long, shining braids 
of her hair. Then, playfully, she began 


beating Baree with the end of one of 
these braids. He shrank under the soft 
blows, and with that low, birdlike 
laughter in her throat, Nepeese drew 
his head into her lap where the scatter 
of flowers lay. She talked to him. Her 
hand stroked his head. Then it remained 
still, so near that he wanted to thrust 
out his warm red tongue and caress it. 
He breathed in the flower-scented per- 
fume of it—and lay as if dead. It was 
a glorious moment. Nepeese, looking 
down on him, could not see that he was 
breathing. 

There came an interruption. It was 
the snapping of a dry stick. Through 
the forest Pierrot had come with the 
stealth of a cat, and when they looked 
up, he stood at the edge of the open 
Baree knew that it was not Bush McTag- 
gart. But it was a man-beast! Instantly 
his body stiffened under the Willow’s 
hand. He drew back slowly and cau- 
tiously from her lap, and as Pierrot 
advanced, Baree snarled. The next in- 
stant Nepeese had risen and had run 
to Pierrot. The look in her father’s 
face alarmed her. 

“What has happened, mon pére?” she 
cried. 

Pierrot shrugged his shoulders. 

“Nothing, ma Nepeese—except that 
you have roused a thousand devils in 
the heart of the Factor from Lac Bain, 
and that—” 

He stopped as he saw Baree,. and 
pointed at him. 

“Last night when M’sieu the Factor 
caught him in a snare, he bit M’sieu’s 
hand. M’sieu’s hand is swollen twice 
its size, and I can see his blood turning 
black. It is pechipoo.” 

“Pechipoo!” gasped Nepeese. 

She looked into Pierrot’s eyes. They 
were dark, and filled with a sinister 
gleam—a flash of exultation, she 
thought. 

“Yes, it is the blood-poison,” said 
Pierrot. A gleam of cunning shot into 
his eyes as he looked over his shoulder. 
and nodded. “I have hidden the medi- 
cine—and told him there is no time to 
lose in getting ,back to Lac Bain. And 
he is afraid—that devil! He is waiting 
With that blackening hand, he is afraid 
to start back alone—and so I go with 
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him. And—listen, ma Nepeese. We will 
be away by sundown, and there is 
something you must know before I go.” 

Baree saw them there, close together 
in the shadows thrown by the tall spruce 
trees. He heard the low murmur of 
their voices—chiefly of Pierrot’s, and at 
last he saw Nepeese put her two arms 
up around the man-beast’s neck, and 
then Pierrot went away again into the 
forest. He thought that the Willow 
would never turn her face toward him 
after that. For a long time she stood 
looking in the direction which Pierrot 
had taken. And when after a time she 
turned and came back to Baree, she did 
not look like the Nepeese who had been 
twining flowers in her hair. The 
laughter was gone from her face and 
eyes. She knelt down beside him and 
with sudden fierceness she cried: 

“It is pechipoo, Baree! It was you— 
you—who put the poison in his blood. 
And I hope he dies! For I am afraid— 
afraid!” 

She shivered. 

Perhaps it was in this moment that 


the Great Spirit of things meant Baree | 


to understand—that at last it was given 
him to comprehend that his day had 
dawned, that the rising and the setting 
of his sun no longer existed in the 
sky but in this girl whose hand rested 
on his head. He whined softly, and 
inch by inch he dragged himself nearer 
to her until again his head rested in the 
hollow of her lap. 


CHAPTER XV 


FOR a long time after Pierrot left 

them the Willow did not move from 
where she had seated herself beside 
Baree. It was at last the deepening 
shadows and a near rumble in the sky 
that roused her from the fear of the 
things Pierrot had told her. When she 
looked up, black clouds were massing 
slowly over the open space above the 
spruce-tops. Darkness was falling. In 
the whisper of the wind and the dead 
stillness of the thickening gloom there 
was the sullen brewing of storm. To- 
night there would be no glorious sunset. 
There would be no twilight hour in 
which to follow the trail, no moon, no 
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stars—and unless Pierrot and the Factor 
were already on their way, they would 
not start in the face of the pitch black- 
ness that would soon shroud the land 

Nepeese shivered and rose to her feet. 
For the first time Baree got up, and 
he stood close at her side. Above them 
a lightning-flash cut-the clouds like a 
knife of fire, followed in an instant by a 
terrific crash of thunder. Baree shrank 
back as if struck a blow. He would have 
slunk into the shelter of the brush wall 
of the wigwam, but there was something 
about the Willow as he looked at her 
which gave him confidence. The thunder 
crashed again. But he retreated no 
farther. His eyes were fixed on Nepeese. 

She steod straight and slim in that 
gathering gloom riven by the lightning, 
her beautiful head thrown back, her lips 
parted and her eyes glowing with an 
almost eager anticipation—a sculptured 
goddess welcoming with bated breath 
the onrushing forces of the heavens. 
Perhaps it was because she was born 
on a night of storm. Many times 
Pierrot and the dead princess-mother 
had told her that—how on the night 
she had come into the world the crash 
of thunder and the flare of lightning 
had made the hours an inferno, how the 
streams had burst over their banks and 
the stems of ten thousand forest trees 
had snapped in its fury—and the beat of 
the deluge on their cabin roof had 
drowned the sound of her mother’s pain, 
and of her own first babyish cries. 

On that night, it may be, the Spirit 
of Storm was born in Nepeese. She 
loved to face it, as she was facing it 
now. It made her forget all things but 
the splendid might of nature; her half- 
wild soul thrilled to the crash and fire 
of it; often she had reached up her — 
bare arms and laughed with joy as the 
deluge burst about her. Even now she 
might have stood there in the little open 
until the rain fell, if a whine from 
Baree had not turned her. As the first 
big drops struck with the dull thud of 
leaden bullets about them, she went with 
him into the balsam shelter. 

Once before, Baree had passed 
through a night of terrible storm—the 
night he had hidden himself under a 
reot and saw the tree riven by light- 
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ning; but now he had company, and 
the warmth and soft pressure of the 
Willow’s hand on his head and neck 
filled him with a strange courage. He 
growled softly at the crashing thunder. 
He wanted to snap at the lightning- 
flashes. Under her hand Nepeese felt 
the stiffening of his body, and in a mo- 
ment of uncanny stillness she heard the 
sharp, uneasy click of his teeth. Then 
the rain fell. 

It was not like other rains Baree had 
known. It was an inundation sweeping 
down out of the blackness of the skies. 


373 
rolled far to the east, and the lightning 
died away into distant and intermittent 
flashings. Even after that the rain fell 
for another hour. Then it stopped as 
suddenly as it had begun. 

With a laughing gasp Nepeese rose 
to her feet. The water gurgled in her 
moccasins as she walked out into the 
open. She paid no attention to Baree— 
and he followed her. Across the open 
in the tree-tops the last of the storm- 
drifting away. A star 


clouds were 


shone—then another; and the Willow 
stood watching them as they appeared 


In September, when he was six months old, Baree 
was almost as large as Gray Wolf—big-boned, 
long-fanged, with a deep chest, and jaws that 
could already crack a bone as if it were a stick. 


Within five minutes the interior of the 
balsam shelter was a shower-bath—half 
an hour of that torrential downpour, and 
Nepeese was soaked to the skin. The 
water ran in little rivulets down her 
back and breast; it trickled in tiny 
streams from her drenched braids and 
dropped from her long lashes, and the 
blanket under her was wet as a mop. To 
Baree it was almost as bad as his near- 
drowning in the stream after his fight 
with Papayuchisew, and he snuggled 
closer and closer under the sheltering 
arm of the Willow. It seemed an in- 
terminable time before the thunder 


until there were so many she could not 
longer black. A won- 
open after 


count. It was no 
derful starlight flooded the 
the inky gloom of the storm. 


TEPEESE 
N ] 


Jaree. He was standing clear and 
unleashed, with freedom on all sides of 
Yet he did not run. He was wait- 
ing, wet as a water-rat, with his 
on her expectantly. Nepeese made a 
movement toward him, and hesitated. 

“No, you will not run away, Baree. 
I will leave you free. And now we must 
have a fire!” 


looked down. and = saw 


him. 
eves 
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A fire! Anyone but Pierrot might 
have said that she was crazy. Not a 
stem or twig in the forest that was not 
dripping! They could hear the trickle 
of running water all about them. 

“A fire,” she said again. “Let us 
hunt for the wuskwi, Baree.” 

With her wet clothes clinging to her 
tightly, she was like a slim shadow as 
she crossed the soggy open and buried 
herself among the forest trees. Baree 
still followed. She went straight to a 
birch-tree that she had located that day 
and began tearing off the loose bark. An 
armful of this bark’ she carried close to 
the wigwam, and on it she heaped load 
after load of wet wood until she had a 
great pile. From a bottle in the wigwam 
she secured a dry match, and at the first 
touch of its tiny flame the birch-bark 
flared up like paper soaked in oil. Half 
an hour later the Willow’s fire—if there 
had been no forest walls to hide it— 
could have been seen at the cabin a mile 
away. Not until it was blazing a dozen 
feet into the air did she cease putting 
wood on it. Then she drove sticks into 
the soft ground and over these sticks 
stretched the blanket out to dry. After 
that she began to undress. 

Naked she stood in the red glow of 
the fire. She was wonderfully slim and 
wonderfully white—beautiful as a sea- 
nymph that had come for a breathing 
spell up out of the green of the ocean, 
and for a space she flung back her head 
and stretched up her arms, as if high 
up among the stars there were some 
spirit to which she was mutely beckon- 
ing. And then, as Baree watched her, 
and the warmth of the fire drew little 
clouds of steam out of her clothing, she 
unbraided her drenched hair. A marvel- 
ous garment of shimmering jet, it un- 
dulated about her body, hiding her to 
the knees except when the firelight 
caught the soft gleam of her arms and 
breast as she billowed it about her that 
it might more quickly dry. 

The rain had cooled the air, and the 
tonic of it—laden with the breath of 
the balsam and spruce—set the Willow’s 
blood dancing in her veins. She forgot 
the discomfort of the deluge. She forgot 
the Factor from Lac Bain, and what 
Pierrot had told her. After all, she 
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was a bird of the forests, wild with 
the sweet wildness of the flowers under 
her bare feet—and in the glory of these 
wonderful hours that had followed the 
storm she could see nothing and think 
of nothing that might harm her. She 
danced about Baree, tossing her sea of 
hair about her, her naked body shim- 
mering in and out of it, her eyes aglow, 
her lips laughing in her unreasoning hap- 
piness—the happiness of being alive, of 
drinking into her lungs the perfumed 
air of the forest, of seeing the stars and 
the wonderful sky above her. She 
stopped before Baree, and cried laugh- 
ingly at him, holding out her arms: 

“Ahe, Baree—if you could only 
throw off your skin as easily as I have 
thrown off my clothes!” 

She drew a deep breath, and her eyes 
shone with a sudden inspiration. Slowly 
her mouth formed into a round red O, 
and leaning still nearer to Baree, she 
whispered : 

“It will be deep—and sweet to- 
night. Ninga—yes—we will go!” 

She called to him softly as she slipped 
on her wet moccasins and followed the 
creek into the forest. A hundred yards 
from the open she came to the edge of a 
pool. It was deep and full to-night, 
three times as big as it had been before 
the storm. She could hear the gurgle 
and inrush of water. On its ruffled sur- 
face the stars shone. For a moment or 
two she stood poised on a rock with the 
cool depths half a dozen feet below her. 
Then she flung back her hair and shot 
like a slim white arrow through the star- 
light. 

Baree saw her go. He heard the 
plunge of her body. For half an hour 
he lay flat and still, close to the edge 
of the pool, and watched her. Sometimes 
she was just under him, floating silently, 
her hair forming a cloud darker than 
the water about her; again she was cut- 
ting over the surface almost as swiftly 
as the otters he had seen—and then 
with a sudden plunge she would dis- 
appear, and Baree’s heart would quicken 
its pulse as he waited for her. Once 
she was gone a long time. He whined 
He knew she was not like the beaver 
and the otter, and he was filled with an 
immense relief when she came up. 






















So their first night passed—storm, the 
cool, deep pool, the big fire; and later, 
when the Willow’s clothes and _ the 
blanket had dried, a few hours’ sleep. 
At dawn they returned to the cabin. 
It was a cautious approach. There was 
no smoke coming from the chimney. The 
door was closed. Pierrot and 

Bush McTaggart were 
gone. 


CHAPTER XVI 


T was the begin- 

ning of August 
—the Flying-up 
Moon — when 
Pierrot re- 
turned from 
Lac Bain, and 
in three days 
more it would i 
be the Wil- 
low’s seventeenth 
birthday. He 
brought back 
with him many 
things for Nepeese 
—tribbons for her 
hair, real shoes, 
which she wore 
at times like the 
two Englishwomen . 
at Nelson House, 
and chief glory of 
all, some wonderful 
red cloth for a dress. 
In the three winters 
she had spent at the 
Mission these women i 
had made much of *y—y¥ 
Nepeese. They had " 
taught her to sew as 
well as to spell and 
read and pray, and at 
times there came to the 
Willow a compelling 
desire to do as they 
did. 

So for three days Nepeese worked 
hard on her new dress, and on her birth- 
day she stood before Pierrot in a fashion 
that took his breath away. She had 
piled her hair in great glowing masses 
and coils on the crown of her head, as 
Yvonne, the younger of the English- 






The Willow rose slowly to 
her feet and looked at Pierrot. F 
Her eyes were big and dark and stab at his heart, “she 
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women, had taught her, and in the rich 
jet of it had half buried a vivid sprig 
of the crimson fire-flower. Under this, 
and the glow in her eyes, and the red 
flush of her lips and cheeks, came the 
wonderful red dress, fitted 

to the slim and sinu- 

ous beauty of her 
form—as the stvle 
had been two win- 
ters ago at Nelson 
House. And under 
the dress, which 
reached just be- 
low the knees,— 
Nepeese had quite 
forgotten the 
proper length, 

or else her ma- 
terial had run 
out,—came_ the 
coup de maitre 

of her toilet, 
real stockings 
and the wonder- 
ful shoes 

with high 
heels! She was 

a vision before 
which the gods of 
the forests might 
have felt their hearts 
stop beating. Pierrot 
turned her round and 
round without a word, 
but smiling; but when 
she left him, followed 
by Baree, and limping 
a little in the tightness 
of her shoes, the smile 
faded from his face. 
leaving it cold and star- 
rf ing. 
e ‘Von Dieu,’ he whis- 
pered to himself in 
French, with a thought 
that was like a_ sharj} 


yr? 


steady, “I am not going, mon pere! is not of her mother’s 


blood—anon. Itis French 
She is—yes—like an angel.” 

There was a change in Pierrot. Dur- 
ing the three days of her dressmaking 
Nepeese had been quite too excited to 
notice this change, and Pierrot had tried 
to keep it from her. He had been away 
ten days on the trip to Lac Bain, and 
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he brought back to Nepeese the joyous 
news that M’sieu McTaggart was very 
sick with pechipoo—the blood-poison— 
news that made the Willow clap her 
hands and laugh happily. But he knew 
that the Factor would get well, and that 
he would come again to their cabin on 
the Gray Loon. And when next time he 
came— 

It was when he was thinking of this 
that his face grew cold and hard, and 
his eyes burned. And he was thinking 
of it on this her birthday, even as her 
laughter floated to him like a song. Dieu, 
in spite of her seventeen years, she was 
nothing but a child—a baby! She could 
not guess his horrible visions. And the 
dread of awakening her for all time 
from that beautiful childhood kept him 
from telling her the whole truth so that 
she might have understood fully and 
completely. Mon, it should not be that. 
His soul beat with a great and gentle 
love. He, Pierrot Du Quesne, would do 
the watching. And she should laugh 
and sing and play—and have no share 
in the black forebodings that had come 
to spoil his life. 

On this day there came up from the 
south MacDonald, the government map- 
maker. He was gray and grizzled, with 
a great, free laugh and a clean heart. 
Two days he remained with Pierrot. 
He told Nepeese of his daughters at 
home, of their mother, whom he wor- 
shiped more than anything else on earth 
and before he went on in his quest of 
the last timber-line of Banksian pine, he 
took pictures of the Willow as he had 
first seen her on her birthday: her hair 
piled in glossy coils and masses, her red 
dress, the high-heeled shoes. He carried 
the negatives on with him, promising 
Pierrot that he would get a picture back 
in some way. Thus fate works in its 
strange and apparently innocent ways as 
it spins its webs of tragedy. 








OR many weeks after this there fol- 
lowed tranquil days on the Gray 


Loon. They were wonderful days for 
Baree. At first he was suspicious of 
Pierrot. After a little he tolerated him, 


and at last accepted him as a part of the 
cabin—and Nepeese. It was the Willow 
whose shadow he became. Pierrot noted 
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the attachment with the deepest satis 
faction. 

“Ah, in a few months more, if he 
should leap at the throat of M’sieu the 
Factor—” he said to himself one day. 

In September, when he was six months 
old, Baree was almost as large as Gray 
Wolf—big-boned, long-fanged, with a 
deep chest, and jaws that could already 
crack a bone as if it were a stick. 
He was with Nepeese whenever and 
wherever she moved. They swam to- 
gether in the two pools—the pool in the 
forest and the pool between the chasm 
walls. At first it alarmed Baree to see 
Nepeese dive from the rock wall over 
which she had pushed McTaggart, but 
at the end of a month she had taught 
him to plunge after her through that 
twenty feet of space. 

It was late in August when Baree saw 
the first of his kind outside of Kazan 
and Gray Wolf. During the summer 
Pierrot allowed his dogs to run at large 
on a small island in the center of a lake 
two or three miles away, and twice a 
week he netted fish for them. On one of 
these trips Nepeese accompanied him 
and took Baree with her. Pierrot car- 
ried his long caribou-gut whip. He ex- 
pected a fight. But there was none. 
Baree joined the pack in their rush for 
fish, and ate with them. This pleased 
Pierrot more than ever. 

“He will make a great sledge-dog, 
he chuckled. “It is best to leave him for 
a week with the pack, ma Nepeese.” 

Reluctantly Nepeese gave her consent. 
While the dogs were still at their fish, 
they started homeward. Their canoe 
had stolen well out before Baree dis- 
covered the trick they had played on 
him. Instantly he leaped into the water 
and swam after them—and the Willow 
helped him into the canoe. 

Early in September a passing Indian 
brought Pierrot word of Bush McTag- 
gart. The Factor had been very sick. He 
had almost died from the blood-poison, 
but ‘he was well now. With the first ex- 
hilarating tang of autumn in the air a 
new dread oppressed Pierrot. But at 
present he said nothing of what was in 
his mind to Nepeese. The Willow had 
almost forgotten the Factor from Lac 
Bain, for the glory and thrill of wilder- 
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ness autumn was in her blood. She went 
on long trips with Pierrot, helping him 
to blaze out the new trap-lines that 
would be used when the first snows came. 
and on these journeys she was always 
accompanied by Baree. 

Most of Nepeese’s spare hours she 
spent in training him for the sledge. She 
began with a babiche string and a stick. 
It was a whole day before she could in- 
duce Baree to drag this stick without 
turning at every other step to snap and 
growl at it. Then she fastened another 
length of babiche to him, and made him 
drag two sticks. Thus little by little 
she trained him to-the sledge-harness, 
until at the end of a fortnight he was 
tugging heroically at anything she had 
a mind to fasten him to. Pierrot brought 
home two of the dogs from the island, 
and Baree was put into training with 
these, and helped to drag the empty 
sledge. Nepeese was delighted. On the 
day the first light snow fell she clapped 
her hands and cried to Pierrot: 

“By midwinter I will have him the 
finest dog in the pack, mon pére!” 

This was the time for Pierrot to say 
what was in his mind. He smiled. 
Diantre—would not that beast the 
Factor fall into the very devil of a rage 
when he found how he had _ been 
cheated! And yet— 

He tried to make his voice quiet and 
commonplace. 

“T am going to send you down to the 
school at Nelson House again this win- 
ter, ma chéric,’ he said. “Baree will help 
draw you down on the first good snow.” 

The Willow was tying a knot in 
Baree’s babiche, and she rose slowly to 
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her feet and looked at Pierrot. Her eyes 
were big and dark and steady. 
“T am not going, mon péere!”’ 


T was the first time Nepeese had ever 

said that to Pierrot—in just that way 
It thrilled him. And he could scarcely 
face the look in her eyes. He was not 
good at bluffing. She saw what was in 
his face; it seemed to him that she was 
reading what was in his mind, and that 
she grew a little taller as she stood there 
Certainly her breath came quicker, and 
he could see the throb of her breast 
Nepeese did not wait for him to gather 
speech. 

“T am not going!’’ she repeated with 
even greater finality, and bent again over 
Baree. 

With a shrug of his shoulders Pierrot 
watched her. After all, was he not glad? 
Would his heart not have turned sick 
if she had been happy at the thought of 
leaving him? He moved to her side and 
with great gentleness laid a hand on her 
glossy head. Up from under it the 
Willow smiled at him. Between them 
they heard the click of Baree’s jaws as 
he rested his muzzle on the Willow’s 
arm. For the first time in weeks the 
world seemed suddenly filled with sun- 
shine for Pierrot. When he went back 
to the cabin he held his head higher. 
Nepeese would not leave him! He 
laughed softly. He rubbed his hands 
together. His fear of the Factor from 
Lac Bain was gone. From the cabin door 
he looked back at Nepeese and Baree. 

“The Saints be blessed!” he mur- 
mured. ‘Now—now—it is Pierrot Du 
Quesne who knows what to do!” 


But Pierrot did not know what to do when, a little later, the vengeful 
Factor’s plot was put in motion against him and his. Don’t fail 
to read about this dramatic situation, and about Baree’s 
big part in it, in the next installment of ‘‘A Son 
of Kazan,’’ in the July issue of The 
Red Book Magazine—on 
sale June 23rd. 
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HAGBARK JONES, his mat 

of hair and his tangled beard 
emphasized by the light from 
his two gasoline torches, stood 
on the small fore-deck of his house- 
boat Euripides, delivering his renowned 
anatomical lecture to several hundred in- 
habitants of Galendale, Iowa. 

“And then we come to the lungs, 
ladies and gents,” he shouted, “which 
is two in number—viz. and namely: the 
right lung, which pumps air into the 
héart and other vitals, causing the pulse ; 
and secondly the left lung, which pumps 
it out again, causing the repulse, et 
cetera.” 

There may have been a time when 
Shagbark Jones knew no better than this, 
but the shrewd old charlatan even now 
amused himself by running into his ana- 
tomical lectures whatever mixture of 
nonsensical fake-anatomy his quaint 
mind could conceive. From his rostrum 
he delighted, and dared, to announce 
facts that even a child would doubt. 
This was but part of his system, which 
included his mop of tangled hair, his 
bare feet, his faded blue trousers and 
his air of being the laziest, worst-soiled 
tramp in the Mississippi Valley. A folk 
that still placed greater faith in an 
evangelist who chewed tobacco and, on 
occasion, swore like a trooper than in 











cooler. 


one too neatly groomed was apt to place 
greater faith in Shagbark because he was 
rough and ignorant than in a Shagbark 
trimmed, grammared and educated. 

The two days and nights Shagbark 
had been holding forth on the levee had 
been days and nights of good business. 
Shagbark Oil and Shagbark Liniment 
had been bought eagerly. 

The picture, as Shagbark Jones waved 
his big fist in the air, was a striking one. 
The smoky yellow glare of the two gaso- 
line torches threw a glow on his face 
and on the faces of the two or three 
hundred men, women and_ children 
standing on the sand before him. Seated 
behind him, Black Pete, the giant negro 
crew of the Euripides, looked like cop- 
per as he softly tuned his banjo; and 
Orlando, the cook, who took part in the 
Grand Musical Entertainment with a 
guitar, looked like a shriveled apple. 

The Euripides was bow-on to the 
shore, and against the fore-wall of the 
cabin of the boat hung two creased and 
soiled charts; one was an astrological 
chart, and the other showed the huge 
phrenological head with its States and 
territories divided one from another by 
red lines. To the right of the houseboat 
the rounded bow of the ferryboat 
Mamie C. came close, so that half a 
hundred men and boys sat on the rail 
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on your pantry shelf, and enjoy them every day. 
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or stood on the deck as if these were 
reserved places. Some twelve feet to the 
left of the Euripides the stern wheel of 
the steamer Bessie Dalton protruded, 
and even on this one or two boys were 
perched. In the space between the house- 
boat and the Bessie Dalton the water 
of the river slapped the sand in little 
ripples, and these reflected here and 
there the glow of the torches. 

Behind the crowd on the shore one or 
two buggies stood. To one side was a 
pile of freshly unrafted lumber, also 
used as seats, giving the air a pleasant 
odor of cut pine. Still beyond these 
the lights of the front street glowed 
yellowly, and two or three arc-lights at 
the corners of the streets gave a greenish- 
blue light, sputtering to red now and 
then because of faulty carbons. Around 
these lights innumerable bugs flitted with 
an occasional great moth or a_ bat. 
Under the torches on the Euripides quite 
a few thousands of half-burned moths 
and bugs had fallen. Now and then 
Orlando slapped the bald spot on the 
top of his head; there were mosquitoes 
in plenty. 

“And now, ladies and gents,” shouted 
Shagbark, “since I’ve told you all the 
parts of anatomy into the human frame 
or carcass, and how each and every part 
gets pain- and ache-ful, what has na- 
ture (aided by man) done to relieve 
them conditions? I have here—” 

He bent down to take up a bottle of 
Shagbark Oil, and as his face neared 
Orlando’s face, he winked and whis- 
pered: 

“Goin’ to do a grand business to- 
night, Orlando; dod whix it if we aint!” 

“Regular Samuel J. Slathers of busi- 
ness,” cooed Orlando. ‘“She’s goin’ to 
be the Etern-u-el J. Best night you ever 
had, Shagbark !” 

“Ves, ladies and gents,”’ shouted Shag- 
bark as he held a bottle of Shagbark 
Oil high above his head. “I have here 
a remedy and cure for each and every 
ache and pain. Compounded right on 
this boat by Shagbark Jones according 
to directions handed down to him from 
the days of Pharaoh, and sold for only 
one dollar a—” 

He stopped to look down at the open 
space between his deck and the wheel 
of the Bessie Dalton. Urged by the final 
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three or four oar-strokes, a heavy, flat- 
bottomed skiff had glided in, running 
her nose well up on the sand, and the 
man at the oars straightened his back 
and caught his oar-blades in the farther 
oarlocks. He arose and stepped stiffly 
out of the boat and bent to pull the 
craft still farther upon the shore, but 
a dozen hands did this for him. The 
stern of the boat was in the black shadow 
cast by the cabin of Shagbark’s boat, but 
the full glow of the torches fell on 
something stretched across the seats of 
the skiff; and that something was the 
dripping body of a dead man! 


IKE flame through dry grass the 

word spread through the crowd: 
“Ben Bratman—it’s his body—he 
drowned himself!” 

In an instant Shagbark Jones was for- 
gotten. As if pushed from behind, the 
crowd moved forward, crowding around 
the skiff. For a moment Shagbark held 
the bottle of Shagbark Oil aloft; then 
he lowered his arm and stood idly look- 
ing down upon the skiff. He touched 
one of the torches with his hand, swing- 
ing it outward a few inches, and the 
light showed two more men in the stern 
of the skiff, and a smaller, lighter skiff 
floating behind, held by a rope. As the 
light fell on them, the two men were 
arising from their seat, preparing to 
come forward. Shagbark held the torch 
so they could see where they were step- 
ping. He knew there would be no deal- 
ing in Shagbark Oil that night. Death 
has a greater interest than anatomy. 

The shock had come to Galendale this 
very morning and was still fresh news, 
having been increased by the three col- 
umns in the local evening paper. About 
nine in the morning the rumor—soon 
attested—spread through the town. Ben 
Bratman, for six years town treasurer 
was short in his accounts and had 
“skipped out.” It was said that he was 
short three thousand dollars. This 
amount grew as the day lengthened ; the 
evening paper stated that his books 
were being examined and that it was 
known he was short five thousand dol 
lars. How much more the shortage 
might be would be known in time 
Seemingly Ben Bratman had planned 
his flight well, the paper said. The 
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police were using every effort to trace 
him, but thus far had no news. of him. 

Shagbark had read the newspaper ac- 
count carefully, for if there was a trace 
of mystery, he meant to make use of it. 
It was not vainly he called himself the 
Mystery Man, for it was known up and 
down the big river that the old faker, 
Shagbark Jones, could solve mysteries. 
Where local police and imported de- 
tectives failed, Shagbark had succeeded. 
Although, like the charlatan he was, he 
wrapped his shrewd detective-work in 
cheap mystery and used it only to adver- 
tise himself that he might sell more 
Shagbark Oil and Shagbark Liniment, 
there was no question that he had the 
detective mind, and he was always alert 
for opportunities. A mystery solved 
was a better advertisement for his nos- 
trums than were a hundred cures. 

The Ben Bratman case was, however, 
no mystery. He had stolen the money,— 
that was beyond doubt,—and he had 
fled. Nothing in Shagbark’s mystery- 
solving system had to do with seeking 
those who fled. 

Ben Bratman had gambled a little, 


the newspaper said. It was not known 
how much of the stolen town funds had 


gone in this way. Many young fellows 
in the town played a mild poker-game, 
and it had not been known that Brat- 
man had ever lost or won much; if he 
played a stiff game, he had played it 
with other than has usual opponents. 

Other than this, the newspaper could 
offer no particular light on any ex- 
travagances of Ben Bratman. He drank 
a little whisky, and this looked bad in a 
prohibition town, but was by no means 
an unusual matter. The newspaper said 
in so many words: “But this is not as 
unusual as most of our citizens imagine.” 
Ben Bratman dressed neatly but not ex- 
travagantly; the newspaper said: “In 
his neat black he was a well-known 
figure on our streets.” The conclusion 
drawn was that Ben Bratman had prob- 
ably lost more at cards and dice than 
was known, and that his losses had ex- 
tended over a long time. Perhaps, the 
paper suggested, he had gambled in 
grain. 

Ben Bratman had lived cheaply 
enough, having a room at Mrs. Calway’s 
boarding-house. The night of his dis- 
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appearance—last night—he had come in 
about ten o’clock and, after taking a 
big drink of ice-water from the silver 
pitcher on the table in the dining-room, 
beside which Mrs. Calway was sewing, 
he had gone to his room. That was the 
last seen of him. The discovery of his 
defalcation had been made about eight 
in the morning, and easily, because his 
last thefts had been crudely hidden on 
his books. They were apparent almost 
at a glance. A discovery made by the 
janitor of the town hall probably has- 
tened the final discovery by an hour or 
two. He had found the door of the 
treasurer’s safe standing open. 

If anything had been needed to arouse 
the janitor’s suspicion, the reason for 
his being there so early was sufficient. 
He had been asked to come down early 
and get his sweeping and dusting done 
an hour or so ahead of time because Mr. 
Miltoun’s lawyer was to be there at 
eight. The reason Mr. Miltoun’s law- 
yer was to be in the treasurer’s office 
was predicated on one of those events 
that so often lead to the exposure of 
defaulting officials—there was to be a 
change of bondsmen. Old Jed Rossiter, 
who had been one of Ben Bratman’s two 
bondsmen, had lost most of his money 
in what the newspaper referred to as 
“the Rossiter crash,”—probably an event 
well known to Galendale,—and the 
authorities felt he should be replaced by 
another. Mr. Miltoun, of the flour-mill, 
had consented readily enough but had 
suggested that his lawyer be permitted 
to make a hurried examination of Brat- 
man’s accounts. It was for this that 
Bratman had promised to be at the 
office unusually early. It was in fear of 
what the examination would 
that he had, seemingly, gone to the. 
office in the dead of night, taken what 
tax-money happened to be in the safe 
and fled. 

And now Ben 
skiff a dead man! 


disclose 


Bratman lay in the 


F the three men in the heavier skiff, 

—the lighter one was empty,—two 
were men of the town, Mack Green and 
Wenty Carter. The third man, he who 
had first stepped out of the skiff, was 
Henry House. For reasons obvious to 
any village wit, he was known about 
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NO MYSTERY 





His two com- 
panions were al- 
ready answering 
questions and 
volunteering in- 
formation in the 
excited, gabbling 
fashion of men 
suddenly impor- 
tant. 

“He was float- 
ing under water 
just off the west 
side of Twin 
Island,’ Mack 
Green explained. 
“We come along 
just about dusk, 
in our skiff—had 
been up to the 
dam, fishing — 
went up befor« 
daylight this 
morning. And we 
come around the 
end of Twin 
Island, and there 
was Chicken 
Coop pulling the 
body out of the 
water.” 

“Hen had been 
rowing up to his 
shack,” Wenty 
Carter broke in, 
“and saw _ the 





Shagbark stopped to look down at the open space between his deck and the wheel body under water 


of the Bessie Dalton. Urged by the final three or four oar-strokes, a heavy, 
flat-bottomed skiff had glided in, running her nose well up on the sand. The 
man at the oars stepped stiffly out of the boat and bent to pull the craft 


there, right 
alongside the 


still farther upon the shore, but a dozen hands did this for him. Island, where 


town as Chicken Coop, his rightful name 
suggesting this playful nickname as a 
satisfying variation of Hen House. In 
stature he was almost a giant, and in a 
fight he might have been a match for 
Black Pete, for his arms were long and 
his hands like steel. As the willing 
hands of the dozen men nearest the skiff 
pulled the craft farther on shore, Hen 
House straightened his rounded back 
and wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead with the back of one hand. 
He looked up at Shagbark; their eyes 
met for an instant. Hen House let his 
eyes fall again. 


Ben had jumped 
in. He was dead, all right, wasn’t he, 
Hen?” 

“Yes, dead, all right,” said Henry 
House. 

“So we helped him get Ben’s body into 
the skiff,” said Mack Green. “I wonder 
what he did it for.” 

“Say, don’t you know?” asked some 
one incredulously. 

“Know? Know what?” 

“The police were after him. He de- 
faulted. It all came out this morning. 
He skipped with the city money.” 

“There, Mack!” said Wenty. “I said 
there was something like that. He had 
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eight hundred dollars in his pocket. 
Mack has it right here. Eight hundred 
dollars! I said it looked funny for a 
man to go fishing and fall into the river 
with a lump of money like that in his 
pocket, didn’t I, Mack? I said we would 
hear something queer about him when 
we got to town.” 

“That’s right, Wenty, you did say it,” 
admitted Mack. “But, say! I was so up- 
set when I saw what Chicken Coop was 
doing I just went dippy, I guess. Wenty 
kept his head, all sight. I'll give him 
credit for that. But it was some creepy 
to come around the 
head of that island 
in the dusk and see 
Chicken Coop pull- 
ing at what looked 
like a netful of fish 
and then see, all at 
once, that it was a 
dead man he was 
pulling into the 
boat. It was a big 
lift for one man, 
wasn’t it, Chicken 
Coop ?” 

“Yes, a big load,” 
admitted Henry 
House. 

“T don’t know 
whether you could 


have handled it “We come along just about dusk, in our skiff . . 
and there was Chicken Coop pulling the 
body out of the water.” 


alone, Chicken 
Coop,” said Mack. 

“T guess I could. 
I’m right strong,” said Henry House. 

“Anyway, it wasn’t an easy job,” said 
Mack. “Chicken Coop had got the stone 
into the skiff and was trying to get Ben’s 
body in—” 

“T’m right strong,” Henry House re- 
peated. 

Shagbark, looking down into the skiff, 
did not doubt that Henry House could 
have managed alone, although the cloth- 
ing of the dead man, being water-soaked, 
must have added much to the weight. 
The suicide must have meant to make 
sure of his death beyond all question, 
for the rope that fettered him had been 
tied around his ankles, looped around 
his neck and then looped around his 
waist, over his black coat. The stone 
that was tied to the end of the rope was 
a heavy one—quite heavy enough to sink 
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the body of a living man and hold it 
beneath the water. Evidently Ben Brat- 
man had doubted his courage, had feared 
the touch of the water would be too 
much for him. 

A pool of water had gathered in the 
rear of the skiff, running there as it 
dripped from the garments of the dead 
man, and water still dripped from the 
skirt of his coat. His hair was still 
wet, and the moisture stood on his face 
and hands. Even the rope was dark 
with the water in which it had been 
soaked. The shirt-sleeves of Henry 
House were wet to 
the elbows too. And 
as Mack Green 
stepped out of the 
boat, he shook one 
foot. 

“My shoes are@g@® 
full of water,’ he 
said. ‘Somebody run 
uptown and get the 
undertaker’s wagon. 
George Smith, you 
go, will you? I want 
to wring out my 
socks.” 

Shagbark stil] 
stood looking down 
into the skiff. Mack 
and Wenty, talking, 
sat on the edge of 
the skiff and wrung 
their socks, and 
Henry House stood 
as he had been standing, patient and 
dumb except when he answered some 
question with a monosyllable. 

A town policeman arrived before the 
undertaker’s wagon. He had already 
heard the story. He took out his knife 
and cut the rope midway between the 
knot at the dead man’s waist and the 
knot that bound it to the heavy stone. 
The wagon came a moment later and 
backed down to the skiff; a minute or 
two later it was driven away again. 

Many in the crowd followed. Henry 
House went with the wagon, seated be- 
side the driver. The policeman sat in 
the rear of the wagon, his legs hanging 
down. Mack and Wenty, their im- 
portance dimmed for the moment, 
clambered the length of Chicken Coop’s 
skiff and into their own and, casting 
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off, rowed around the Bessie Dalton to 
leave their boat at the boathouse. 


HAGBARK looked out upon the 
levee. The last of the crowd was 
dribbling away. 

“Pete,” he said to the negro, “you can 
go to bed if you want to. Not a bottle 
of Shagbark Oil got rid of, and the 
best crowd right out there that we 
ever drawed together in this town! Aint 
it bad?” 

“Mighty bad, boss,” said Pete, grin- 
ning. 

“And the worst of it is,” said Shag- 
bark, “there aint no mystery in this crime 
that spoiled a good night’s business. 
That’s the worst of it, aint it, Orlando?” 

“That’s the Dan-u-el J. Worst of it, 
Shagbark; it is so!” said Orlando. 

“Well, then,” said Shagbark, “you 
put out them dod-whixed gasoline flares 
and go to bed. I’m goin’ to set out 


here on this deck and feel miserable 
about it awhile and smoke a pipe until 
I’m calm.” : 

The cook and the crew went aft 
through the cabin, and Shagbark seated 


himself on the edge of the deck with his 
feet hanging down and smoked in 
silence. Now and then he turned his 
head and listened to the sounds from the 
boat’s inner cabin. Presently there was 
silence. Shagbark slid from the deck to 
the sand and bent over the skiff. He 
grasped the heavy stone that had been 
bound to the suicide and lifted it to 
the deck of the houseboat. He clambered 
to the deck himself and wrapping his 
arms around the stone, carried it into 
the cabin. Hot as the night was, he 
closed the cabin door and lighted the oil 
lamp. For several minutes he bent over 
the stone. Then he-walked to the door 
of the small room partitioned off as his 
daughter’s bedroom and tapped on the 
door. 

“Yes, Dad ?” the girl’s voice answered. 

“Allie, you’d better go to bed, if you 
aint gone. I want you to go uptown 
early to-morrow and find out some 
things for me.” 

“All right, Dad.” 

Shagbark put out his light and went 
out upon the deck again. He sat there 
smoking. A half-hour passed. It was 
getting cooler, and the smoke from his 
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pipe drove the mosquitoes away. He 
might have sat there in comfort for 
hours, but presently Henry House, alone, 
came down the levee and put his hands 
on the bow of the skiff to push it into 
the river before jumping in and grasp- 
ing the oars. 

“Hot night,” said Shagbark. 

“Hey? Oh! Yes, it’s a hot night,” 
said Henry House. 

He gave the skiff a great push and 
stepped in, and for minutes after that, 
Shagbark heard the squeaking of one of 
Henry House’s oarlocks as the finder of 
Ben Bratman’s body rowed toward his 
shack on Twin Island. 


HE next morning Shagbark spent a 

long five minutes with Alice. The 
girl, dressed as usual in her faded cot- 
ton gown, sneakers on her feet and cheap 
straw hat on her head, was ready for 
whatever task her father might propose. 
She had filled her valise with a fresh 
supply of Infallible Grease Remover,— 
plain brown soap wrapped in a printed 
label,—for this was what she used to 
open conversations. To offer the small 
cake of soap and ask twenty-five cents 
for it invariably brought more than a 
mete refusal to buy. Even the most 
crabbed woman could not deny herself 
the pleasure of telling Alice she certainly 
had impudence to ask twenty-five cents 
for anything like that—and the wistful, 
saucy, appealing face of Shagbark’s 
daughter, with the words Alice knew 
so well how to choose, opened a conver- 
sation. She was eighteen, but she ap- 
peared a mere child. 

“You don’t need to bother about them 
two men that happened onto this Henry 
House when he was getting the body 
out of the water, Allie,” said Shagbark. 
“Find out what you can about Henry 
House. Find out what more you can 
about Ben Bratman too, Allie. I guess 
maybe you’ll find he had a girl he spent 
some money 6n. Maybe she was a mar- 
ried lady. If she wasn’t that, I guess 
she was some highfalutin’ feller’s 
daughter. There was some reason like 
that for keepin’ her out of the newspaper 
story. It is most likely she was a mar- 
ried lady. Find out. Maybe the land- 
lady can tell you.” 

“All right, Dad.” 
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“Tt shouldn’t wonder, if you can get 
her to tell, if she had arranged to skip 
out and meet this Bratman man some- 
where in a day or two and go off with 
him. Maybe you can find out from her 
whether he knew Henry House right 
well. I don’t know whether she would 
know how much cash Bratman took 
when he went,—how much he had in his 
pocket,—but you might ask her.” 

“TI will, Dad.” 

“You might sort of say you don’t 
think eight hundred dollars was much 
for him to carry off,” said Shagbark. 
“And Allie, I guess you can find out 
if Henry House ever bootlegged whisky. 
Folks generally hear rumors like that. 
Maybe somebody at the town hall will 
know whether Henry House used to 
come there. I dare say there will be 
plenty of gossip this mornin’. You 
ought to be able to hear where Ben 
Bratman got his whisky.” 

“Yes, PH find that out.” 

“So now you know just what to do. 
You go to that boarding-house and ask 
for breakfast—Mrs. Calway’s—and get 
her interested in telling everything she 


knows. You ought to be back here by 
noon. I’d like to tell folks the truth 
about the whole business after the Grand 
Musical Entertainment to-night.” 


LICE returned to the boat about 

noon as her father had desired. 

“T found out almost everything you 
wanted to know, Dad,” she said. “Mrs. 
Calway was glad to talk. And what do 
you think, Dad?” 

“Tell me, Allie; I reckon I can stand 
it.” 

“Henry House’s daughter is the dish- 
washer in Mrs. Calway’s kitchen. Her 
name is Josie and she is a thin, scared 
little thing, about fifteen, I should 
judge, Dad. I got there before breakfast 
and Mrs. Calway was in the kitchen; 
she made the cook give me my breakfast 
right away, on the kitchen table. I 
didn’t even have to start the talk about 
Ben Bratman; Josie was crying. Mrs. 
Calway spoke up and said Josie was 
crying because she had been so grateful 
to and fond of Ben Bratman.” 

“You don’t say!” cried Shagbark. 

“Yes. Ben Bratman had got Mrs. Cal- 
way to take Josie in there and give her 
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work. He ran across her once when he 
was up at Twin Island. He used to go 
up there to see Henry House. You were 
right about Henry House’s bootlegging 
whisky, Dad. Josie told me he does; he 
gets it in [Illinois and sells it to the 
Galendale fellows. But he don’t bring 
it down to town; the fellows have to go 
after it. So one day when he was up 
there after whisky,—Ben Bratman, I 
mean,—he saw Josie. She was yellow 
with fever and ague, and he felt sorry 
for her. Henry House wasn’t home. He 
had gone over to Illinois to get whisky. 
So Ben Bratman talked to her—to Josie 
—and got her to say she would come 
down to town and take a job somewhere, 
so she would be out of the ague sec- 
tion and get well.” 

“And she did,” said Shagbark. 

“Yes,” said Allie. “Henry House 
made an awful row about it, because 
Josie used to be useful on the Island. 
She used to keep the shack, and cook, 
and sell the whisky when Henry was 
away. When Ben Bratman got her 
the job at Mrs. Calway’s and rowed 
up for her in a skiff, her father made 
a terrible fuss. He was going to throw 
Ben off the Island, but Ben. just 
squenched him.” 

“How so?” 

“Why, Ben was in cahoots with the 
town attorney and the county attorney, 
and he said he would sic ’em on Henry 
House and jail him for bootlegging if 
he didn’t shut up. So Henry House shut 
up. And that was what Josie was cry- 
ing about.” 

“About Henry House being shut- 
mouthed ?” 

“No—because she hadn’t told Ben 
Bratman that her father was still mad 
at him, Dad. Henry House had to be 
polite and quiet and friendly-appearing, 
but all the while he had it in for Ben— 
so Josie says. And Dad—” 

“Ves, Allie?” 

“There was no woman in the case. 
Mrs. Calway is sute of that. So is Josie. 
So am I, Dad. But—” 

She hesitated. She was truly sorry for 
the poor child. 

“Yes? Go on, Allie,” said Shagbark. 

“Dad,” said Alice, “I got to tell it, 
but I hate to! When I was coming 
away, she whispered to me: ‘Father 
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wouldn’t kill him; my pop may be low 
trash, but he wouldn’t kill anybody.’ ” 

“Meaning she was scared her father 
had,” said Shagbark. 

“That’s what I thought,” said Allie 
reluctantly. “It seemed to me like she 
was crying and all, because she felt she 
should have told Ben Bratman her father 
was still mad at him—warned him, Dad. 
Because you see if Ben Bratman went up 
there to the Island to ask Henry House 
to help him get away, or to ask him to 
hide him awhile, and Henry House 
found out how much money he had—” 

“I aint right sure,” said Shagbark, 


Rr 
Ruy 


“that I can get everything fixed up in 
my mind so I can have a grand mystery- 
solving to-night instead of the anatom- 
ical lecture, Allie, but I’d like to if I 
can. I aint scared about having Henry 
House on hand—he’ll come down to talk 
to me this afternoon. He’s bound to. 
I’ve got all the knowledge I want now, 
Allie. This afternoon I want you to go 
back and see Josie again and arrange 
for her to be down here on the boat to- 
night when my show starts. Have Mrs. 
Calway come, if you can, too, Allie.” 


NO MYSTERY 


| di 


“No,” said e 

voice at the doos 

of the cabin 

Shagbark 

up and saw the 
giant form of Henry House, alias 
Chicken Coop, standing there. 


Shagbark rubbed his tangled beard 
His eyes sparkled. 

“Tt’s a shame this Josie girl has to be 
hurt, but such things has to happen 
Criminal men and ladies don’t stop to 
think who will cry, and I can’t neither, 
Allie. I’ve got my duty to do. I’ve got 
to sell Shagbark Oil, and I’ve got to 
keep up my reputation as a mystery man, 
and a chance like this don’t come once 
in a hundred years. Why, Allie, there's 
not a soul in the world but thinks Ben 
Bratman killed hisself !” 
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“She makes me think of a sick kitten, 
Dad ; it makes me feel like we was strik- 
ing a poor, sick kitten that we ought to 
be feeding and petting. I never felt 
quite so bad about things, Dad.” 

“But it has got to be, Allie,” said Shag- 
bark. “Justice has got to be did—Shag- 
bark Oil demands that much, Allie. We'll 
let the news get around this afternoon 
that Shagbark Jones, the man of mys- 
tery, is goin’ to unravel the suicide- 
mystery to-night. We'll have folks all 
over the levee as far as the ear can hear 
and the eye can see. We'll have Josie 
up here on the platform, and we’ll have 
Henry House, and I’ll ask Henry House 
to tell how he found the body, Allie. 
He’ll tell! All day to-day he’ll be 
thinking up details to tell, Allie. You 
know, Allie, Henry House choked Ben 
Bratman to death!” 

“Dad id 

“The paper says Ben Bratman must 
have drowned himself, because there was 
no mark of violence on his body. I 
went up and looked at him myself. It 
was so. No stab-wound, no gun-wound, 
no mark of a blow. No mark of any 
kind on him, Allie, except where the 
rope around his neck had chafed his 
neck a little. Well, Allie, claws can 
chafe a neck as well as a rope can.” 


GHAGBARK, using his own neck as 

a model, placed his fingers at the 
back of his neck and his thumbs on his 
windpipe. 

“Like that,” he said. “You see, Allie, 
Ben Bratman could go up to the Island 
and ask Henry House to hide him or 
row him down-river at night and show 
Henry House he could pay him. There 
was eight hundred dollars in Ben’s 
pocket, Mack and Wenty says. Suppose 
he had two thousand when he went to 
the Island; suppose Henry House, com- 
ing behind him, choked him and took 
twelve hundred and left eight hundred 
so nobody would suspect anything ; and 
suppose, Allie, after he had done this, 
Henry House took the body and tied it 
and tied a stone to it and got ready to 
sink it in the river where nobody would 
ever find it! Who would ever think of 
looking for Ben Bratman’s body in the 
river up there by the Island? Nobody!” 

“No, nobody would,” said Alice. 
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“But Mack and Wenty came by,” said 
Shagbark. “Look here, Allie!” 

He dragged from under the caved-in 
sofa the stone to which was still attached 
the bit of rope. 

“When Mack and Wenty and Henry 
House landed here beside the boat and 
I looked down on them, I saw some- 
thing, Allie. I saw a dead man and the 
pool of water that had dripped from 
his clothes, and the water still seeping 
from his clothes and from his hair, and 
the water still moist on his face and 
hands, and the water still wet where it 
had soaked into the rope; but Allie—” 

“Ves,” 

“The stone was dry! The stone and 
the part of the rope bound around the 
stone, and two or three feet close to the 
stone, was all dry! The stone had never 
been in the water, Allie. You see, Allie, 
the reason was that Henry House was 
not pulling the body out of the water 
when Mack and Wenty came on him; 
he was putting it in the water. He had 
put the body over the side of the boat, 
but he hadn’t yet lifted into the river 
the stone that was to sink it out of sight 
forever. So, when they came on him all 
of a sudden, he just pretended he was 
getting the body out. But he never 
thought of the dry stone. 

“Maybe he wont think of it until I 
teli him, Allie,” Shagbark went on, “but 
he is thinking of something. He is think- 
ing now of how Shagbark is the man 
of mystery, and he is wondering who 
took the stone and the end of rope out 
of his boat last night. He is thinking: 
‘Shagbark will know a suicide wouldn't 
tie his feet and then his neck and then 
his waist. Shagbark will wonder why 
the suicide used the painter-rope out of 
my skiff?” 

“Was it that rope?” asked Alice. 

“Look at it!” said Shagbark. “You 
can see where the rope is worn and bent 
where it went around the ring. You can 
see the rust on it. And I saw, Allie, 
the empty ring on the bow of Henry 
House’s boat.” 


THEY were in the large cabin of the 


boat. Orlando and Pete were on the 
rear deck arranging bottles of Shagbark 
Oil and boxes of Shagbark Liniment in 
cases against the next sale. 
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“It’s goin’ to be the bulliest mystery- 
business I ever did,” Shagbark boasted. 
“Big crowd, Allie, and nobody expectin’ 
it. I'll point up at the stars. “The stars 
cannot lie!’ I’ll shout. ‘Man can lie, 
but the cold stars of the heavens tell 
the truth! Henry House, you murdered 
Ben Bratman!’ ” 

“No,” said a voice at the door of the 
cabin. 

Shagbark looked up and saw the giant 
form of Henry House, alias Chicken 
Coop, standing there, his shoulders bent 
and his face drawn with worry. 

“No. I thought you’d think so, Mr. 
Jones; but it aint so. I didn’t kill him. 
I never killed anybody in my life. Why, 
look at me, Mr. Jones—look in my face 
—can’t you see I wouldn’t kill no man? 
I’m mean and low and ornery, maybe, 
but I aint a murderer. I—I aint got 
nerve to do murder. God a’mighty! can’t 
you see I aint got nerve to do such a 
thing?” 

“Now, now, Henry!” said Shagbark. 
“Tf you didn’t murder him, who did?” 

“Nobody,” said Henry House. “He 
drowned himself. I don’t know when 
or how. I found him in the river.” 

“Oh, sure you did!’ said Shagbark 
sarcastically. “You found him in the 
river! And then you pulled out that 
stone first and dried it nice and dry—” 

“No,” said Henry House. “That was 
the anchor-stone I had in my boat. I 
pulled him into the boat and went 
through his pockets, and I found eight 
hundred dollars in one of them. So I 
took my painter-rope and tied him up 
like you saw him, and I tied the stone to 
the rope. I was puttin’ him over the 
side of the boat into the river when 
Mack and Wenty come along.” 

“You just thought maybe he’d be more 
comfortable with a nice, big stone tied 
to him,” sneered Shagbark. “You pulled 
him out of the river, and found eight 
hundred dollars on him, and left it there 
and put him back in the river!” 

“Yes!” said Henry House. “Yes, I 
did that!” 

“And that’s the best story you can 
make up, Henry?” sneered Shagbark. 

“It’s the truth,” said Henry House. 
He turned, for the door had darkened. 
His daughter Josie stood there. 
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“Oh! are you here, Dad?” she cried. 
“T come down because—because I was 
scared folks might think wrong of you. 
I thought maybe the mystery man could 
help me—help us. I’m glad you came, 
Dad. I—” 

“Keep still, Josie,” her father ordered. 
“T’m talkin’ to Mr. Jones—can’t you 
see?” 

The girl clasped her hands. Almost 
involuntarily Alice put her hand on the 
girl’s arm, comforting her. 

“And why, Henry House,” asked 
Shagbark, “did you pull a dead man out 
of the river and load a stone onto him 
and put him back again?” ° 


HE river-man looked Shagbark fair 
in the eye. It was the truth he spoke, 
for his eyes were unafraid. 

“There was money on him,” he said. 
“There was eight hundred dollars on 
him. Well, he was Ben Bratman, who 
everybody knowed. He was a man that 
would be missed. I didn’t know he was 
a thief; I hadn’t heard. And I need 
money,—I always need money,—but I’m 
not a thief. Josie knows that—don’t 
you, Josie? So I put the money back in 
his pocket and fixed to put him in the 
river so he would stay where I put him 
until—” 

“Until ?” 

“Until they offered a reward for his 
body,” said Henry House, sometimes 
called Chicken Coop. “Because when 
they suspect folks is drowned, they al- 
ways offer a reward. I was goin’ to find 
him when the reward was offered.” 

Shagbark turned his head toward the 
rear deck. 

“Pete,” he howled. 

“Yas, boss.” 

“For the land’s sake, you an’ Orlando 
stop wastin’ the whole dod-whillixed 
afternoon and get to work learnin’ that 
new song! We got to have something 
to hold the crowd to-night, dod-whix 
it! We got to have new songs or some- 
thing in a town like this when we aint 
got no mystery!” 

For what Henry Chicken Coop House 
had done was exactly what Shagbark 
Jones—the old rascal!—would have 
done under similar circumstances, and 
he knew there was no mystery about it. 
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open gallery to Room H, without at- 
tracting the attention of the officer posted 
opposite, how next to impossible we 
should find it, if thirty feet were added 
to his course—which is the distance be- 
tween the two pedestals!” 

“What was that fellow doing, that 
he shouldn’t have seen this effort at 
escape, whether it involved a short flight 
or a long one, through a place so di- 
rectly open to his view?” 

“He says he was not given detective- 
duty—that he was placed there to keep 
watch over the body of the young girl 
—that at a certain moment he imagined 
himself to hear a stealthy footstep ap- 
proaching from the farther end of the 
gallery, and anxious to spot the man 
yielding to so doubtful a curiosity, he 
approached the arch separating his sec- 
tion from the adjoining one, and stop- 
ping just inside, stood for a moment or 
so, listening. As this involved the turn- 
ing of his back upon the court and con- 
sequently upon the opposite gallery, it 
gave Travis just the opportunity he 
needed for an unobserved escape. But 
I see you are not very much impressed 
by the reason I have advanced for be- 
lieving his story and placing him where 
he says he was placed, behind the 
eastern pedestal. You doubtless think 
that if the officer opposite had stood long 
enough with his back to the court, Travis 
might have taken those extra thirty 
steps as easily as the twenty he acknowl- 
edges to. Listen, then, to my second 
reason, or rather, step this way.” 

Leading his superior toward Room B, 
the door of which stood wide open, he 
paused just outside the threshold to note 
the effect produced upon the Inspector 
by what he saw inside. Evidently it was 
as marked with surprise as the detective 
had calculated upon, for with an air of 
great astonishment the Inspector turned 
upon him with the whispered exclama- 
tion : 


“Travis here! where he could listen— 
see—” 

“Yes. Take a good look at him, In- 
spector. It wont trouble him any. I 
doubt if he would notice us if we stepped 
into the room.” 


ND such was the opinion of the In- 

spector himself, as he noted the ex- 
treme excitement under which the 
Englishman was laboring. Absorbed in 
thoughts of his own, he was pacing the 
room with long strides, turning me- 
chanically as he met some impediment, 
but otherwise oblivious to his surround- 
ings, even to the point of not noting the 
presence of Sweetwater, who stood 
quietly watching him from one of the 
corners. 

This display of feeling was certainly 
eloquent enough to attract anyone’s at- 
tention, but what gave it impressiveness 
to the official mind was this: his ex- 
citement was that of triumph, not fear, 
of hope without any trace of confusion. 

“Tt is not of himself he is thinking,” 
muttered Gryce. 

“And he stood here?” 

“No—we left him free to move about 
at will, and his will carried him into full 
view of the whole performance.” 

“And Sweetwater ?” 

“Was near enough to note his every 
move, but of course kept well out of 
sight.” 

Then as they both stepped back from 
the doorway: “Mr. Travis didn’t know 
he was being watched. He thought him- 
self alone; and having an expressive 
countenance,—very expressive for an 
Englishman,—it was easy enough for 
Sweetwater to read his thoughts.” 

“And those thoughts ?” 

“Relief to find an explanation of the 
phenomenon he had doubtless been puz- 
zling over for hours. The moments he 
had spent in hiding behind one pedestal 
had evidently failed to suggest that an- 
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other man might have been in hiding be- 
hind the other.” 

“T am not surprised. Coincidences of 
that kind are not often met with even 
by us,” was the Inspector’s dry retort. 

During the interchange of these hur- 
ried sentences, they had withdrawn still 
farther out of sight and hearing of the 
man discussed. But at this point In- 
spector Jackson reapproached the door- 
way, and entering in a manner to inter- 
cept Mr. Travis in his nervous goings to 
and fro, remarked in an offhand way: 

“T see that you have met with a sur- 
prise, Mr. Travis. Like ourselves, you 
gave little thought to what that other 
pedestal might conceal.” 

“You are right. I never even glanced 
that way. But if I had, I should have 
seen nothing. He was well hid, well 
hid, whoever he was. But he cannot 
escape now; you'll get him, wont you, 
Inspector? He could not have left :the 
building—all say that that was im- 
possible. He was one, then, of the people 
I saw moving about when I went down 
into the court. Find him! Find this 
murderer of. innocence! of the sweetest, 
purest child—” 

He turned away; grief was taking the 
place of indignation and revenge. At 
this sight the two men left him. The 
Inspector was at last convinced, both of 
the man’s probity and of one stern, 
disconcerting fact: that the real 
culprit—the man whose guilty fingers 
had launched the fatal arrow—had been, 
as this man said, one of the twenty-two 
persons who had been moving about for 
hours not only under his eyes but under 
those of the famous detective posted 
there. 


CHAPTER XI 


WANTED—A WOMAN CALLING 
herself Antoinette Duclos, just arrived 
from Europe on the steamer Castania, who, 
after she had taken rooms at the Uni- 
versal -for herself and her steamer com- 
panion, Barbara Willetts, left the hotel 
in great haste late in the afternoon of 
May twenty-third and has not been heard 
of since. 

In person she is of medium height, but 
stocky for a Frenchwoman. Dark hair, 
black eyes, with an affection of the lid 
which causes the left one to droop. Her 
dress consisted of skirt and jacket of a 
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soft shade of brown. Hat indistinguish- 
able. She carried, on leaving the hotel, a 
dark brown leather bag of medium size, 
long and narrow in shape. Her only 
peculiarity, saving the one drooping eye- 
lid, is a hesitating walk. This is par- 
ticularly obvious when she attempts to 
hasten. 

It is to be hoped that this person, on 
hearing of Miss Willetts’ death, will com- 
municate at once with the clerk of the 
hotel. 

If in two days this does not occur, a 
reward of five hundred dollars will be 
given to the man or woman who can give 
definite news of this Frenchwoman’s 
whereabouts. 

Police Headquarters. 
Mulberry St. 


THIS notice, appended to such particu- 
lars of the tragedy as appeared in 
all the morning papers, roused the city— 
I may even say the country—to even 
greater wonder and excitement than had 
followed the first details given in the 
journals of the evening before. 

Would anything come of it? 

Morning passed: no news of Antoi- 
nette Duclos. 

Afternoon: messages of all kinds lead- 
ing to much work, but bringing no re- 
sult. 

Five o’clock: a missive from the di- 
rectors of the Museum to the effect that 
under the peculiar circumstances and 
the seeming absence of any friends of 
the deceased, they would be glad to fur- 
nish the means necessary to the proper 
care and burial of the young woman 
killed in such an unhappy manner within 
their walls. 

A half-hour later, Gryce, for whose 
appearance the Inspector had been anx- 
iously waiting, came in with his report. 
A chair was pushed up for him, for he 
was an old man and had had a sleepless 
night, as we know, besides two days of 
continued work. But he did not drop 
into it, as the Inspector expected, or 
give any other. signs of exceptional 
fatigue; yet when he had seated him- 
self and they were left alone, he did not 
hasten to speak, though he evidently 
had much to say, but remained quiet, 
consulting, as it were, in his old way, 
with some small object he had picked 
up from the desk before him. 

At last the Inspector spoke: 
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“You have been on the hunt; what did 
you find?” 

“Not much, Inspector—and _ yet 
enough to disturb me in a way I was not 
looking for. Of course, in studying the 
situation carefully, you have asked your- 
self how the man who shot the arrow 
from behind the farther pedestal got 
away. He did not wait like Travis till 
the first excitement had abated and the 
way was, in a manner, cleared for an 
escape into the court. For X, as we will 
call him, was certainly among those I 
saw lined up before me at the moment 
I bade them one and all to return and 
stand until released, in the exact spot 
occupied by them when the first alarm 
rang out. After the surprise Travis gave 
us we had the building searched from 
roof to cellar. Not a soul was found 
in it, besides himself, whose name was 
not registered on the chart. The guilty 
one among them therefore fled, as I 
have said, immediately upon the flight 
of the arrow, though how, even then, 
he could have got below in the time he 
did, is a mystery which trips me up 
every time I think of it. But letting 
that go for the present, he did get there 
and get there unnoticed. How? Now, 
there are three ways of escape from 
behind either of those pedestals. The 
way Travis took, that is, toward the 
front, and round through the suite of 
rooms, headed by the one marked H, 
to the rear staircase; the more direct 
one of an immediate exit from the gal- 
lery through Sections VI and VII to 
this same staircase; and (the only one 
worth considering) a straight plunge 
for the door behind the tapestry and 
so down by the winding staircase be- 
yond, into the Curator’s office. The un- 
known never went Travis’ way, and he 
couldn’t have gone the other without 
running into the arms of Correy; so 
he must have made use of the hidden 
door. So convinced was I of this, after 
last night’s discovery eliminated Travis 
as a suspect, that I made it my first duty 
this morning to examine this door and 
the mysterious little passageway back 
of it. When first notified of this door, 
we had been assured that it had not 
been opened in years, that the only key 
remaining to it was the one the Curator 
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showed us hanging from the ring he 
drew from his own pocket; and acting 
upon these statements, which I would 
not allow myself to doubt for a moment, 
we decided to open the door in our 
own way, which we immediately did. 
The result was the instant discovery that 
some one had passed through this door 
and down these stairs very much later 
than years ago. We could see, without 
taking a step beyond the doorway, traces 
of a well-shod foot in the dust lying 
thickly on every tread. These traces 
were so many and so confused that I 
left them for Stevens’ experienced eye 
and deft manipulation to separate and 
make plain to us. He is making an 
examination of them now, and will be 
able to report to you before night.” 


HE Inspector was a man of little 
pretense. He felt startled and 
showed it. 

“But this is a serious matter, Gryce.” 

“Very serious.” 

“No mere visitor to the Museum would 
have presumed upon this venture.” 

“NG.” 

“Which means—” 

“That some one actively connected 
with this institution had a guilty hand 
in this deplorable affair.” 

“T am afraid so.” 

“Some one well acquainted with the 
existence of this door and who had 
means of opening it. The question is— 
who?” 

In saying this, Mr. Gryce studiously 
avoided the Inspector’s eye; while the 
Inspector in his turn looked up, then 
down—anywhere but in the detective’s 
direction. It was a moment of mutual 
embarrassment, broken, when it was 
broken, by a remark which manifestly 
avoided the issue. 

“Possibly those traces you speak of 
were not made at the time you specify. 
They may have been made since, or they 
may have been made before. Perhaps 
the Curator was curious and tried his 
hand at a little detective-work of his 
own.” 

“He hadn’t the chance. Every por- 
tion of the building has been very thor- 
oughly guarded since first we entered 
it. He may have gone up prior to the 
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shooting. That is open to dispute; but 
if he had done so, why did he not in- 
form us of the fact when he showed us 
the key? The Curator is the soul of 
honor. He would hardly deceive us in 
so important a matter.” 

The quick glance which this elicited 
from the Inspector awoke no corre- 
sponding flash in the eye of the imper- 
turbable - detective. He continued to 
shake his head over the small object 
he was twirling thoughtfully about be- 
tween his thumb and finger, and only 
from his general seriousness could the 
Inspector gather that his mind was no 
more at rest than his fingers. Was this 
why his remark took the form of a 
question ? 

“Where was the Curator when you 
forced open that door behind the tap- 
estry? Was he anywhere in the build- 
ing?” 

“No sir; he has not been there to- 


day. He was ill last night, and he is ill 
to-day. He sent us his excuses. If he 
had been in the building, I doubt 


whether I would have given the order 
to burst open the door. I simply would 
have requested him to use his key. And 
he would have done it and kept his 
own counsel. I do not know as I can 
say as much for any of his subordinates. 
Happily, no spying eye was about at 
that time; and Stevens will be sure to 
see that he is not watched at his work 
if he has to lock the door upon the whole 
bunch of directors.” 

“This is to be a secret investigation ?” 

“T would so advise.” 

“With every reporter headed off, and 
anyone likely to report to a reporter 
headed off also ?” 

“Do not you advise this?” 

“I do. Anything more?” 

“Not till we hear from Stevens.” 


HEY had not long to wait. Sooner 

than they expected the expert men- 
tioned came in. He held a batch of 
papers in his hand, which at a gesture 
from the Inspector he spread out before 
them. Then he spoke: 

“One man and one man only has 
passed down those stairs. But that man 
has passed down them twice—once with 
rubbers on and once without. There are 
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signs equally plain of his having gone 
up them, but only once, and at the time 
he wore the rubbers. I took every pains 
possible to preserve and photograph the 
prints, but as. you see, great confusion 
was caused by the second line of steps 
falling half on and half off the other. 
All I dare read there is this: A quick 
run up and a quick run down by a man 
in rubbers, and then a second run down 
by the same man in shoes. That’s the 
whole story. 

“These other scraps of paper,” he 
went on as he. saw the Inspector’s 
eye travel to some small bits lying on 
the side, ‘‘are what I have to show 
as the result of my search on and about 
the western pedestal for finger-prints. 
A gloved hand drew that bow. See here: 
this is an impression I obtained from 
the inner edge of the pedestal in ques- 
tion.” 

He pulled forward a small square of 
paper; the sewing of a kid glove was 
plainly indicated there. 

When Stevens had gone, the Inspector 
exclaimed meaningly: 

“Gryce! Name your man ; we shall get 
on faster.” 

The aged detective rose. 

“T dare not,” he said. “Give me one 
—two days. I must have time to think 
—to collect my evidence. A name once 
mentioned leaves an echo. When my 
echo rings, it must carry no false sound. 
Remember, I did not sleep last night. 
When I present this case to you as I see 
it, I must be at my best. I am not at 
my best to-day.” 

That was doubtless trye, but the In- 
spector had not discovered it. 


CHAPTER XII 


ON his way home Mr. Gryce stopped 

at the Calderon to inquire how Mrs. 
Taylor was doing, and what his 
prospects were for a limited interview 
with her. 

He was told that no such interview 
could be considered for days—that she 
still lay in a stupor, with brief flashes 
of acute consciousness, during which she 
would scream “No! no!” A serious ill- 
ness was feared, and increased excite- 
ment might be fatal. 
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Another bar to progress! He had 
hoped to help her memory into supply- 
ing him with a fact which would greatly 
simplify a task whose anomalies secretly 
alarmed him. She had been in a fair 
state of mind before her nerve was at- 
tacked by the event which robbed the 
little Barbara of life and herself of 
reason and, if carefully approached, 
might possibly recall some of the impres- 
sions made upon her previous to that 
moment. If, for instance, she could de- 
scribe, even in a general way, the ap- 
pearance of any person she may have 
seen approaching the northern gallery 
at the moment she herself turned to enter 
the southern one, what a stability it 
would give to his theory, and what cer- 
tainty to his future procedure! 

But he must wait for this, as he must 
wait for Barbara’s story from Madame 
Duclos. Meantime, a word with Sweet- 
water—after which, rest. 

It was a custom of Mr. Gryce’s when 
a big case was on, to receive this his 
special factotum in his own home. No 
prying ears, no watchful eyes, were to 
be feared there. He was the absolute 
master of everything, even of Sweet- 
water, he sometimes thought. For this 
young fellow loved him—had reason to; 
and when Sweetwater played the violin, 
as he sometimes did after one of their 
long talks, the aged detective came as 
near happiness as he ever did, now that 
his little grandchild was married and 
had gone with her husband to the other 
side of the world. 

To-night he was not looking for 
music ; yet to Sweetwater, arriving later 
than he wished, he had never looked 
more in need of it, as, sitting in his old 
and somewhat dingy library, he mused 
over some little object he held in his 
half-closed palm, with an intent, care- 
worn gaze which it distressed his young 
subordinate to see. Uncertainty incites 
the young and fires them to action; but 
it wearies the old and saps the little 
strength they have; and Sweetwater de- 
tected uncertainty in his  patron’s 
troubled brow and prolonged stare at 
the insignificant article absorbing his 
attention. 

However, Gryce roused quickly at 
the you detective’s cheery greeting, and 








looking up with an answering welcome, 
plunged at once into business. 


“S° you have seen Turnbull! What 
did the man say?” 

“That it was the left-hand upper cor- 
ner of the tapestry he saw shaking, and 
not the right-hand one as we had blindly 
supposed.” 

“Good! Then we can take it for 
granted that our new theory is well 
founded. Certain things have come to 
light in your absence. That tapestry was 
pulled aside not merely for the pur- 
pose of flinging in the bow, but to let 
the flinger pass through the door at its 
back down to the Curator’s office and so 
out into the court.” 

“Whew! And who—” 

“Tf this fact had been made known to 
me sooner, you would have had a dif- 
ferent day’s work; not getting it until 
late this afternoon, we have perhaps 
wasted some valuable hours. But we 
wont fret about that. Mrs. Taylor being 
no better, we are likely to have all the 
time we want for substantiating my idea. 
It cannot take long if we succeed either 
in tracing the Duclos woman or in draw- 
ing the net I am quietly manufacturing, 
so closely about—well, I’ve decided to 
call him X—that it will hold against 
all opposition. I have hopes of finding 
the woman, but great doubts as to the 
efficacy of the net I have mentioned; 
it will have to be so wide and deep, 
and so absolutely without a single weak 
strand.” 

Sweetwater sat astonished, and what 
was more, silent—he who had a word 
for everything. Accustomed as he was 
to the varying moods of his remarkable 
friend, he had never before been met 
with a reticence of this nature. It made 
him think, but for once in his life did 
not make him loquacious. 

Mr. Gryce seemed to be gratified by 
this, though he made no remark to that 
effect and continued to preserve his ab- 
stracted look and quiet demeanor. So 
Sweetwater wai‘ed, and while waiting 
managed to steal a glimpse at the small 
object to which his professional friend 
still paid his undivided attention. 

It looked like a narrow bit of dingy 
black cloth—just that and nothing 
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more, a thing as trivial as the band which 
clips a closed umbrella. Was it such a 
band, and would he presently be asked 
to find the umbrella from which it had 
fallen or been twisted away? No. Um- 
brellas are not carried about museum 
buildings. Besides, this strip of cloth 
had no ring on the end of it. Conse- 
quently it could not have served the pur- 
pose he had just ascribed to it. It must 
have had some other use. 

But when, after an impatient flinging 
aside of this nondescript article, Mr. 
Gryce spoke, it was to say: 

“I had a long talk with Correy to- 
day. It seems that he goes through 
both galleries every morning before the 
Museum opens. Though he will not 
swear to it, he is of the opinion that 
the quiver holding the Apache arrows 
had its full complement when he passed 
it that morning. He has a way of run- 
ning things over with his eye which has 
never yet failed to draw his attention to 
anything defective or in the least out of 
order.” 

“T see, sir,” acquiesced Sweetwater in 
an odd tone, Mr. Gryce’s attitude show- 
ing that he awaited some expression of 
interest on his part. 


HE elder detective either did not 

notice the curious note in the younger 
one’s voice, or noticing it, chose to 
ignore it, for with no change of manner 
he proceeded to say: 

“I wish you would exercise your wits, 
Sweetwater, on the following trouble- 
some question: if the arrow which slew 
this young girl was in one gallery at 
ten o’clock, how did it get into the other 
at twelve? The bow”—here he pur- 
posely hesitated—“might have been 
brought up the iron staircase. But the 
arrow—” 

His eyes were on Sweetwater (a di- 
rect glance was a rare thing with Mr. 
Gryce), and he waited—waited pa- 
tiently for the word which did not come ; 
then he remarked dryly: 

“We are both dull; you are tired with 
your day’s work and I with mine: we 
will let difficult questions rest until our 
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brains are clearer. But”—here he 
reached for the strip of dingy cloth he 
had cast aside, and tossing it over to 
Sweetwater, added with some sugges- 
tion of humor—“if you want a subject 
to dream upon to-night, there it is. If 
you have no desire to dream, and want 
work for to-morrow, make an effort to 
discover from whose clothing that fell 
and what was its use. It was picked up 
in Room B on the second floor, the one 
where Mrs. Taylor was detained before 
going downstairs.” 

“Ah, something tangible at last!” 

“T don’t know about that; I honestly 
don’t know. But we cannot afford to 
let anything go by us. Little things like 
that have not infrequently opened up a 
fresh trail which otherwise might have 
been missed.” 

Sweetwater nodded, and laying the 
little strip along his palm, examined it 
closely. It was made of silk, doubled 
and stitched together except at the ends. 
These were loose, but rough with bits 
of severed thread, as if the thing had 
been hastily cut from some article of 
clothing to which it had been attached 
by a few very clumsy stitches. 

“I think [ understand you, Mr. 
Gryce,” observed Sweetwater, rising 
slowly to his feet. “But a dream may 
help me out; we will see.” 

“T shall not leave here till ten to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Very good, sir. If you don’t mind, 
I’ll take this with me.” 

“Take it, by all means.” 

As Sweetwater turned to go, he was 
induced by the ‘silence of his patron to 
cast a backward glance. Mr. Gryce 
had risen to his feet and was leaning 
toward him with an evident desire to 
speak. 

“My boy,” said he, “if your dreams 
lead you to undertake the search I have 
mentioned, spare nobody; I say, spare 
nobody.” 

Then he sat down; and the memory 
which Sweetwater carried away with him 
of the old detective at the moment he 
uttered this fatal injunction, was far 
from being a cheerful one. 


Detective Gryce pursues his fascinating inquiry into the strange death of Barbara 
Willetts in the next installment of ‘‘The Mystery of the Hasty Arrow,’’ which 
will appear in the July Red Book Magazine—on sale June 23rd. 
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Awakening to the call of civili- 
zation, Korea declared : 


* We will have the most accurate, the most 
reliable watch to keep time on our new 
railroads. We will send out men wise in 
these matters to find that watch for us.” 


And they came to Waltham. 


What they found was superior to 
the offerings of England, Switzer- 
land or France. 
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“Oh yes, indeed,” said Charity Coe, 
with an effusion of cordiality that roused 
Kedzie’s suspicions more than her grati- 
tude. The first woman she met was al- 
ready trying to get into her good graces! 
Charity Coe went on with a little diffi- 
culty: 

“But Mrs. Dyckman doesn’t remember 
me. I met you at Mrs. Noxon’s.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Kedzie, and a slow, 
heavy crimson darkened her face like 
a stream of treacle. 

The first woman she met was remind- 
ing her of the time she was a poor young 
dancer with neither clothes nor money. 
It was outrageous to have this flung in 
her face at the very gate of Eden. 

She was extremely cold to Charity 
Coe, and Charity saw it. Jim Dyckman 
died the death at finding Kedzie so cruel 
to the one who had befriended her. But 
he could not rebuke his wife, even be- 
fore his lost love. So he said nothing. 

Charity caught the heartsick, hangdog 
look in his eyes, and she forbore to slice 
Kedzie up with sarcasm. She bade her 
a most gracious farewell and moved on. 

Kedzie stared after her and her beau- 
tiful gown, and said: 

“Say, Jim, who were the Coes, any- 
way? Did they make their money in 
trade?” 

Jim said that he would be divinely 
condemned, or words to that effect. 


CHAPTER LIV 


ND now Kedzie Thropp was 
A satisfied at last—at least for 
the time being. She was a 


plump kitten, replete and 
purr-full, and the world was her catnip- 
ball. 

There was no visible horizon to her 
wealth. Her name was one of the oldest, 
richest, noblest in the republic. She was 
a Dyckman now, double-riveted to the 
name with a civil license and a religious 
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certificate. Tommie Gilfoyle had po- 
litely died, and like an obliging rat had 
died outside the premises. Hardly any- 
body knew that she had married him, 
and nobody who knew was going to 
tell. 

Kedzie forgot Charity in the joy of 
ordering a millionaire’s luncheon. This 
was not easy. She was never a glutton 
for food; excitement dimmed what ap- 
petite she had, and her husband, as she 
knew, hated made dishes with complex 
sauces. 

Kedzie was baffled by the futility of 
commanding a lot of things she could 
not eat, just for the fun of making a 
large bill. She was like the traditional 
prospector who struck it rich and 
hastening to civilization could think of 
nothing to order but “forty dollars’ 
worth of pork and beans.” 

Kedzie had to satisfy her plutocratic 
pride by bossing the waiter about, by 
complaining that the oysters were not 
chilled and the sherry was. She sent 
back the salad for re-dressing and in- 
sisted that the meat was from cold 
storage. She was no longer the poor 
girl afraid of the waiter. 

Kedzie was having a good time, but 
she regretted that her wedding-ring was 
so small. She felt that wives ought to 
wear some special kind of plume, the 
price of the feather varying with the 
bank-account. Kedzie would have had to 
carry an umbrella of plumes. 

Still, she did pretty well on her exit. 
She went out like a million dollars. 
But her haughtiness fell from her when 
she reached home and found Mr. and 
Mrs. Thropp comfortably installed there, 
saving hotel-bills. 


(CHARITY COE had gone out feeling 

a million years old. She left the 
presence of Kedzie in a mood of tragic 
laughter. She was in one of those con- 
temptible, ridiculous plights in which 
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good people frequently find themselves 
as a result of kindliness and self-sacri- 
fice. 

For well-meant actions are as often 
and as heavily punished in this world 
as ill-meant—if indeed the word punish- 
ment has any respectability left. It is 
certainly obsolescent. 

Many great good men, such as Brand 
Whitlock, the saint of Belgium, had been 
saying that the whole idea of human 
punishment of human beings is false, 
cruel and futile, that it has never ac- 
complished anything worth while for 
either victim or inflictor. They place it 
among the ugly follies, the bloody super- 
stitions that mankind has clung to with 
a fanaticism impervious to experience. 
They would change the prisons from 
hells to schools and hospitals. 

Even the doctrine of a hell beyond 
the grave is rather neglected now, except 
by such sulphuric press-agents as Mr. 
Sunday. But in this world we cannot 
sanely allege that vice is punished and 
virtue rewarded, until we know better 
what virtue is and what is vice. All that 
it is safe to say is that punishment is 
a something unpleasant and reward a 
something pleasant that follows a deed 
—merely follows in point of time, not 
in proof of judgment. 

So the mockery of Charity’s good 
works was neither a punishment nor a 
ridicule. It was a coincidence, but a 
sad one. Charity had befriended Kedzie 
without making a friend thereby; she 
had lost indeed her good friend Jim. 
Charity’s affection for Jim would make 
her suspect in Kedzie’s eyes, and 
Kedzie’s gratitude had evidently al- 
ready cut its sharper-than-a-serpent’s 
wisdom-tooth. 

Charity had been patient with her 
husband and had lost him. She had 
asked the church for her freedom and 
had been threatened with exile. Then 
her husband had demanded his freedom 
and forced her to choose between black- 
ening her own soul with the brand “di- 
vorcee” or blackening her husband’s 
mistress’ baby’s soul with the brand 
“illegitimate.” 

She had preferred to take the shame 
upon herself. But who would give her 
credit? She knew how: false was the 
phrase that old Ovid uttered but could 


not comfort even himself with: “The 
mind conscious of rectitude laughs at 
the lies of gossip.” No woman can 
afford such security. 

Charity had such a self-guying meek- 
ness indeed that instead of clothing her- 
self in the plumage of martyrdom she 
ridiculed herself because of one thing: 
In a pigeonhole of her brain a little 
back-thought had lurked, a dim hope 
that if she gave her husband the divorce 
he implored she might be free to re- 
mold her shattered life nearer to -her 
heart’s desire—with Jim Dyckman. Her 
husband, indeed, had taunted her with 
that intention. And now she had no 
sooner launched her good name down 
the slippery ways of divorce than she 
found Jim Dyckman married, and 
learned that her premature and un- 
womanly hopes for him were ludicrously 
thwarted! 


HE went to McNiven’s office with a 
dark life ahead of her. She had no 
desire left except to disentangle herself 
from Peter Cheever’s life as quietly and 
swiftly as possible. She told McNiven 
this and said: 

“How quickly can the ghastly job be 
finished ?” 

“Theoretically it could be done in a 
day, but practically it takes a little 
longer. For we must avoid the look of 
collusion, like the plague. So we'll 
allow, say, a week. If we’re lucky with 
our judges, it may take less.” 

Then he outlined the steps to be 
taken. An unusual chain of circum- 
stances enabled him to carry them out 
with unexpected neatness and dispatch, 
so that the case became a very model of 
how gracefully the rigid laws of divorce 
could be penetrated in the Year of Our 
Lord 1916 and of the Founding of the 
Republic 140. 

It may be interesting to outline them 
as a social document in chicanery, or 
social surgery, as one wills to call it. 

McNiven first laid under Charity’s 
eyes a summons and complaint against 
Peter Cheever. She glanced over it and 
found it true except that Zada L’Etoile 
was not named; Cheever’s alleged in- 
come was vastly larger than she imag- 
ined, and her claim for alimony was 
exorbitant. 
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Her first question was: “Who is this 
unknown woman going by the name of 
Sarah Tishler? I thought Miss L’ Etoile 
was to be the only woman mentioned.” 

McNiven explained: “L’Etoile is her 
stage name. She doesn’t know her real 
name herself, for she was taken from the 
Foundling Asylum as a child by a family 
named Tishler. We have taken advan- 
tage of that disadvantage.” 

Charity bowed to this, but she pro- 
tested the income credited to her hus- 
band. 

“Peter doesn’t earn half as much as 
that.” 

“How do you know what he earns?” 
said McNiven. 

“He’s told me often enough.” 

“Do you believe all he told you?” 

“No; but anyway, I don’t want any 
of his old alimony. I have money 
enough of my own.” 

“That can be arranged later, but if 
you don’t swear to this as it lies, you 
can’t have your divorce.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because there has to be a contest, 
and we’ve got to give his lawyer some- 
thing to fight.” 

Charity yielded wearily. She fought 
against making an affidavit to the truth 
of the complaint, but when McNiven 
said “No affidavit, no divorce,” she took 
her oath before the clerk who was called 
in as a notary public. 

“Now you may go home,” said Mc- 
Niven, and Charity stole out feeling 
herself a perjured criminal. Then the 
divorce-mill began to grind. 

A process-server from McNiven’s 
office went across Broadway to Tessier’s 
office, where Cheever was waiting. He 
handed the papers to Cheever, who 
handed them to Tessier, who hastily dic- 
tated an answer denying the adultery, 
the alleged income and the propriety of 
the alimony claimed. 

Tessier and Cheever visited McNiven 
in his office and served him with this 
answer. The two lawyers then dictated 
an agreement to a reference, Tessier 
adding a statement that he considered 
his client equipped with a good defense 
and that he intended to oppose the suit 
in good faith. 

Their clerks took this to the County 
Court House in City Hall Square and 





filed it with the clerk of Supreme Court, 
Special Term, Part II. 

Justice Cardwell, before leaving his 
chambers, read the papers and issued an 
order naming as referee the lawyer 
Henry Firth. 


ERE for a moment the veil of se- 
crecy was rent, for this order could 
not be suppressed. It was published in 
The Law Journal the next morning, and 
the eager reporters reading therein that 
Mrs. Peter Cheever was suing her hus- 
band for a divorce on statutory grounds, 
dashed to the records and learned that 
she accused him of undue intimacy with 
an unknown woman going by the name 
of Sarah Tishler. 

A flock of reporters sped like hawks 
for Charity’s home, where they were 
denied admittance; for Cheever’s office, 
where they were told that he was out of 
town; and even for Zada L’Etoile’s 
apartment, where they were informed 
that she had left the State, as indeed she 
had. Sarah Tishler had a right, being 
named as co-respondent, to enter the 
case and defend her name, but she 
waived the privilege. 

The evening papers made what they 
could of the sensation, but nobody men- 
tioned Zada, for nobody knew that fate 
had tried to conceal her by naming her 
Tishler, and nobody quite dared to men- 
tion her without legal sanction. 

On the next day Lawyer Firth held 
court in his office. Reporters were ex- 
cluded, and the lawyers and detectives 
and Cheever and Charity, who had to 
be present, declined to answer any of 
the questions rained upon them in the 
corridors and the elevators. 

Mr. Firth was empowered to swear in 
witnesses and take testimony. The evi- 
dence of the detectives, corroborated by 
the evidence of a hall-boy and a janitor 
and by proof of the installation of the 
dictagraph, seemed conclusive to Mr. 
Firth. 

Cheever denied that he had committed 
the alleged adultery and gave proof that 
his income was not as stated. Attorney 
Tessier evaded the evidence of adultery, 
but fought hard against the evidence 
of prosperity. Referee Firth made his 
report finding the defendant guilty of 
the statutory offense, and ordered a 
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Brings The Bloom of Health 
To Pale Hollow Cheeks 


If your complexion is pallid and colorless; 


if you are listless and without vitality or- 


ambition; if your eyes lack lustre and your 
cheeks are pale, wan, hollow—these are 
: — ae Symptoms of 
anaemia — of- 
ten brought on 
by worry, 
overwork, or 
imperfect as- 
similation of 
‘ood. 








The thin, 
weak, impov- 
erished blood 
of the anae- 
mic cannot 
build up the 
nerve and mus- 
cular tissues as 
fast as they are consumed. 


Nature Needs Aid in Restoring 
Normal Conditions 


Pabst Extract, The “Best™ Tonic, has 
been rightfully styled “nature's first aid to 
health and beauty.” It “brings the roses 
to your cheeks,” enriches the blood, im- 
proves the circulation, quickens the appe- 
tite, aids digestion and assimilation, pro- 
motes sound, 
refreshing 
sleep, tones up 
the whole body 
and quickly re- 
stores youth- 
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ful health, SS ge 7 
strength and r a 
vigor. Pallor, 


listlessness and 
all the other 
beauty -de- 
stroying effects 
of anaemia dis- 
appear and the 
bloom of 
health returns when Pabst Extract is used. 
Every drop of it is charged with the tonic 
properties of choicest hops and the staunch, 
health-bringing powers of sun-kissed barley. 





Pabst Extract, The “‘Best’’? Tonic 
is Free from Drugs and Narcotics 








It contains no harmful, habit-forming in- 
gredients of any kind. It is just a combi- 
nation of pure hops and rich barley malt, 
fortified with calcium hypophosphite and 
iron pyrophosphate. It is a wonderful aid 
in building up the emaciated body because 
it furnishes nourishment in predigested 
form and at the same time creates a desire 
for and assists _ 
in the digestion 
of other food. 
Many promi- 
nent physi- 
cians prescribe 
Pabst Extract, 3 
The “ Best™ 
Tonic, in cases § 
of anaemia, or 
impoverished 
blood. Itisalso 
highly recom- %\¥ejee 
mended for 
dyspepsia, ner- 
vousness, over- 
work, insomnia, old age, motherhood, 
convalescence, and in all cases of weakened, 
run-down or overworked men or women. 


Give it a trial. Order a Dozen 
Bottles from Your Druggist 














And be sure to insist upon Pabst Extract, The 
“Best™ Tonic. e usual dose is a wineglassful be- 
fore each meal and at bedtime. 
Its continued use for a few weeks 
or months, means an J 
even pulse, clear eye, 4 
good digestion, Y 
sound sleep and a 
plentiful supply of 
rich, red, life-giving 
blood. If your druggist 
is “just out” of Pabst 
Extract, The “Best” 
Tonic, he can get it quickly, don’t accept a substitute. 








Write for our free booklet explaining all 
the uses and benefits of Pabst Extract. 


PABST EXTRACT CO., Milwaukee 
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Life Is Well Worth Living While 
You Can Read a Story Like— 


“THE ROARING 
U. P. TRAIL” 


The New Novel of the Great West 


By ZANE GREY 


you who remember “The Lone 
Star Ranger,” “Riders of the 
Purple Sage” and “The Border 
Legion” with such keen pleasure may 
count upon an even higher enjoy- 
ment of Zane Grey's “The Roaring 
U. P. Trail.” For this is more than 
a fascinating story: it is a great 
merican novel. Its scenes depict 
the building of the Union Pacific 
Railroad across the great West that 
was really wild; its characters 
are the vigorous and picturesque 
men—and their women—who pushe 
through that titanic task; its events 
are the tumultuous happenings of 
ioneer struggles and frontier war- 
— and the ferce rivalries of eager 
and ambitious men. 
As Rupert Hughes has said, Zane 
Grey “pas more of the epic spirit 
than any other living American 
writer. .... He grips his characters 
with a great hand, molds them simply 
but bigly and sets them before us 
in a kind of majestic simplicity.” 
Live through a thrilling hour to-night 
along “The Roaring U. P. Trail.” 
It begins in the June issue of— 


THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE 


Now on sale at all news-stands 


The Story-Press Corporation, 
American Bldg., Chicago 


Publisher, North 




















THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE’S 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate:—$1.65 per line—cash with order. 
No advertisement of less than 4 lines accepted. 
Forms for the July issue will close June 4th. 


THE RED BOOK CORPORATION, 
North American Building, Chicago, Ill. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


$50 to $100 a day can be earned with a Long Cris, 
Machine in most any town. Machine a wonder. Ma 
Crispettes—a new, delicious popcorn confection. Sells at 
a package—almost 4c net profit. Everybody buys at sig! 
nickels roll in. All you need is one machine and good | 
tion. No experience necessary. Write at once for free | 
“Dollars & Sense’’—a valuable — to wealth and ir 
pendence—a start to the ownership of a store of your « 
Don’t wait. Send postal today. Address W. Z. Long ‘ 
1821 High St., Springfield, Obio. 


HELP WANTED—MALE AND FEMALE 





pay, sure work, easy hours, long vacations, rapid advar 
Thousands of jobs open this year. I will help you get 
Write for my big FREE book, DY12 today. 

EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS—500 per cent profit, free sample Gold and Sil 
Sign Letters for store fronts and office windows. Any 
can put on. Big demand everywhere. Write today for 
eral offer. Metallic Letter Co., 422 N. Clark, Chicago, 








Men of ideas and inventive ability should write for no 
“Lists of Needed Inventions,’’ Patent Buyers and ‘‘How 
Get Your Patent and Your Money.’’ Advice FREE. R 
dolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 88, Washington, D 

WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Men—Women. 18 or « 
U. 8. Government jobs, War means many vacancies. 
to $150 month. Write immediately for list positions 1 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. C47, Rochester, N. 


BE A FIRST CLASS SALESMAN. Take my short cou 
$2.00. Particulars Free. Address, G. KING, 1625 Gr 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 











Agents. New summer Phonograph—the Portophone. B 
into a carrying case. Ideal for autos, canoes, campers, « 
Wonderful tone. Low price. Big profits. Write for den 
strating sample. Orchestrola Co., 1666 North St., Dayton 





RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS WANTED. $75.00 mo. Ex 
inations soon, Also salesmen wanted. Civil Service 
Salesmanship Courses by mail. For ‘‘Free Tuition Pla 
address CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 


LANDSCAPE ENGINEERING 
Learn Landscape Engineering profession by corres; 
ence; command $50 weekly; most fascinating, dignified 
profitable profession. Complete information free. Gross Sc! 
of Landscape Engineering, 408 W. 2nd St., Beardstown, | 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS. 
WRITE FOR FREE COPY “Hints on Writing and Sell 
Photoplays, Short Stories, Poems.’’ 

ATLAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
235 Atlas Building, - - Cincinnati 


OLD COINS WANTED. 
$2 to $500 each paid for hundreds of Coins dated, bef 
1910. Keep ALL your old money and send 10c at once f 
New Illus’td Coin Value Book, size 4x7. It may mean yx 
Fortune. Get Posted, Clarke Coin Co., Box 144, LeRoy, N 


OLD COINS. LARGE SPRING COIN CATALOGUE (¢ 
coins for sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices paid for coi 
ten cents. WILLIAM HESSLEIN, 101 Tremont St., Bost 
Mass. 

















PATENT ATTORNEYS, PATENTS, ETC. 


PATENTS. Write for How to Obtain a [Patent, List 
Patent Buyers and Inventions Wanted. $1.000,000 in priz 


patentability. Our Four Guide Books sent free upon 
quest. We assist inventors to sell their inventions. Vict 
J. Evans & Co., Patent Attys., 695 9th, Washington, D. ‘ 





procured through me. Four books with list of hundreds 
inventions wanted sent free, I help you market your inve 
tion. Advice Free. R. B. Owen, 57 Owen Bidg., Wash., D 





WORK FOR UNCLE SAM. He is the best employer. Bix 


offered for inventions. Send sketch for free opinion as t 


IDEAS WANTED—Mannfacturers are writing for patent 
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decree of divorce, with a diminished 
alimony. He appended a transcript of 
the evidence and filed it with the Clerk 
of the County of New York. The statu- 
tory fee for a referee was ten dollars 
a day, but the lawyers had quietly agreed 
on the payment of a thousand dollars 
for expediting the case. With this rec- 
ompense Mr. Firth ended his duties in 
the matter. 

McNiven prepared a motion to con- 
firm the report of the referee and took it 
to Tessier, who accepted service for his 
client. McNiven then went to the 
County Clerk and filed a notice that 
the motion would be called up the next 
morning. The Clerk put it on the Calen- 
dar of Special Term, Part III. 

The next morning McNiven appeared 
before Justice Palfrey, submitted his 
motion and asked for an interlocutory 
decree. He left his paper with the Clerk. 
During the afternoon Justice Palfrey 
looked over the referee’s report and de- 
cided to grant McNiven’s motion. In 
view of the prominence of the contest- 
ants and since he had heard of Charity’s 
good works, and felt sure that she had 
suffered enough in the wreck of her 
home, he ordered the evidence sealed. 
This harmed nobody but the hungry re- 
porters and the gossip-appetite of the 
public. 

McNiven was waiting in the office of 
the Clerk, and as soon as he learned that 
the Judge had granted the motion, he 
submitted the usual orders to be signed. 
The Clerk entered the interlocutory de- 
cree. And now the marriage was ended 
except for three months of grace. 

The first day after that period had 
passed, McNiven submitted an affidavit 
that there had been no chatge in the 
feelings of the parties and there was no 
good reason why the decree should not 
be granted. He made up the final 
papers, gave Tessier notice and depos- 
ited the record with the Clerk. Justice 
Cruden, then sitting in Special Term, 
Part III, signed the judgment. And the 
deed was done. Mrs. Cheever was per- 
mitted to resume her maiden name, but 
that meant too much confusion; she 
needed the “Mrs.” for protection of a 
sort. 

The divorce carried with it a clause 
forbidding the guilty husband to marry 
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anyone else before five years had passed. 
But while the divorce was legal all over 
the world, this restriction ended at the 
State bounds. 

So Peter Cheever and Zada L’Etoile 
went over into the convenient realm of 
New Jersey the next morning, secured 
a license and on the following day were 
there made man and wife before all the 
world. This entitled them to a trium- 
phant return to New York. And now 
Peter Cheever had also done the honor- 
able thing. This “honorable thing”’ busi- 
ness will be one of the first burdens 
dropped by the men when the women 
perfect their claim to equality. 

In about two weeks a daughter was 
born to the happy twain. Thanks to 
Charity’s obliging nature, it was chris- 
tened in church and accepted in law as 
a complete Cheever. Mr. and Mrs. and 
Miss Cheever now began to live (more 
or less) happily ever after (tempo- 
rarily). 

Altogether it was a triumph of legal, 
social and surgical technic. It out- 
raged many virtuous people. There was 
a good deal of harsh criticism of every- 
body concerned. The worthies who be- 
lieve that divorce is the cause of the 
present depraved state of the United 
States bewailed one more instance of the 
vile condition of the lawless Gomorrah. 
The eternal critics of the rich used the 
case as another text in proof of the com- 
plete control that wealth has over our 
courts, though seventy-five divorces to 
obscure persons were granted at the 
same time without difficulty, with little 
expense and no newspaper punishment. 

The Bishop wrote Charity a letter of 
heartbroken condemnation, and_ she 
slunk away to the mountains to escape 
from the reproach of all good people 
and to recuperate for another try at the 
French war-hospitals. Still, she had 
money and her “freedom,” and one 
really cannot expect everything. 


CHAPTER LV 








HE ninety days following 
T Charity’s encounter with Jim 

Dyckman and his bride at 
Sherry’s had been busy times 
for her and epochal in their changes. 
From being one of the loneliest and 
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most approved women in America, she 
had become one of the loneliest and least 
approved. Altruism is one of the most 
expensive of the virtues. 

No less epochal were those months 
for the Dyckmans, bride and groom. 
Their problems began to bourgeon im- 
mediately after they left New Jersey and 
went to Kédzie’s old apartment for 
further debate as to their future lodg- 
ings. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thropp were amazed 
by their sudden return. Adna was a 
trifle sheepish. They found him sitting 
in the parlor in his shirt-sleeves and 
stocking feet, and staring out of the 
window at the neighbors opposite. In 
Nimrim it was a luxury to be able to 
spy into the windows of one neighbor 
at a time. Opposite Adna there were 
a hundred and fifty neighbors whom it 
cost nothing to watch. Some of them 
were very startling; some of them were 
stupid old ladies who rocked, or children 
who flattened their noses against the 
windows, or Pekingese doglets who were 
born with their noses against a pane, 
apparently ; some of the neighbors were 
fascinatingly careless of inspection—and 
they always promised to be more careless 
than they were. 

Mrs. Thropp came rushing in from 
the kitchen. She had been trying in vain 
to make a friend of Kedzie’s one servant. 
But this maid, like a self-respectful em- 
ployee or a good soldier, resented the 
familiarity of an official superior as an 
indecency and an insult. She made up 
her mind to quit. 

After Mrs. Thropp had expressed her 
wonderment at seeing her children re- 
turn, she turned the full power of her 
hospitality on poor Jim Dyckman. He 
could not give notice and seek another 
job. 

Mrs. Thropp’s first problem was the 
proper style and title of her son-in-law. 

“What am I goin’ to call you, any- 
how?” she said. “Jim sounds kind of 
familiar on short acquaintance, and 
James is sort of distant. Son-in-law is 
hor’ble, and Son is—how would you like 
it if I was to call you ‘Son’? What does 
your own mother call you?” 

“Jimsy,” Jim admitted shamefacedly. 

“Jimsy is right nice,” said Mrs. 
Thropp, and she Jimsied him thence- 
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Continued on fourth following page. 





forward, to his acute distress. He found 
that he had married not Kedzie only, 
but all the Thropps there, were. The 
father and mother were the mere fore- 
ground of a vast backward abyss of re- 
lations, beginning with a number of 
Kedzie’s brothers and sisters and their 
wives and husbands. Jim was a trifle 
stunned to learn what lowly jobs some 
of his brothers-in-law were glad to hold. 

Mrs. Thropp felt that it was only 
right to tell Jim as much as she could 
about his new family. She told him for 
hours and hours. She described people 
he had never seen or heard of and would 
travel many a mile to avoid. He had 
never cared for genealogy, and his own 
long and brilliant ancestry did not in- 
terest him in the slightest. He had hun- 
dreds of relations of all degrees of 
fame and fortune, and he felt under no 
further obligation to them than to let 
alone and be let alone. 

His interest in his new horde of re- 
lations-in-law was vastly less than 
nothing. But Mrs. Thropp gave him 
their names, their ages, habits, diseases, 
vices, mannerisms, idiosyncrasies. She 
recounted doings and sayings of infinite 
unimportance and uninterest. 

With the fatuous, blindfolded enthusi- 
asm of an after-dinner speaker who 
rambles on and on and on while the 
victims yawn, groan or fold their nap- 
kins and silently steal away, Mrs. 
Thropp poured out her lethal anecdotes. 

Jim went from weariness to restiveness, 
to amazement, to wrath, to panic,. to 
catalepsy, before Kedzie realized that he 
was being suffocated by these reminis- 
cences. Then she intervened. 

Mrs. Thropp’s final cadence wads a 
ghastly thought: 

“Well, now, I’ve told you s’much 
about all our folks, you must tell me 
all about yours.” 

“The Lord forbid!” said Jim. 

Mrs. Thropp took this to mean that 
he did not dare confess the scandals of 
his people. She knew, of course, from 
reading, that rich people are very 
wicked, but she did want to know some 
of the details. 

Jim refused to make disclosures. He 
was wakened from his coma by Mrs. 
Thropp’s casual remark: 

“Say, Jimsy, how do folks do, on East 
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Since 1879 


well-dressed men have enjoyed the 
satisfaction afforded by the Boston 
Garter. Today it is recognized as an 
essential of dress by men of every 
country in the civilized world. 


Boston 
Garter 


“Boston” pays 
daily dividends, in 
* peace of mind.” 
gives the utmost leg 
comfort, absolute security 
and long wear. 
At Stores Everywhere 


25 Cents 
35 Cents 
SO Cents 
















GEORGE FROST CO. 
MAKERS BOSTON 
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“] Got the Job! 

“T’m to be Manager of my Department 
starting Monday. The boss said he had 
been watching all the men. When he 
found I had been studying at home with 
the International Correspondence Schools 
he knew [had the right stuff inme. Now 
we can move over to that house on Oak- 
land Avenue and you can have a maid and 
take things easy. 1 tell you, Nell, taking 
that course with the I. C. S. was the best 
thing I ever did.” 


Spare-time study with the I. C. S. is winning promotions 
for thousands of men and bringing happiness to thousands 
of homes all over the world. In offices, shops, stores, 
mines, mills and on railroads, I. C. S. trained men are step- 
ping up to big jobs, over the heads of older men, past those 
whose only qualification is long service. 


There is a Job Ahead of YOU 


Someman is goingto be picked forit. The boss can’t take 
chances. He is going to choose a trained man with sound, 
practical knowledge of the work. 

Get busy right now and put yourself in line for that pro- 
motion. Youcan do it in spare time in your own home 
through the International Correspondence Schools, just as 
nearly two million men have donein the last twenty-five 
years, just as more than 100,000 men are doing today. 

The first step these men took was to mark 4 ——_ this 
coupon. Make your ge the same ee now. 
= —_———_— So R OUT HER 


INTERNATIONAL "CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


3417, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 
tion, or ‘in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER Wop 
lectri ghti DV. 


Sign Painter 
Telephone W: Railroad Trainman 
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RANCELEY MAINE 


AWAY FROM WAR AND WORRY 

Have you been wondering where you could enjoy a few weeks of 

real rest away from war and worry ? 

The greatest Health Resort in the world is located in Battle Creek, a quiet, inland 
Michigan. 


** and seclusion, a delicious dietary, health-building baths 
and treatments, ample facilities for outdoor diversions and a delightfully informal 


city in picturesque 
Here you find real “* rest 


Behe doweh ¢ we of mn cad health-building under ideal conditions 


to be appreciat 


Write now for free Vacation Booklet. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM BOX 109-A_ BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


MASSACHUSETTS 













BROOKSIDE W. VA. 
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[RANGELEY axe ffOUSE 


One of Maine’s finest inland resort hotels. 
L. the Rangeley region. Fine auto roads. 
Trout & salmon fishing. No black flies or 
mosquitos. Golf and all sports on our land. 
Spring water. Cuisine unexcelled. Steam- 
boat trip across5 lakes to White Mountains 

starts at our wharf. Open: June first. 


Where-to-go forms for July close June 1 
NOVA SCOTIA 
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NOVA SCOTIA 
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IT’S REAL ACATI N 
"sj from New York 
Ont treet rom Bas ew 


Dominion A Atlantic ‘Railwa 


Write for particulars on Tour No. ny 
R. U. Parker, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 











LOUR LODGE Sins "8's: 
Digby, s. 
Free from flies, mosquitos and ha fever 
om. Teaahe Boating, Bathing, 
Garage. Write for booklet. 


to the traveler. 


PLYMOUTH. MASS. 
Offers superior accommodations 
at rates which are high enough 
to insure the best in service and 
cuisine. Golf course adjoining hotel grounds. 
Open June |5th.to September [Sth. 


HOTEL BUCKMINSTER 
645 BEACON STREET. 
Boston’s largest,family hotel, beautifully 
appointed. Choice suites of any size 
for motor parties at reduced rates from 
dune Ist. to October. Private garage. 
Both hotels management of P.F.Brine. 














WILLIAMSTOWN MASs. 


aeeetes Swim- Hotel Greylock *” Capacity 

ming pool. Williamstow: seventy cars. 
“The Village Beautysul ” 

Write Henry N.Teague for Booklet & Rates 


~ WHITE MOUNTAINS N. H. 


see FABYAN HOUSE == 


— FABYAN’S, N. H. 
‘3 
railway to summit of Mount Washington. 
Wonderful scenic features. Excellent 
cuisine. Genteel clientele. All amuse- 
ments for patrons of all ages. 

__ ADIRONDACK MTS. N. Y. 


WK 4th Lake. Capacity 125. Lat- 

gp OHAWE est equipment, electricity, 

a E Cottages ¥ running water every room. 

Garage. Longstaff, Old Forge, N.Y. 
BELLPORT, L.|., N. Y. 

“Bellport, Inn, = Great South 
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able. charming; 83 8a! ing bathing tennis.golf. 
bie fro Circular. 


Tab 
SEATTLE WASH. 
Large airy 


HOTEL BUTLER fr? 
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here? Will your mother call on me and 
Kedzie, or will she look for us to call 
on her first ?” 

“My God!” thought Jim. 

“What say?” said Mrs. Thropp. 


IM floundered and threshed. He had 

never before realized what his 
mother’s famous pride might mean. She 
had always been only mother to him, 
devoted, tender, patient, forgiving, 
amusing, sympathetic, anxious, flattered 
by his least attention. Yet he had heard 
her spoken of as a human glacier for 
freezing social climbers and pushers of 
every sort. She was huge and slow; she 
could be frightfully cold and crushing. 

Now he understood what congelation 
the trembling approachers to her majesty 
must have suffered. He was afraid to 
think what she would do to the Thropps. 
Her first glance would turn them to 
icicles and her first word would snap 
them to bits. 

It is hard enough for any mother to 
receive the news that her son is in love 
with any woman and wants to marry 
her. Mrs. Dyckman must learn that her 
adored child had transferred his loyalty 
to a foreigner, a girl she had never seen, 
could not conceivably have selected and 
could never approve. Even the Prodigal 
Son, when he went home, did not bring 
a wife with him. Ten to one, if he had 
brought one, she would have got no veal 
—or if she got it, she would not have 
cared for it. 

Jim could not be blind even now in 
his alarm to Kedzie’s intense prettiness, 
but seeing her as through his mother’s 
eyes coldly, he saw for the first time the 
plebeiance of her grace. 

If she had been strong and rugged, 
her commonness would have had a cer- 
tain vigor ; but to be nearly refined with- 
out being quite refined is as harrowing 
as singing just a little off the key. To 
be far off the key is to be in another 
key, but to smite at a note and muff 
it is excruciation. Better far to drone 
middle C than to aim at high C and 
miss it by a comma. 

Yet Jim understood that he could not 
long prevent the encounter of his wife 
and her relatives with his mother and 
her relatives. He could not be so boor- 
ishly insolent as to forbid the meeting, 
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and he could not be so blind as to expect 
success. He got away at length on the 
pretext of making arrangements with 
his mother, who was a very busy woman, 
he said. Mrs. Thropp could not imagine 
why a rich woman should be busy, but 
she held her whist. 

Jim was glad to escape, even on so 
gruesome an errand; and now when he 
kissed Kedzie good-by, he had to kiss 
Momma as well. He would almost 
rather have kissed Popa. 


CHAPTER LVI 





r—_— ]|IM entered his home in the late 
| afternoon witn the reluctance 
| of boyhood days when he had 
demeanor. 


slunk back after some mis- 

He loathed his mission and 

himself and felt that he had earned a 
trouncing and a disinheritance. 

He found his mother and father in 
the library playing, or rather fighting, 
a game of double Canfield. In the ex- 
citement of the finish they were like 
frantic children, tied in knots of hurry, 
squealing with emulation. The cards 
were coming out right, and the speedier 
of the two to play the last would score 
two hundred and fifty to the other’s 
nothing. 

Mrs. Dyckman was the more agile in 
snatching up her cards and placing 
them. Her eyes darted along the stacks 
with certainty, and she came in first by 
a lead of three cards. 

Dyckman was puffing with exhaustion, 
and pop-eyed from the effort to look in 
seven directions at once. It rendered 
him scarlet to be outrun by his wife, 
who was no Atalanta to look at. Be- 
sides, she always crowed over him in- 
sufferably when she won, and that was 
worse than the winning. When Jim en- 
tered the room, she was laughing uproari- 
ously, pointing the finger of derision at 
her husband and crying: 

“Where did you get a reputation as 
a man of brains? There must be an 
awful crowd of simpletons in Wall 
Street.” Then she caught sight of her 
son and beckoned to him. 

“Come in and hold your father’s head, 
Jimsy.” 

“Please don’t call me Jimsy!” Jim 
exploded prematurely. His mother did 
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not hear him, because his father ex- 
ploded at the same moment: 

“Come in and teach your mother how 
to be a sport. She wont play fair. She 
cheats all the time and has no shame 
when she gets caught. When she loses 
she wont pay, and when wins she wants 
cash on the nail.” 

“Of course I do!” 

“Why, there isn’t a club in the country 
that wouldn’t expel you twice a week.” 

“Well, pay me what you owe me, be- 
fore you die of apoplexy.” 

“How much do I owe you?” 

“Eight dollars and thirty-two cents.” 

“T do not! That’s robbery. Look 
here: you omitted my score twice and 
added your own up wrong.” 

“Did I really?” 

“Do five and two make nine?” 

“Don’t they?” 

“They do not!” 

“Well, must you have hydrophobia 
about it? What difference does it 
make ?” 

“Tt makes the difference that I only 
owe you three dollars and twenty-six 
cents.” 

“All right, pay it and simmer down. 
Isn’t he wonderful, Jimsy? He just sent 
a check for ten thousand dollars to the 
fund for blind French soldiers and then 
begrudges his poor wife five dollars.” 

“But that’s charity and this is cards; 
and it’s humiliating to think that you 
haven’t learned addition yet.” 


N RS. DYCKMAN winked at Jim 
and motioned him to sit beside her. 
He could not help thinking of the hu- 
miliating addition he was about to an- 
nounce to the family. While his father 
counted out the change with a miserly 
accuracy, he winked his off-eye at Jim 
and growled with a one-sided smile: 
“Where have you been for the past 
few days, and what mischief have you 
been up to? You have a guilty face.” 
But Mrs. Dyckman threw her great 
arm about his great shoulders, stared at 
him as she kissed him and murmured: 
“You don’t look happy—what’s wrong ?” 
Jim scraped his feet along the floor 
gawkily and mumbled: 
“Well, I suppose I’d better tell you. 
I was going to break it to you gently, 
but IT don’t know how.” 





Mrs. Dyckman took alarm at once. 

“Break it gently? Bad news? Oh, 
Jim, you haven’t gone and got yourself 
engaged to some fool girl, have you? 
Not that?” 

“Worse than that, Mother!” 

“Oh dear, what could be worse? Only 
one thing. Jim! You haven’t—you 
haven’t married a circus-rider or a settle- 
ment-worker or anything like that, have 
you?” 

* “No.” 

“Lord, what a relief! I breathe 
again.” 

Jim fired off his secret without further 
delay. 

“T’ve been married, though.” 

“Married? Already? Married to 
what? Anybody I ever heard of?” 

His mother was gasping in a danger- 
ous approach to heart failure. Jim pro- 
tested. 

“You never saw her, but she’s a very 
nice girl. You'll love her when you meet 
her.” 

Jim’s father sputtered as he pulled 
himself out of his chair. 

“Wha-what’s this? You—you damned 
young cub! You—why—what—who— 
oh, you jackass! You big, lumbering, 
brainless, heartless bonehead! Oh— 
whew! Look at your poor mother!” 

Jim was frightened. She was pound- 
ing at her huge breast with one hand and 
clutching her big throat with another. 
Her husband whirled to a siphon, filled 
a glass with vichy and gave it to Jim 
to hold to her lips while he ran to throw 
open a window. 

Jim knelt by his mother and felt like 
Cain bringing home the news of the first 
crime. Her son’s remorse was the first 
thing that Eve felt, no doubt; at least, 
it was the first that Mrs. Dyckman 
understood when the paroxysm left her. 
She felt so sorry for her lad that she 
could not blame him. She blamed the 
woman, of course. She cried awhile be- 
fore she spoke; then she caressed Jim’s 
cheeks and blubbered: 

“But we mustn’t make too much of a 
fuss about a little thing like a wedding. 
It’s his first offense of the kind. I sup- 
pose he fell into the trap of some little 
devil with a pretty face. Poor innocent 
child, with no mother to protect him!” 
“Poor innocent scoundrel !”’ old Dyck- 
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man snarled. “He probably got her into 
trouble, and she played on his sym- 
pathy.” 

This was what Jim sorely needed, 
some unjust accusation to spur him out 
of his shame. He sprang to his feet and 
confronted his father. 

“Don’t you dare say a word against 
my wife.” 

“Oh, look at him!” his father smiled. 
“He’s grown so big he can lick his old 
dad. Well, let me tell you, my young 
jackanapes, that if anybody has said any- 
thing against your wife it was you.” 

“What have I said?” 

“You've said that you married her 
secretly. You’ve not dared to let us see 
her first. You’ve not dared to announce 
your engagement and take her to the 
church like a gentleman. Why? Why? 
Answer me that, before you grow so 
tall. And who is she, anyway? I hear 
that you had a prize-fight with Peter 
Cheever and got expelled from the 
club.” 

“When did you hear that?” 

“Tt’s all over town. What was the 
fight about? Was he interested in this 
lady too?” 


ONE set of Jim’s muscles leaped to the 
attack; another set held them in 
restraint. 

“Be careful, Dad!” he groaned. 
“Peter Cheever never met my wife.” 

“Well, then, what were you fighting 
him about?” 

“That’s my business.” 

“Well, it’s my business too, when I 
find the name of my son posted for ex- 
pulsion on the board of my pet club. 
You used to be sweet on Cheever’s wife. 
You weren’t fighting about her, were 
you?” 

This chance hit jolted the bridegroom 
so perceptibly that his father regretted 
having made it. He gasped: 

“Great Lord, but you’re the busy 
young man! Solomon in all his glory—” 

“Let him alone now!” Mrs. Dyckman 
broke in, “or you'll have me on your 
hands.” She needed only her husband’s 
hostility to inflame her in defense of her 
son. “If he’s married, he’s married, and 
words wont divorce him. We might as 
well make the best of it. I’ve no doubt 
the girl is a darling, or Jim wouldn’t 


have cared for her, would you, Jimsy?” 

“Naturally not,” Jim agreed with a 
rather sickly enthusiasm. 

“Ts she nice-looking ?” 

“She is famous for her beauty.” 

“Famous! Oh, heavens! That sounds 
ominous. You mean she’s well-known?” 

“Very—in certain circles.” 

“In certain circles!” Mrs. Dyckman 
was like a terrified echo. She had known 
of such appalling misalliances that there 
was no telling how far her son might 
have descended. 

Old Dyckman snarled: “Do you mean 
that you’ve gone slumming for a wife?” 

Jim dared not answer this. His 
mother ignored it too. But her thoughts 
were in a panic. 

“What circles is she famous in, your 
wife, for her beauty?” 

Jim could not achieve the awful word 
“movies” at the moment. He prowled 
round it. 

“In professional circles.” 

“Oh, an actress, then?” 

“Well, sort of.” 

“They call everything an actress 
nowadays. She isn’t a—a chorus-girl or 
a show-girl ?” 

“Lord, no!” His indignation was re- 
assuring to a degree. His father broke 
in again: 

“It might save a few hours of dodging 
and cross-examination if you’d tell us 
who and what she is.” 

“She is known professionally as Anita 
Adair.” 


S° parochial a thing is fame, that the 

title which millions of people had 
learned to know and love meant abso- 
lutely nothing to the Dyckmans. They 
were so ignorant of the new arts that 
Mary Pickford meant hardly more to 
them than Picasse or Matisse. 

Jim brought out a photograph of 
Kedzie, a small one that he carried in 
his pocketbook for company. The prob- 
lem of what she looked like distracted 
attention for the moment from the prob- 
lem of what she did and was. 

Mrs. Dyckman took the picture and 
perused it anxiously. Her husband 
leaned over her shoulder and studied 
it too. He was mollified and won by 
the big, gentle eyes and that bee-stung 
upper lip. He grumbled: 
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“Well, you’re a good chooser for 
looks, anyway. Sweet little thing.” 

Mrs. Dyckman examined the face 
more knowingly. She saw in those big, 
innocent eyes a serene selfishness and a 
kind of sweet ruthlessness. In the pout- 
ing lips she saw discontent and a gift for 
wheedling. But all she said was: 

“She’s a darling.” 

Jim caught the knell-tone in her 
praise and feared that Kedzie was dead 
to her already. He saw more elegy in 
her sigh of resignation to fate and her 
resolution to take up her cross—the 
mother’s cross of a pretty, selfish daugh- 
ter-in-law. 

“You haven’t told us yet how she won 
her—fame, you said.” 

And now Jim had to tell it. 

“She has had great success in the— 
the—er—pictures.” 

“She’s a painter—an illustrator?” 

“No, she—well—you know, the mov- 
ing pictures have become very im- 
portant; they’re the fifth largest in- 
dustry in the world, I believe, and—” 

The silence of the parents was deafen- 
ing. Their eyes rolled together and 
clashed, as it were, like cannon-balls 
meeting. Dyckman senior dropped back 
into his chair and whistled “Whew!” 
Then he laughed a little: 

“Well, I’m sure we should be proud 
of our alliance with the fifth largest 
industry. The Dyckmans are coming up 
in the world.” 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Dyckman. She 
was thinking of the laugh that rival 
mothers would have on her. She was 
thinking of the bitterness of her other 
children, of her daughter who was a 
duchess in England, and of the squirm- 
ing of her relatives-in-law. But she was 
too fond of her boy to mention her 
dreads. She passed on to the next topic. 

“Where are you living?” 

“Nowhere yet,” Jim confessed. “We 
just got in from our—er—honeymoon 
this morning. We haven’t decided what 
to do.” 

Then Mrs. Dyckman took one of 
those heroic steps she was capable of. 

“You'd better bring her here.” 

“Oh, no; she—she’d be in your way. 
She’d put you out.” 

“T hope not, not so soon,” Mrs. Dyck- 
man laughed dismally. ‘“She’ll probably 
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not like us, at all, but we can start her 
off right.” 

“That’s mighty white of you, Mother.” 

“Did you expect me to be—yellow?” 

“No, but I thought you might be a 
little—blue.” 

“If she’ll make you happy, I’ll thank 
heaven for her every day and night of 
my life. So let’s give her every chance 
we can, and I hope she'll give us a 
chance.” 

Jim’s arms were long enough to en- 
circle her and hug her tight. He whis- 
pered to her: 

“I never needed you more, you God- 
blessed—mother !” 

Her tears streamed down her cheeks 
upon his lips, and he had a little taste 
of the bitterness of maternal love. She 
felt better after she had cried a little, 
and she said with courage: 

“Now we mustn’t keep you away from 
her. If you want me to, I’ll go along 
with you and call on her and extend a 
formal invitation.” 

Jim could not permit his reverend 
mother to make so complete a submission 
as that. He shook his head: 

“That wont be necessary. I'll go get 
Kedzie.” 

“Kedzie? I thought her name was 
Anita.” 

“That was her stage name—her film- 
name.” 

“Oh! And her name wasn’t Adair 
either, perhaps?” 

“No, it was—er—Thropp !” 

“Oh!” She wanted to say “What a 
pretty name!” to make it easier for him, 
but she could not arrange the words on 
her tongue. She asked instead: 

“Ts she American ?” 

“American? I should say so! 
in Missouri.” 

Another “Oh!” from the mother. 

Jim swallowed a bit more of quinine 
and made his escape, saying: 

“VYou’re as fine as they make ‘em, 
Mother. I wont be gone long.” 

The father was so disgusted with the 
whole affair that he could only save him- 
self from breaking the furniture by a 
sardonic taunt: 

“Tell our daughter-in-law that if she 
wants to bring along her camera, she can 
have the ballroom for a studio. We 
never use it, anyway.” 


Born 
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“Shame on you!” his wife cried. 
“Don’t mind him, Jimsy.” 

“Jimsy” reminded Jim of Mrs. 
Thropp and his promise to ask his 
mother to call on her. But he had con- 
fessed all that he could endure. He was 
glad to get away without letting slip the 
fact that “Thropp” had been changed to 
“Dyckman” via “Gilfoyle.” 

His mother called him back for an- 
other embrace and then let him go. She 
had nowhere to turn for support but to 
her raging husband, and she found her- 
self crying her eyes out in his arms. He 
had his own heartbreak and pridebreak, 
but he was only a man and no sympathy 
need be wasted on him. He wasted none 
on himself. He laughed ruefully. 

“You were saying, Mother, only 
awhile ago that you wished he’d marry 
some nice girl. Well, he’s married, and 
we'll have to take what he brings us. 
But oh, these children, these damned 
children!” 

A little later he was trying to brace 
himself and his wife against the future. 

“After all, marriage is only an in- 
fernal gamble. We might have scoured 
the world and picked out an angel for 
him, and she might have run off with the 
chauffeur the second week. I guess I got 
the only real angel that’s been captured 
in the last fifty years. The boy may 
have stumbled on a prize unbeknownst. 
We'll give the kid the benefit of the 
doubt, anyway, wont we?” 

“Of course, dear, if she’ll give us the 
same.” 

“Well, Jim said she came from Mis- 
souri. We’ve got to show her.” 

“Ring for Wotton, will you?” 

“What are you going to tell him?” 

“The truth.” 

“Good Lord! Do you dare do that?” 

“T don’t dare not to. They’ll find it 
out downstairs quickly enough in their 
own way.” 

“T see. You want to beat ’em to it.” 

“Exactly.” 


OR years the American world had 

been discussing the duty of parents 
to teach their children the things they 
must inevitably learn in uglier and more 
perilous ways. There were editorials on 
it, stories, poems, novels, numberless 
volumes. It even reached the stage. 
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Mrs. Dyckman had left her own children 
to find things out for themselves. It oc- 
curred to her that she should not make 
the same mistake with the eager servants 
who gave the walls ears and the key- 
holes eyes. 

It was a ferocious test of her courage, 
but she knew that she would have all 
possible help from Wotton. He had not 
only been the head steward of the fam- 
ily ship in countless storms, but he had 
an inherited knowledge of the sufferings 
of homes. He had learned his profession 
as page to his father, who had been a 
butler and the son of a butler. 

Wotton came in like a sweet old earl 
and waited while Mrs. Dyckman gath- 
ered strength to say as offhandedly as 
if she were merely announcing that Jim 
was arrested for murder. 

“Oh, Wotton, I wanted to tell you 
that Mr. James Dyckman has just 
brought us the news of his marriage.” 

Wotton’s eyebrows went up and his 
hands sought each other and whispered 
together as he faltered: 

“Indeed, ma’am! That is a surprise, 
isn’t it?” 

“He has married a very brilliant 
young lady who has had great success in 
—ah—in the—ah—moving pictures.” 

The old man gulped a moment but 
finally got it down. 

“The moving pictures! Indeed, 
ma’am! My wife and I are very fond 
of the—the movies, as the saying is.” 

“Everybody is, isn’t they—aren’t 
they? Perhaps you have seen Miss Anita 
Adair in the—er—pictures.” 

“Miss Anita Adair? Oh, I should say 
we ’ave! And is she the young lady?” 

“Yes. They are coming to live with 
us for a time.” 

“Oh, that will be very pleasant! Quite 
an honor, you might say! That will 
make two extra at dinner, then?” 

“Yes. No—that is, we were expecting 
Mr. and Mrs. Schuyler, but I wish you 
would telephone them that I am quite 
ill—not very, you understand—a bad 
cold, I think, would be best. Something 
to keep me to my room for the day.” 

“Very good, ma’am. Was there any- 
thing else ?” 

“‘No—oh, yes—ask Mrs. Abby to have 
the Louis Seize room made ready, will 
you?” 
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“Very good—and some _ flowers, 
per’aps, I suppose.” 

“Ves.” 

“Thank you.” 

He shuffled out bowed under the 
weight of the calamity, as if he had an 
invisible trunk on his back. He gath- 
ered the servants in solemn conclave in 
their sitting-room- and delivered a 
funeral oration over young Mr. Jim. 
There were tears in the eyes of the 
women-servants and curses in the 
throats of the men. They all adored Mr. 
Jim, and their recent pride in his tri- 
umph over Peter Cheever was turned to 
ashes. He had married into the movies! 
They supposed that he must have been 
drinkin’ very ’ard. Jim’s valet said: 

“This is as good as handin’ me my 
notice.” 

He was a ratty soul and was for de- 
serting a sinking ship. Wotton and the 
others felt that their loyalty was only 
now to be put to the test. They must 
help the old folks through it. There was 
one ray of hope: such marriages did not 
last long in America. 


CHAPTER LVII 





IM hastened to Kedzie, and 
J she greeted him with anxiety. 
She saw by his radiant face 
that he brought cheerful news. 
“T’ye seen Mother,” he exclaimed, 
“and she’s tickled to death with your 
picture. She wants to see you right 
away. She wouldn’t listen to anything 
but your coming right over to live at our 
house till we decide what we want to 
do.” 

Kedzie’s heart turned a somersault of 
joy ; then it flopped. 

“I’ve got no clothes fit for your 
house.” 

“Oh Lord!” Jim groaned. “What do 
you think we are, a continual reception? 
You can go out to-morrow and shop all 
you want to.” 

“We-ell, all ri-ight,” Kedzie pon- 
dered. 

Jim was taken aback at her failure to 
glow with his success; and when she 
said, “I hate to leave Momma and 
Popa,” he writhed. 

He had neither the courage nor the 
inclination to invite them to come along 

















and make a jolly house-party. There 
was room enough for a dozen Thropps in 
the big house, but he doubted if there 
were room in his mother’s heart for three 
Thropps at a time, or for the elder 
Thropps at any time. After all, his 
mother had some rights. He protected 
them by lying glibly. 

“My mother sent you her compliments, 
Mrs. Thropp, and said she would call 
on you as soon as she could. She’s very 
busy, you know—as I told you. Well, 
come along, Kedzie. I’d like to have you 
home in time for dinner.” 

“You dress for dinner, I suppose.” 

“Well, usually—yes.” 

“But I haven’t—” 

“If you dare say it, I’ll murder you. 
What do they care what you’ve got on? 
They want to meet you, not your 
clothes.” 

She saw that he was in no mood to be 
trifled with; so she delayed only long 
enough to fling into a small trunk a few 
of her best duds. She remembered with 
sudden joy that Ferriday had made her 
a gift of one or two of the gowns Lady 
Powell-Carewe had designed for her 
camera-appearances, and she took them 
along for her début into the topmost 
world. Jim arranged by telephone for 
the transportation of her luggage, and 
they set out on their new and hazardous 
journey. 

Kedzie bade her mother and father a 
farewell implying a beautiful distress 
at parting. She thought it looked well, 
and she felt that she owed to her mother 
her present splendor. She was horribly 
afraid, too, of the ordeal ahead of her. 
She was, indeed, approaching one of the 
most terrifying of duels: the first meet- 
ing of a mother and a wife. 


EDZIE was not half so afraid as the 

elder Dyckmans were; for she had 
her youth and her beauty, and they were 
only a plain, fat old rich couple whose 
last remaining son had been stolen from 
them by a stranger who might take him 
from them altogether or fling him back 
at their feet with a ruined heart. 

In her moving pictures Kedzie had 
played the millionairess many a time, 
had driven up in state to mansions and 
been admitted by moving-picture but- 
lers with frozen faces and only three 
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or four working joints. She had played 
the millionairess in boudoir and banquet- 
hall; she had been loved by nice princes 
and had foiled wicked barons. She had 
known valets and grooms and footmen 
familiarly ; but they had all been mov- 
ing picture people, actors like herself. 

As the motor approached the Dyck- 
man palace, she recalled what Ferriday 
had told her about how different real 
life in millionairedom was from studio 
luxury, and she almost wished she had 
stayed married to Tommie Gilfoyle. 

In her terror she seized the usual 
armor that terror assumes, bluff. It 
would have been far better for her and 
everybody if she had entered meekly into 
the presence of the very human old 
couple trembling at her approach, and 
had said to them in so many words or 
at least by her simple manner: 

“T did not select my birthplace or my 
parents, my soul or my body or my en- 
vironment. I am not ashamed of them, 
but I want to make the best of them. I 
am a newcomer in your world and I am 
only here because your son happened to 
meet me and liked me and asked me to 
marry him. So excuse me if I am fright- 
ened and ill at ease. I don’t want to take 
him away from you, but I want to love 
you as he does and have you love me as 
he does. So help me with your wisdom.” 

If she had brought such a message or 
implied it, she would have walked right 
into the living-room of the parental 
hearts. But poor Kedzie lacked the 
genius and the inspiration of simplicity 
and frankness, and she marched up the 
steps in a panic which she disguised all 
too well in a pretense of scorn that pro- 
claimed : 

“T am as good as you are. I have been 
in dozens of finer homes than this. You 
can’t teach me anything, you old snobs. 
I’ve got your son, and you’d better mind 
your P’s and Q’s.” 

Wotton opened the door and put on 
as much of a wedding face as he could. 
Jim saw that the old man was informed, 
and he said: 

“This is Wotton, my dear. He’s the 
real head of the house.” 

Kedzie might better have shaken 
hands with him than have given him the 
curt nod she begrudged him. She looked 
past him to see Mrs. Dyckman, in whose 





arms she found herself smothered. Mrs. 
Dyckman, in her bride-fright, had 
rather rushed the situation. 

Kedzie hardly knew what to do. She 
was overawed by the very bulk as well 
as the prestige of her mother-in-law. 
She did not quite dare to embrace Mrs. 
Dyckman, and she could think of noth- 
ing at all to say. 

Mrs. Dyckman was impressed with 
Kedzie’s beauty and paid it immediate 
tribute. 

“Oh, but you are an exquisite thing! 
No wonder our boy is mad about you.” 

Kedzie’s heart pranced at this, and she 
barely checked the giggle of triumph 
that bounded in her throat. But the only 
thing she could think of was what she 
dared not say: 

“So you’re the famous Mrs. Dyck- 
man! Why, you’re fatter than Momma.” 
She said nothing, but wore one of her 
most popular smiles, that look of wist- 
ful sweetness that had melted countless 
of her movie worshipers. 

She was caught from Mrs, Dyckman’s 
shadow by Jim’s father, who said, 
“Don’t I get a kiss?” and took one. 
Kedzie returned this kiss and found the 
old gentleman very handsome, not in the 
least like her father. Brides almost 
always get along beautifully with 
fathers-in-law. And so do sons-in-law. 
Women will learn how to get along to- 
gether better as soon as it ceases to be 
so important to them how they: get along 
together. 

After the thrill of the first collision, 
the four stood in silenced embarrass- 
ment till Jim, eager to escape, said: 

“What room do we get?” 

“Cicely’s if you like,” his mother an- 
swered. Jim was pleased. Cicely was 
the duchess of the family, and she and 
her duke had occupied that room before 
they went to England. Cicely was a war- 
nurse now, bedabbled in gore, and her 
husband was a mud-daubed major in the 
trenches along the Somme. Jim saw that 
his mother was making no~stint of her 
hospitality, and he was grateful. 


E dragged Kedzie away. She was 
trying to take in the splendor of the 
house without seeming to, and she went 
up the stairway with her eyes rolling 
frantically. 
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In the Academy at Venice is that 
famous picture of Titian’s representing 
the little Virgin climbing up the steps 
of the Temple, a pathetic, frightened 
figure bearing no trace of the supreme 
radiance that was to be hers. There was 
something of the same religious awe in 
Kedzie’s heart as she mounted the steps 
of the house that was a temple in her 
religion. She was going up to her 
heaven already. It was perfection be- 
cause it was the next thing. 

When Kedzie reaches the scriptural 
heaven, if she does (and it will be hard 
for Anybody to deny her anything that 
she sets her heart on), she will be happy 
till she gets there, and finds that she is 
only in the first of the seven heavens. 
But what will the poor girl do when she 
goes on up and up and up and learns at 
last that there is no eighth? She will 
weep like another Alexander the Great, 
because there are no more heavens to 
hope for. 

Jim led her into the best room there 
was upstairs, and told her that a duke 
had slept there. At first she was thrilled 
through. Later it would occur to her, 
not tragically yet a bit quellingly, that 
after all she had not married a duke her- 
self but only a commoner. She had as 
much right to a title as any other Amer- 
ican girl. A foreign title is part of a 
Yankee woman’s birthright. Hundreds 
of women had acquired theirs. Kedzie 
got only a plain “Mr.” 

Still, she told herself that she must 
not be too critical, and she let her en- 
thusiasm fly. She did not have to pose 
before Jim, and she ran about the suite 
as about a garden. 

She was smitten with two facts: the 
canopied bed was raised on a platform, 
and the marble bathtub was sunk in the 
floor. She sat on the bed and bounced 
up and down on the springs. She stared 
up at the tasseled baldachin with its 
furled draperies, and fingered the lace 
covering and the silken comforter. 

She sat in the best chairs, studied the 
dressing-table with its royal equipment. 
She went to the window and gazed out 
into Fifth Avenue, reviewing its slow- 
flowing lava of humanity — young 
royalty overlooking her subjects. 

Mrs. Abby, the housekeeper, knocked 
and came in to be presented to the new 
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Princess of Wales and to present the 
personal maid who had been assigned to 
her. Even Mrs. Dyckman was afraid of 
Mrs. Abby, who lacked the suavities of 
Wotton. Mrs. Abby gave Kedzie the 
chill of her life, and Kedzie responded 
with an ardent hatred. 

The maid, a young Frenchwoman, 
found her black dress with its black silk 
apron an appropriate uniform, since her 
father, three brothers, a dozen cousins 
and two or three of her sweethearts were 
at the wars. Some of them were dead, 
she knew, and the others were on their 
way along the red stream that was bleed- 
ing France white, according to German 
hopes. 

Liliane, being a foreigner, saw in 
Kedzie the pathos of the alien, and with 
the unequaled democracy of the French, 
forgave her her plebeiance for that sake. 
She welcomed Kedzie’s beauty too, and 
regarded her as a doll of the finest ware, 
whom it would be fascinating to dress 
up and down. Kedzie and Liliane would 
prosper famously. 

Liliane resolved that when Kedzie ap 
peared at dinner she should reflect credit 
not only on “Monsieur Zheem” but on 
Liliane as well.- When Kedzie’s trunk 
arrived and Liliane drew forth the con- 
fections of Lady Powell-Carewe, she 
knew that she had all the necessary 
weapons for a sensation. 

Kedzie felt more aristocracy in being 
fluttered over by a French maid with an 
accent, than in anything she had en- 
countered yet. Liliane’s phrase “Eef 
madame pairmeet,” was a constant trib- 
ute to her distinction. 

Jim retired to his own dressing-room 
and faced the veiled contempt of his 
valet, leaving Kedzie to the ministrations 
of Liliane, who drew the tub and saw 
that it was just hot enough, sprinkled 
the aromatic bath-salts and laid out the 
towels and Kedzie’s things. 

Women are born linen-lovers, and 
Kedzie was not ashamed to have even a 
millionaire maid see the things she wore 
next to her skin, and Liliane was de- 
lighted to find by this secret wardrobe 
that her new mistress was beautifully 
equipped. 

She waited outside the door tili 
Kedzie had stepped from the fragrant 
pool—then came in to aid in the harness- 
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ing. She saw nothing but the successive 
garments and had those ready magically. 
She laced the stays and slid the stock- 
ings on and locked the garters and set 
the slippers in place. She was miracu- 
lously deft with Kedzie’s hair, and her 
suggestions were the last word in tact. 
Then she fetched the dinner-gown, 
floated it about Kedzie as delicately as 
if it were a ring of smoke, hooked it, 
snapped it and murmured little compli- 
ments that were more tonic than cock- 
tails. 

When Jim came in, he was struck 
aglow by Kedzie’s comeliness and by a 
certain authority she had. Liliane 
pointed to her, as an artist might point 
to a canvas with which he has had suc- 
cess, and demanded his admiration. His 
eyes paid the tribute his lips stammered 
over. 

Kedzie was incandescent with her tri- 
umph, and she went down the stairway 
to collect her dues. 


ER parents-in-law were waiting, and 
she could see how tremendously 
they were impressed and relieved by her 
grace. What did it matter who she was 
or whence she came? She was as irre- 
sistible as some haunting phrase from 
a folksong, its authorship unknown and 
unimportant, its perfection inspired. 

Kedzie floated into the dining-room 
and passed the gantlet of the servants. 
Ignoring them haughtily, she did not 
ignore the sudden change of their scorn 
to homage. Nothing was said or done; 
yet the air was full of her victory. Much 
was forgiven her for her beauty, and 
she forgave the whole household much 
because of its surrender. 

It was a family dinner and not 
elaborate. Mr. and Mrs. Dyckman had 
arrived at the stage when nearly every- 
thing they liked to eat or drink was for- 
bidden to them. Jim had an athlete’s 
appetite for simples, and Kedzie had an 
actress’ dread of fattening things and 
sweets. There was a procession of 


dishes submitted to her inspection, but 
seeing them refused first by Mrs. Dyck- 
man, she declined most of them in her 
turn. 

Kedzie had been afraid that she would 
blunder in choice among a long array 
of forks, but she escaped the test, since 
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each course was accompanied by the 
tools to eat it with. There was a little 
champagne to toast the bride in. 

She found the grandeur of the room 
belittling to the small party at table. 
There were brave efforts to make her feel 
at home and brief sallies of high spirits, 
but there was no real gayety. How 
could there be, when there was no pos- 
sible congeniality? The elder couple 
had lived in a world unknown to Kedzie. 
Their son had dazed them by his sudden 
return with a strange captive from be- 
yond the pale. She was a pretty bar- 
barian, but a barbarian she was, and no 
mistake. She was not so barbaric as they 
had feared, but they knew nothing of her 
past or of her. 

It is not good manners to deal in per- 
sonal questions; yet how else could such 
strangers come to know one another? 
The Dyckmans were afraid to quiz her 
about herself, and she dared not cross- 
examine them. They had no common ac- 
quaintances or experiences to talk about. 
The presence of the servants was de- 
pressing, and when the long meal was 
over and the four Dyckmans were alone 
in the drawing-room, they were less at 
ease than before. They had not even 
knives and forks to play with. 

Mrs. Dyckman said at length: 

“Are you going to the theater, do you 
think ?” 

Jim did not care—or dare—to take 
his bride abroad just yet. He shook his 
head. Mrs. Dyckman tried again: 

“Does your wife play—or sing, per- 
haps ?” 

“No, thank you,” said Kedzie and 
sank again. 

Mrs. Dyckman was about to ask if 
she cared for cards, but she was afraid 
that she might say yes. She grew so 
desperate "at last that she made a 
cowardly escape: 

“T think we old people owe it to you 
youngsters to leave you alone.” She 
caught up her husband with a glance like 
a clutching hand, and he made haste to 
follow her into the library. 


IM and Kedzie looked at each other 
sheepishly. Kedzie was taking her 
initiation into the appalling boredom 
that can close down in a black fog on the 
homes and souls of the very wealthy. 
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tographed at Columbus, N. M. 
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The Army Avia- 
tor (at right) and his 
,mechanician are enjoying 


the “‘Makings” between 


All Branches of the Service “Roll Their Own” 


Good old “Bull” Durham to- 
bacco has been the smoke of 
Uncle Sam’s Army and Navy 
for three generations. It is part 
of the equipment of every soldier 
boy and jack tar. Millions of 
other independent Americans al- 
ways carry the “Makings” with 
them—ready at all times to “‘roll 
their own’’ and “‘hold their own.” 





You can make for yourself, 
with your own hands, the mild- 
est, most fragrant, most enjoy- 
able cigarette in the world — 
and the most economical. Ma- 
chines can’t imitate it. The only 
way to get that freshness, that 
flavor, that lasting satisfaction— 
is to “roll your own” with good 
old “Bull” Durham. 


“ BULL’ DURHAM 
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She was astounded and terrified to 
realize that there is no essential delight 
attending the possession of vast means. 
Later she was to find herself often one 
of large and glittering companies where 
nothing imaginable was lacking to make 
one happy except the power to be happy. 
She would go to dinners where an acute 
melancholia seemed to poison the food, 
where people of the widest travel and 
unfettered opportunities could find noth- 
ing to say to one another. 

If she had loved Jim more truly, or 
he her, they could have been blissful in 
spite of their lack of hardships; but the 
excitement of flirtation had gone out of 
their lives. There seemed to be nothing 
more to be afraid of except unhappiness. 
There seemed to be nothing to be ex- 
cited about at all. Time would soon 
provide them with wild anxieties, but he 
withheld his hand for the moment. 

Jim saw that Kedzie was growing 
restless. He dragged himself from his 
chair and clasped her in his arms, but the 
element of pity in his deed took all the 
fire out of it. He led her about the 
house and showed her the pictures in the 
art-gallery, but she knew nothing about 
painters or paintings, and once around 
the gallery finished that room for her 
forever. There were treasures in the 
library to fascinate a bibliophile for 
years, but Kedzie knew nothing and 
cared less about books as books: and a 
glance into the somber chamber where 
the old people played cards listlessly 
drove her from that door. 

The dinner had begun at eight and 
finished at half-past nine. It was ten 
o’clock now, and too late to go to the 
theater. The opera-season was over. 
There would be the dancing-places, but 
neither of the two felt vivacity enough 
for dancing or watching others dance. 

For lack of anything better, Jim pro- 
posed a drive. He was mad for air and 
exercise. He would have preferred a 
long walk, and so would Kedzie, but she 
could not have walked far without 
changing her costume and her slippers. 

She was glad of the chance to escape 
from the house. Jim rang for Wotton 
and asked to have a car brought round. 
They put on light wraps and went down 
the steps to the limousine. 

The Avenue was lonely and the park 
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was lonelier. And strangely, now that 
they were together in the dark, they felt 
happier; they drew more closely to- 
gether. They were common people now, 
and they had moonlight and stars, a 
breeze and a shadowy landscape; they 
shared them with the multitude, and they 
were happy for a while. 

Something in Kedzie’s heart whis- 
pered her: “What’s the use of being 
rich? What’s the good of living in a 
palace with a gang of servants hanging 
over your shoulder? Happiness evi- 
dently doesn’t come from ordering what- 
ever you want, for by the time somebody 
brings it to you, you don’t want it any 
longer. Happiness must be the going 
after something yourself and being anx- 
ious about it.” 

If she had listened to that airy whis- 
perer, she might have had an inkling of 
a truth. But she dismissed philosophy 
as something stupid. She turned into 
Jim’s arms like a child afraid and clung 
to him, moaning: 

“Jim, what do I want? Tell me. I’m 
bluer than blue, and I don’t know why.” 


THIS was sufficiently discouraging for 
J 


im. He had given the petulant 
child the half of his kingdom, and she 
was blue. If anything could have made 
him bluer than he was, it would have 
been this proclamation of his failure. 
He had done the honorable thing, and it 
had profited nobody. 

He petted her as one pets a spoiled 
and fretful child at the end of a long, 
long rainy day. 

When they returned home, the cosiness 
of their hour together was lost. The big 
house was as cosy as a courthouse. It no 
longer had even novelty. Climbing the 
steps had no further mystery than the 
Louvre has to an American tourist who 
has promenaded through it once. 

Her room was brilliant and beautiful, 
but the things she liked about it most 
were the homely, comfortable touches: 
her bedroom-slippers by her chair, her 
nightgown laid across her pillow, and 
the turned-down covers of the bed. 

Liliane knocked and came in, and Jim 
retreated. It was pleasant for the 
indolent Kedzie to have the harness 
taken from her. She yawned and 
stretched and rubbed her sides when her 
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Yellowstone National Park 
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terraces of rainbow hue, great caldrons of vari-colored mud 
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yourself a chance to relax into the restful delights of this summer paradise. 
A vacation such as this will leave you physically fit, with clear eye and firmer 
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Comfortable motor cars having replaced the historic stage-coaches, tourists are 
enabled to visit more of the many wonders of the Yellowstone. 
At small additional cost you may visit wonderful Alaska where many strange 
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itself a delightfully unique experience. 
Great Northern Pacific Steamship Co, from Portland-Astoria. , 
Many other steamship lines from coast cities, 
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corsets were off, and when her things 
were whisked from sight and she was 
only Kedzie Thropp alone in a night- 
gown, she was more nearly glad than she 
had been for ever so long. 

She flung her hair loose and ran about 
the room. She sang grotesquely as she 
brushed her teeth and scumbled her face 
with cold cream, rubbed it in and rubbed 
it out again. She was so glad to be a 
mere girl in her own flesh and not much 
else, that she went about the room croon- 
ing to herself. She peeked out of the 
window at the Avenue, as quiet as a 
country-lane at this hour, save for the 
motors that slid by as on skis, and the 
jog-trot of an occasional hansom-horse. 

She was crooning when she turned to 
see her husband come in in a great bath- 
robe; he might have been a solemn 
monk, save for the big cigar he smoked. 

He was so dour that she laughed and 
ran to him and flung him into a chair 
and clambered into his lap and throttled 
him in her arms, crying: 

“Oh, Jim, I am happy. I love you, 
and you love me, don’t we! Say we do!” 

“Of course we do,” he laughed, not 
quite convinced. 

He could not resist her beauty, her 
warmth, her ingratiation. But somehow 
he could not love her soul. 

He had refused to make her his 
mistress before they were married. Now 
that they were married, that was all he 
could make of her. Their life together 
was thenceforward the life of such a 
pair. He squandered money on her and 
let her squander it on herself. They had 
ferocious quarrels and ferocious recon- 
ciliations, periods of mutual aversion 
and tempests of erotic extravagance, ex- 
cursions of hilarious good fellowship, 
hours of appalling boredom. 

But there was a curious dishonesty 
about their relation: it was an intrigue, 
not a communion. They were never 
closer to each other than a reckless flirta- 
tion. Sometimes that seemed to be 
enough for Kedzie. Sometimes she 
seemd to flounder in an abyss of gloomy 
discontent. 

But sleep was sweet for her that first 
night in the bed where the duchess had 
lain. She had an odd dream that she 
also became a duchess. Her dreams had 
a way of coming true. 
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CHAPTER LVIII 





f——~_}|O there lay Kedzie Thropp of 

S Nimrim, Missouri, the Girl 

| Who Had Never Had Any- 

thing. At her side was the 

Man Who Had Always Had Every- 

thing. Under this canopy a duke and 
duchess had lain. 

There was an element of faery in it; 
yet far stranger things have happened 
and will happen anew. 

There was once a Catholic peasant of 
Lithuania who died of the plague, leav- 
ing a baby named Martha Skovronsky. 
A Protestant preacher adopted the 
waif, and while she was yet a girl got 
rid of her by marrying her to a common 
Swedish soldier, a sergeant. The Rus- 
sians bombarded the town; the Swedes 
fled ; and a Russian soldier captured the 
deserted wife in the ruins of the city. 
He passed her on to his marshal. The 
marshal sold her as a kind of white slave 
to a prince; the prince took her to 
Russia as his concubine. Being of a 














liberal disposition, he shared her capa- 
cious heart with the young Czar, who 
happened to be married. Martha Skov- 


ronsky bore him a daughter and won his 
heart for keeps. He had her baptized 
in the Russian church as Catherine. He 
divorced his czaritsa that he might marry 
the foundling. He set on his bride’s head 
the imperial crown studded with twenty- 
five hundred gems. She became the 
Empress Catherine I of Russia and went 
to the wars with her husband Peter the 
Great, saved him from surrendering to 
the Turks and made a success of a great 
defeat for him. 

He loved her so well that when she 
was accused. of flirting with another 
man, he had the gentleman decapitated 
and his head preserved in a jar of al- 
cohol as a mantel-ornament for Cath- 
erine’s room. When he died, she reigned 
in his stead, recalling to her side as a 
favorite the prince who had purchased 
her when she was a captive. 

Alongside such a fantastic history, 
the rise of Kedzie Thropp was petty 
enough. It did not even compare with 
the rocket-flight of that Theodosia who 
danced naked in a vile theater in Byzan- 
tium and later became the empress of 
the great Justinian. 
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fountain Pen 


On your vacatioii—as well as at home— 
let Waterman’s Ideal help you to develop 
the wholesome Summer habit of ‘‘going-out- 
of-doors-to-write!”’ 
Cut loose from ink well dipping—a tinve wast- 
ing, thought disturbing habit. Discard the scratchy, 
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7EDZIE had never done anything 
very immoral. She had been a trifle 
immodest, according to strict standards, 
when she danced the Grecian dances. 
She had been selfish and hard-hearted, 
but she had never sold her body. And 
there is no sillier lie, as there is no 
commoner lie, than the trite old fallacy 
of the popular novels, sermons, editorials 
and other works of fiction, that women 
succeed by selling their bodies. It is 
one of the best ways a girl can find for 
going bankrupt, and it leads oftener to 
the dark streets than to the bright 
palaces. 

The credit for Kedzie’s staying virtu- 
ous, as the word is used, was not entirely 
hers. Probably if all the truth were 
known, women are no oftener seduced 
than seducing. Kedzie might have gone 
wrong half a dozen times at least, if 
she had not somehow inspired in the 
men she met a livelier sense of protec- 
tion than of spoliation. She happened 
not to be a frenzied voluptuary, as are 
so many of the lost, who are victims of 
their own sad natures before they make 
fellow-victims of the men they en- 
counter. 

The trick of success for a woman who 
has no other stock-in-trade than her 
charm is to awaken the chivalry of 
men, to promise but not relinquish the 
last favors till the last tributes are paid. 

Meanwhile the old world is rolling 
into the daylight when women will sell 
their wits instead of their embraces, and 
when there will be no more compulsion 
for a woman to rent her body to pay 
her. house-rent than for men to do the 
same. The pity of it is that these great 
purifying, equalizing, freedom-spread- 
ing revolutions are gaining more oppo- 
sition than help from the religious and 
the conservative. 

In any case, Kedzie Thropp, who 
slept under a park bench when first she 
came to town, found the city honorable, 
merciful, generous, as most girls do who 
have graces to sell and sense enough to 
set a high price on them. 

And so Kedzie was sheltered and 
passed on upward by Skip Magruder the 
lunch-room waiter, and by Mr. Kalteyer 
the chewing-gum purveyer, by Eben E. 
Kiam the commercial photographer, by 
Thomas Gilfoyle the advertising bard, 





by Ferriday the motion-picture director, 
on up and up to Jim Dyckman. Every 
man gave her the best help he could. 
And even the women she met uncon- 
sciously assisted her skyward. 

But there is always more sky above, 
and Kedzie’s motto was a relentless 
Excelsior! She spurned backward the 
ladders she rose by, and it was her mis- 
fortune (which made her fortune) that 
whatever rung she stood on hurt her 
pretty, restless feet. It was inevitable 
that when at last she was bedded in the 
best bed in one of America’s most 
splendid homes, she should fall a-dream- 
ing of foreign splendors beyond the 
Yankee sky. 


N the second morning of her honey- 

moon, when Kedzie woke to find 
that she was no duchess, but a plain 
American “Mrs.,” that disappointment 
colored her second impression of the 
Dyckman mansion. 

She had her breakfast in bed. But 
she had enjoyed that dubious luxury in 
her own flat. Many poor and lazy and 
sick people had the same privilege. The 
things she had to eat were exquisitely 
cooked and served, when Liliane took 
them from the footman at the door and 
brought them to the bedside. 

But after all, there is not much differ- 
ence between the breakfasts of the rich 
and of the poor. There cannot be: one 
kind of fruit, a cereal, an egg or two, 
some coffee and some bread, are about 
all that it is safe to put into the morn- 
ing stomach. Her plutocratic father-in- 
law was not permitted to have even that 
much, and her mother-in-law, who was 
one of the converts to Vance Thompson’s 
“Eat and Grow Thin” scriptures, had 
almost none at all. 

Busy and anxious days followed that 
morning. There was a great amount of 
shopping to do. There were the wedding- 
announcement cards to order and the 
list of recipients to go over with Mrs. 
Dyckman’s secretary. There was a secre- 
tary to hire for Kedzie, and it was no 
easy matter for Kedzie tq put herself 
into the woman’s hands without debas- 
ing her pride too utterly. 

There was the problem of dinners to 
relatives, a reception to guests for the 
proper exploitation of the new Mrs. 
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Dyckman. There was the embarrass- 
ment of meeting people who brought 
their prejudices with their visiting cards 
and did not leave their prejudices as 
they did their cards. 

The newspapers had to have their 
say, and they did not make pleasant 
reading to any of the Dyckmans. Kedzie 
took a little comfort from reading what 
the papers had to say about Mrs. 
Cheever’s divorce, but she found that 
Jim was unresponsive to her gibes. This 
did not sweeten her heart toward 
Charity. 

Kedzie was hungry for friends and 
playmates, but she could not find them 
among the new acquaintances she made. 
She saw curiosity in all their eyes, 
patronage in those who were cordial and 
insult in those who were not effusive. 
She got along famously with the men, 
but their manner was not quite satis- 
factory, either. There was a corrosive 
something in their flattery, a menace in 
their approach. 


HERE were the horrible experiences 

when Mrs. Dyckman called on Mrs. 
Thropp and the worse burlesque when 
Mrs. Thropp called on Mrs. Dyckman. 
The servants had a glorious time over 
it, and Kedzie overheard Mrs. Dyck- 
man’s report of the ordeal to her hus- 
band. She was angry at Mrs. Dyckman 
but angrier still at her mother. 

Kedzie’s father and mother were an 
increasing annoyance to Kedzie’s pride 
and her peace. They wanted to get out 
to Nimrim and make a triumph through 
the village. And Jim and Kedzie were 
glad to pay the freight. But once they 
had exhausted Nimrim, they were 
anxious to get back again to the flesh- 
pots of New York. 

The financing of the old couple was 
embarrassing. It did not look right to 
Kedzie to have the father and mother 
of Mrs. Dyckman a couple of shabby 
poor relations, and Kedzie called it 
shameful that her father, who was a 
kind of father-in-law-in-law to the 
duchess, should earn a pittance as a 
claim-agent in the matter of damaged 
pigs and things. 

Jim, like all millionaires, had dozens 
of poor relations and felt neither the 
right: nor the obligation to enrich them 
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all. There is no gesture that grows tire- 
some quicker than the gesture of shoving 
the hand into the cash-pocket, bringing 
it up full and emptying it. There is no 
more painful disease than money- 
spender’s cramp. 

Kedzie learned, too, that to assure her 
father and mother of even so poor an 
income as five thousand dollars a year 
would require the setting-aside of a 
hundred thousand dollars at least in gilt- 
edged securities. She began to have 
places where she could put a hundred 
thousand dollars herself. On her neck 
was one place, for she saw a woman with 
a dog-collar of that price, and it made 
Kedzie feel absolutely nude in contrast. 
She met old Mrs. Noxon with her in- 
famously costly stomacher on, and 
Kedzie cried that night because she 
could not have one for her own mid- 
riff. 

Jim growled: “When you get a 
stomach as big as Mrs. Noxon’s, you can 
put a lamp-post on it.” 

She said he was indecent and a miser 
besides, 

Meanwhile her own brothers, sisters, 
cousins and aunts were calling her a 
miser, a snob, a brute. The whole family 
wanted to move to New York and make 
a house-party. They had every right to, 
too, for did not the Declaration of In- 
dependence make all Americans equal? 

Relatives whom Kedzie had never 
heard of and relatives whom she knew 
all too well turned up in New York 
with schemes for extracting money from 
the Dyckman hoard. Kedzie grew nearly 
wroth enough to stand at the window 
and empty things on them as they dared 
to climb the noble steps with their 
ignoble impertinences. 

When she was not repelling repulsive 
relatives, Kedzie was trying to dodge 
old acquaintances. It seemed that every- 
body she had ever met had learned of 
her rise in the world. Her old land- 
ladies wrote whining letters. Moving- 
picture people out of a job asked her 
for temporary loans. 


But the worst trial came one day 

when she was present at a com- 
mittee-meeting for a war-relief benefit 
and that fiend of a Pet Bettany pro- 
posed that one of the numbers should 
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be Miss Silsby’s troupe of Greek dancers. 
She asked if anybody had any objections, 
and when nobody spoke, she turned to 
Kedzie and dared to ask her if she had 
ever seen the dancers. 

“Not recently,” Kedzie mumbled, 
while her very legs blushed under their 
stockings, remembering how bare they 
had been in the old days when she was 
one of the Silsby slaves. 

All the other women simmered pleas- 
antly in the uncomfortable situation till 
Mrs. Charity Cheever, who chanced to 
be there, came to the rescue amazingly 
by turning the tables on the Bettany 
creature: 

“Anybody who ever saw you in a 
bathing-suit, Pet, would know that there 
were two good reasons why you were 
never one of the Silsby.” 

Charity could be cruel to be kind. 
Everybody roared at Pet, whose crooked 
shanks had kept her modest from the 
knees down, at least. Kedzie wanted to 
kiss Charity, but she suffered too much 
from the reminder of her past. 

She fiercely wanted to have been born 
of an aristocratic family. Of all the 
vain wishes, the retroactive pluperfect 
are the vainest, and an antenatal wish is 
sublimely ridiculous. But Kedzie wished 
it. This was one of the wishes she did 
not get. 

She got many jars of precious oint- 
ment, but her pretty eyes found a fly in 
every one. She that should have gone 
about boasting “I came frgm a village 
and slept under a park bench, and now 
look at me!” was slinking about wishing 
that she could rather say: “Oh, see my 
wonderful ancestors! Without them you 
could not see me at all.” 

Kedzie had her picture printed at 
last in the “Social World” departments 
of the newspapers. She had full-page 
portraits of herself by the mystic Dr. 
Arnold Genthe and by other camera- 
masters printed in Town and Country 


and The Spur, Vanity Fair, Vogue and- 


Harpers’ Bazar. But some cursed spite 
half the time led to the statement under 
her picture that she had been in the 
movies. No adjectives of praise could 
sweeten that. Small wonder she pouted ! 

And she found the competition ter- 
rific. She had thought that when she 
got into the upper world she would be 
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on a sparsely populated plateau. But 
she said to Jim: 

“Good Lord, this is a merry-go-round ! 
It’s so crowded everybody is falling off.” 

The most “exclusive” restaurants were 
packed like bargain-counters. She went 
to highly advertised balls where there 
were so many people that the crowd 
simply oozed and the effort to dance or 
to eat was a struggle for life. 

New York’s four hundred families 
had swollen, it seemed, to four hundred 
thousand, and the journals of society 
published countless pictures of the 
aristocratic sets of everywhere else 
There were aristocrats of the Long 
Island sets,—a dozen sets for one small 
island,—the Berkshire set, the Back 
Bay set, the Rhode Island reds, the 
Plymouth Rock fowl, the old Con- 
necticut connections, the Bar Harbor 
oligarchy, the Morristown and German- 
town noblesse, the pride of Philadelphia, 
the Baltimorioles, the diplomatic cliques 
of Washington, the Virginia patricians, 
the Piedmont Hunt set, the North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida 
and all the other State sets, the Cleve- 
land coteries, the Chicagocracy, the St. 
Louis and New Orleans and San Fran- 
cisco optimates. 

Exclusiveness was a joke. And yet 
Kedzie felt lonely and afraid. She had 
too many rivals. There were young girls 
in myriads, beauties by the drove, sirens 
in herds, millionaires in packs. The 
country was so prosperous with the 
privilege of selling Europe the weapons 
of suicide that the vast destructiveness of 
the German submarines was a bagatelle. 

There was a curious mixture of 
stupendous Samaritanism and tremen- 
dous indifference. Millions were poured 
into charities and millions were squan- 
dered on dissipation. 


EDZIE’S funds were drawn away 

astoundingly faster than even Dyck- 
man could replenish them. Hideous ac- 
counts of starving legions were brand- 
ished before the eyes of all Americans. 
Every day Kedzie’s mail contained cir- 
culars about blind soldiers, orphan 
throngs, bread-lines in every nation at 
war, There were hellish chronicles of 
Armenian” women and children driven 
like cattle from desert to desert, out- 
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raged and flogged and starved by the 
thousand. 

The imagination gave up the task. 
The miseries of the earth were more 
numerous than the sands, and the eyes 
came to regard them as impassively as 
one looks at the night-sky without paus- 
ing to count the flakes in that snow- 
storm of stars. One says: “It is a nice 
night.” One said: “These are terrible 
times.” Then one said: “May I have 
the next dance?” or “Isn’t supper ready 
yet ?” 

Kedzie tried for a while to lift her- 
self from the common ruck of the 
aristocracy by outshining the others in 
charities and in splendors. She soon 
grew weary of the everlasting appeals 
for money to send to Europe. She grew 
weary 0. writing checks and putting on 
costumes for bazaars, spectacles, parades 
and carnivals. She found herself cir- 
cumscribed by so much altruism. Her 
benevolences left her too little for her 
magnificences. 

She grew frantic for more fun and 
more personal glory. The extravagance 
of other women dazed her. Some of 
them had inexhaustible resources. Some 
of them were bankrupting their own 
boodle-bag husbands. Some of them 
flourished ingeniously by running up 
bills and never running them down. 

The competition was merciless. She 
kept turning to Jim for money. He grew 
less and less gracious, because her ex- 
travagances were more and more selfish. 
He grew less and less superior to com- 
plaints. He started bank-accounts to 
get rid of her, but she got rid of them 
with a speed that frightened him. He 
hated to be used. 

Kedzie took umbrage at Mrs. Dyck- 
man’s manner. Mrs. Dyckman tried for 
a while to be good to the child, strove to 
love her, forgave her for her youth and 
her humble origin; but finally she tired 
of her, because Kedzie was not making 
Jim’s life happier, more useful or more 
distinguished. 


THEN one day Mrs. Dyckman asked 
Kedzie for a few moments of her 

time. Kedzie was in a hurry to an ap- 

pointment at her hairdresser’s, but she 

sat down. Mrs. Dyckman said: 

“My dear, I have just had a cable 
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from my daughter Cicely. She has 
broken down, and her physician has 
ordered her out of England for a rest. 
She is homesick, she says, and heaven 
knows we are homesick for her. 

“T am afraid she would not feel so at 
home in any room but her old one, and 
I know you wont mind. You can have 
your choice. Some of the other rooms 
are really pleasanter. Will you look 
them over and let me know, so that I can 
have your things moved?” 

“Certainly, my dear M’mah!” said 
Kedzie. 

She walked blindly down the Avenue, 
snubbing her most precious acquaint- 
ances. She was being put out of her 
room! She was being shoved back to the 
second place. They’d ask her to eat at 
the second table next, or have her meals 
in her room as the secretaries did. 

Not much! Having slept in a duchess’ 
bed, Kedzie would not backslide. She 
would get a bed of her own. She re- 
membered a nice young: man she had 
met, whose people were in real estate. 
She telephoned to him from the Bilt- 
more. 

“Is that you, Polly? This is Kedzie 
Dyckman. Say, Polly, do you know of 
a decent house that is for sale or rent 
right away quick? Oh, I don’t care how 
much it costs, so it’s a crackerjack of a 
house. I suppose I’ve got to take it 
furnished, being in such a hurry; or 
could you get a gang of decorators in 
and do a rush job. All right, look up 
your list right away and telephone me 
here at the hairdresser’s.” 

From under her cascade of hair she 
talked to him later and arranged to be 
taken from place to place. She now dis- 
missed chateaux with contempt as too 
small, too old-fashioned, lacking in 
servants’ rooms, what not. She had quite 
forgotten the poor little Mrs. Gilfoyle 
she had been, and her footsore tramp 
from cheap flat to cheap flat, ending in 
the place that cost twenty-five dollars a 
month. 

She finally decided not to attempt 
housekeeping yet awhile, and selected a 
double-decked apartment of twenty-four 
rooms and forty-eight baths. And she 
talked the agent down to a rental of 
ten thousand dollars a year. She would 
show Jim that she could economize. 
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raged and flogged and starved by the 
thousand. 

The imagination gave up the task. 
The miseries of the earth were more 
numerous than the sands, and the eyes 
came to regard them as impassively as 
one looks at the night-sky without paus- 
ing to count the flakes in that snow- 
storm of stars. One says: “It is a nice 
night.” One said: “These are terrible 
times.” Then one said: “May I have 
the next dance?’ or “Isn’t supper ready 
yet P” 

Kedzie tried for a while to lift her- 
self from the common ruck of the 
aristocracy by outshining the others in 
charities and in splendors. She soon 
grew weary of the everlasting appeals 
for money to send to Europe. She grew 
weary of writing checks and putting on 
costumes for bazaars, spectacles, parades 
and carnivals. She found herself cir- 
cumscribed by so much altruism. Her 
benevolences left her too little for her 
magnificences. 

She grew frantic for more fun and 
more personal glory. The extravagance 
of other women dazed her. Some of 
them had inexhaustible resources. Some 
of them were bankrupting their own 
boodle-bag husbands. Some of them 
flourished ingeniously by running up 
bills and never running them down. 

The competition was merciless. She 
kept turning to Jim for money. He grew 
less and less gracious, because her ex- 
travagances were more and more selfish. 
He grew less and less superior to com- 
plaints. He started bank-accounts to 
get rid of her, but she got rid of them 
with a speed that frightened him. He 
hated to be used. 

Kedzie took umbrage at Mrs. Dyck- 
man’s manner. Mrs. Dyckman tried for 
a while to be good to the child, strove to 
love her, forgave her for her youth and 
her humble origin; but finally she tired 
of her, because Kedzie was not making 
Jim’s life happier, more useful or more 
distinguished. 


HEN one day Mrs. Dyckman asked 
Kedzie for a few moments of her 
time. Kedsie was in a hurry to an ap- 
pointment at her hairdresser’s, but she 
sat down. Mrs. Dyckman said: 
“My dear, I have just had a cable 
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from my daughter Cicely. She has 
broken down, and her physician has 
ordered her out of England for a rest. 
She is homesick, she says, and heaven 
knows we are homesick for her. 

“T am afraid she would not feel so at 
home in any room but her old one, and 
I know you wont mind. You can have 
your choice. Some of the other rooms 
are really pleasanter. Will you look 
them over and let me know, so that I can 
have your things moved ?” 

“Certainly, my dear M’mah!” said 
Kedzie. 

She walked blindly down the Avenue, 
snubbing her most precious acquaint- 
ances. She was being put out of her 
room! She was being shoved back to the 
second place. They’d ask her to eat at 
the second table next, or have her meals 
in her room as the secretaries did. 

Not much! Having slept in a duchess’ 
bed, Kedzie would not backslide. She 
would get a bed of her own. She re- 
membered a nice young: man she had 
met, whose people were in real estate. 
She telephoned to him from the Bilt- 
more. 

“Ts that you, Polly? This is Kedzie 
Dyckman. Say, Polly, do you know of 
a decent house that is for sale or rent 
right away quick? Oh, I don’t care how 
much it costs, so it’s a crackerjack of a 
house. I suppose I’ve got to take it 
furnished, being in such a hurry; or 
could you get a gang of decorators in 
and do a rush job. All right, look up 
your list right away and telephone me 
here at the hairdresser’s.” 

From under her cascade of hair she 
talked to him later and arranged to be 
taken from place to place. She now dis- 
missed chateaux with contempt as too 
small, too old-fashioned, lacking in 
servants’ rooms, what not. She had quite 
forgotten the poor little Mrs. Gilfoyle 
she had been, and her footsore tramp 
from cheap flat to cheap flat, ending in 
the place that cost twenty-five dollars a 
month. 

She finally decided not to attempt 
housekeeping yet awhile, and selected a 
double-decked apartment of twenty-four 
rooms and forty-eight baths. And she 
talked the agent down to a rental of 
ten thousand dollars a year. She would 
show Jim that she could economize. 
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When Kedzie told Mrs. Dyckman that 
she had decided to move, Mrs. Dyckman 
was very much concerned lest Kedzie 
feel put out. But she smiled to herself : 
she knew her Kedzie. 

Jim was not at all pleased with the 
arrangement, but he yielded. In the 
American family the wife is the quarter- 
master, selects the camp and equips it. 
Jim spent more of his time at his clubs 
than at his duplex home. So did Kedzie. 
She had been railroaded into the Colony 
and one or two other clubs before they 
knew her so well. 


CHAPTER LIX 








HEN the Duchess Cicely came 
WI back, Kedzie was invited to 

the family dinner, of course. 

Cicely was Kedzie’s first 
duchess, and though Kedzie had met any 
number of titled people by now, she 
approached this one with strange pre- 
apprehensions. She was horribly dis- 
appointed. Cicely turned out to be a 
poor shred of a woman in black, worn 
out, meager, forlorn, broken in heart 
and soul with what she had been 
through. 

She was plainly not much impressed 
with Kedzie, but all she said to her 
mother was: ‘Poor Jim, he always plays 
in the rottenest luck, doesn’t he? Still, 
he’s got a pretty doll, and what does 
anything matter nowadays?” 

She tried to be polite about the family 
banquet. But the food choked her. She 
had seen so many gaunt hands pleading 
upward for a crust of bread. She had 
seen so many shriveled lips guzzling over 
a bowl of soup. She had seen so many 
once beautiful soldiers who had nothing 
to eat anything with. 

Cicely apologized for being such a 
death’s head at the feast, but she was 
ashamed of her people, ashamed of her 
country for keeping out of the war and 
fattening on it. All the motives of 
pacifism, of neutrality, of codperation 
by financing and munitioning the war, 
were foul in her eyes. She knew only her 
side of the conflict, and she craved for 
no other. She found America craven and 
indifferent either to its own obligations 
or its own dangers. She accused the 
United States of basking in the protec- 
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tion of the British navy and the Allied 
armies. She felt that the immortal crime 
of the Lusitania with its flotsam of dead 
women and children was more disgrace- 
ful to the nation that endured it than 
to the nation that committed it. She was 
very, very bitter, and Kedzie found her 
most depressing company, especially for 
a dinner-table. 

But she excited Jim Dyckman tre- 
mendously. He broke out into fierce 
diatribes against the Chinafying of the 
United States with its Lilliputian army 
guarding its gigantic interests. He be- 
gan to toy with the idea of enlisting in 
the Canadian army or of joining the 
American aviators flying for France. 

“The national bird is an eagle,” he 
said with unwonted poesy, “and the best 
place an American eagle can fly is over 
France.” 

When Kedzie protested, “But you’ve 
got a family to consider. Let the single 
men go,” Jim laughed louder and 


longer than he had laughed for weeks. 
Cicely smiled her first smile and 
squeezed Jim’s hand. 


EDZIE went home early. It was de- 

pressing there too. Now that she 
had a house of her own, she found an 
extraordinary isolation in it. Almost 
nobody called. 

When she lived under the Dyckman 
roof, she was included in the cards left 
by all the callers; she was invited into 
the drawing-room to meet them; she was 
present at all the big and little dinners, 
and breakfasts and teas and suppers. 

People who wanted to be asked to 
more of the Dyckman meals and parties 
swapped meals and parties with them 
and included Kedzie in their invitations, 
since she was one of the family. She 
went about much in stately homes, and 
her name was celebrated in what the 
newspapers insist upon calling the “ex- 
clusive” circles. 

Kedzie laughed at the extraordinary 
inclusiveness of their Huge Exclusive- 
ness, until she got a home of her own. 
And then she learned its bitter meaning. 
It was not that Mrs. Dyckman meant 
to freeze her out. She urged her to “come 
in any time.” But as Kedzie told Jim, 
“an invitation to come any time is an 
invitation to stay away all the time.” 
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Kedzie’s pride kept her aloof. She made 
it so hard to get her to come that Mrs. 
Dyckman sincerely said to Cicely: 

“We are too old and stupid for the 
child. She is glad to be rid of us.” 

Mrs. Dyckman planned to call often, 
but she was an extremely busy woman, 
doing many good works and many fool- 
ish works that were just as hard. She 
said “I ought to call” and failed to call, 
just as one says, “I ought to visit the 
sick,” and leaves them to their supine 
loneliness. 

Thus Kedzie floated out of the swirl- 
ing eddies where the social driftwood 
jostled in eternal circles. She sulked 
and considered the formalities of who 
should call on whom and who owed 
whom a call. New York life had grown 
too busy for anybody to pay much atten- 
tion to the older reciprocities of eti- 
quette. 

Almost nobody called on Kedzie. She 
took a pride in smothering her com- 
plaints from Jim, who was not very 
much alive to her hours. He was busy, 
too. He had joined the Seventh Regi- 
ment of the New York National Guard, 
and it absorbed a vast amount of his 
time. He had gone to the Plattsburg 
encampment the summer before and had 
kept up with the correspondence-school 
work in map problems, and finally he 
had obtained a second lieutenancy in 
the Seventh Regiment. It was his little 
protest against the unpreparedness of the 
nation as it toppled on the brink of the 
crater where the European war boiled 
and smoked. 

One midnight after a drill he found 
Kedzie crying bitterly. He took her in 
his arms, and his tenderness softened 
her pride so that she wept like a discon- 
solate baby and told him how lonely she 
was. Nobody called; nobody invited 
her out; nobody took her places. She 
had no friends, and her husband had 
abandoned her for his old regiment. 

He was deeply touched by her woe 
and promised that he would take better 
care of her. But his military engage- 
ments were not elastic. He dared not 
neglect them. They took more and more 
of his evenings and invaded his days. 
Besides, he was poor company for Ked- 
zie’s mood. He had little of the hum- 
ming-bird restlessness, and he could not 
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keep up with her flights. She had darted 
her beak into a flower, and its nectar 
was finished for her before he had real- 
ized that it was a flower. 

He felt that what she needed was 
friends of her own sex. There were 
women enough who would accept Ked- 
zie’s company and gad with her, vie 
with her quivering speed. But they were 
not the sort he wanted her to fly with. 
He wanted her to make friends with the 
Charity Coe type. 


NE day Jim grew desperate enough 
to call on Charity. She was out, but 
expected in at any moment. He sat down 
to wait for her. The room, the books, 
the piano—all spoke of her lovingly and 
lovably. He went to the piano and found 
there the song she had played for him 
once in Newport, “Go, Lovely Rose!” 
He thought it a marvelous coinci- 
dence that it should be there on the rack. 
Like most coincidences, this was not hard 
to explain. It chanced to be there be- 
cause Charity played it often. She was 
lonelier than Kedzie and almost as help- 
less to amuse herself. She read vastly, 
but the stories of other people’s un- 
happy loves were a poor anodyne for 
her own. She thought incessantly of 
Jim Dyckman. Remembering the song 
she had played for him, and his bitter 
comment on the verse, “Tell her that 
wastes her time and me,” she hunted it 
out, and the plaintive chimes of Carpen- 
ter’s music made a knell for her own 
hopes. 

She had played it this very afternoon 
and wrought herself to such sardonic re- 
gret that she forced herself into the open 
air. She walked a mile or two, but slunk 
back home again to be rid of the crowds. 

She was thinking of Dyckman when 
she entered her house. She let herself 
in with her own key, and walking into 
the drawing-room, surprised him at the 
piano, reading the tender elegy of the 
rose. 

“Jim!” she gasped. 

“Charity!” he groaned. 

Their souls seemed to rush from their 
bodies and embrace. But their bodies 
stood fast and embraced across the abyss 
that gaped between them. 

She whipped off her glove before she 
gave him her hand. That meeting of the 
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flesh was so bitter-sweet that their hands 
unclasped guiltily by a kind of honest 
instinct of danger. 

“What on earth brought you here?” 
Charity faltered. 

“Why —I—well, you see— it’s like 
this.” He groped for words, but having 
no genius in invention, he blurted 
the truth helplessly: “I came to ask 
you if you wouldn’t—you see, my poor 
wife isn’t making out very well with 
people—she’s lonesome—and blue—and 
—why can’t you lend a hand and make 
friends with her?” 

Charity laughed aloud. “Oh, Jim, 
Jim, what a darling old numskull you 
are!” 

“In general, 
now ?” 

“Your wife will never make friends 
with me.” 

“Of course she will. She’s lonely 
enough to take up with anybody.” 

“Thanks !” 

“Well, will you call?” 

“Have you told her you were going 
to ask me to?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Then I’ll call, on one condition.” 

“What’s that, Charity Coe?” 

“That you don’t tell her. You’d better 
not, or she’ll have my eyes and your 
scalp.” 

“But you'll call, wont you?” 

“Of course. Anything you say—al- 
ways.” 

“You’re the -damnedest decentest 
woman in the world, Charity Coe; and 
| 

He paused. It is just as well not to 
go iffing about such matters. 

Charity stopped short in her laughter. 
She and Jim stared at each other again 
across that abyss. It was terribly deep, 
but only a step across. 


yes; but why just 
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TH EY heard the door-bell faintly, and 
that sense of guilt confused them 

again. Jim rose and wished himself out 

of it. 

“Tt’s 
Charity. 

Prissy came in tugging at the fero- 
cious mustaches that only emphasized 
his ladylike carriage. He paused on the 
door-sill to stare and gasp: 

“My Gawd, at it again!” 

They did not know what he meant, 
and he would not explain that he had 
seen them together ages ago and spread 
the gossip that they were in intrigue. 
The coincidence of his recurrence on 
their scene was not strange, for Charity 
had been using him as a kind of mes- 
senger-boy. 

Prissy was that sort. He looked the 
gentleman and was, a somewhat too gen- 
tle gentleman, but very useful to ladies 
who needed an uncompromising escort 
and were no longer young enough to 
permit of chaperonage. He was consid- 
ered perfectly harmless, but he was a 
fiend of gossip, and he rejoiced in the 
recrudescence of the Jim and Charity 
affair. 

Jim confirmed Prissy’s eager suspi- 
cions by taking himself off with a maxi- 
mum of embarrassment. Charity went 
to the door with him—to kiss him good- 
by, as Prissy gloatingly supposed, but 
actually to say: 

“T’ll call on your wife to-morrow.” 

“You’re an angel,” said Jim, and 
meant it. 

He thought all the way home what 
an angel she was, and Charity was think- 
ing at the same time what a fool she 
had been to let Peter Cheever dazzle her 
to the fact that Jim Dyckman was the 
one man in the world that she belonged 
to. She needed just him and he just her. 


only Prissy Atterbury,” said 
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